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HISTORY, MORALS, AND POLITICS’ 


GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


to take a bull by the horns—a bull which has already broken a certain 

amount of china in this building and is quite capable, if not tackled, 
of breaking more. The problem of the relationship between history, 
morals, and politics is not new, and I cannot claim that I have anything 
original to say about it; but here in Chatham House, where we are con- 
cerned above all else with contemporary affairs, and where in consequence 
the boundary commonly drawn between past and present, between 
history and politics, is particularly difficult to maintain, it is a problem 
which we cannot afford to sidestep. The historian can put forward a 
heterodox interpretation of the character and attainments of Cromwell 
or Napoleon, of Bismarck, and perhaps already even of Adolf Hitler, 
without raising a storm of protest; but even the most sober and cautious 
assessment of Colonel Nasser will be apt to provoke violent disagreement. 
The reason, I suppose, is not difficult to perceive. The events of today and 
yesterday, people feel, are not yet ripe for historical judgement. We are 
standing in their midst, usually without knowing what their outcome is 
going to be: how can we possibly see them in historical perspective? The 
available evidence is limited, and much of it is tainted; how can we be 
sure that a revelation tomorrow, the publication of a key document, may 
not prove today’s judgement to have been ill-founded? Furthermore, is 
it not necessary, before formulating a historical judgement, to wait until 
passions have died? Can the historian himself really stand aside from the 
causes and alignments of his day? Can he (in the phrase of the moment) 
disengage himself in an issue so charged with emotion as, for example, 
the Hungarian revolution? Even if we grant his will to objectivity, is it 
not inevitable, in the current fragmentary state of documentation, that 
the way he fills the gaps in the evidence will be coloured by his own basic 
prepossessions? I will not ask, though it is certainly germane, whether it 
is possible for an English historian to do justice to the policy of Mr Dulles; 
but no one who has been involved in the efforts, since 1945, to secure 
agreed versions of recent international events will underestimate the 
importance of national differences, even among men of goodwill. 

It is true, I think, that in all these respects the problems confronting 
the writer of contemporary history are no different from those with which 


] WANT today, under what may seem to you a rather forbidding title, 


1 Stevenson Inaugural Lecture, delivered at Chatham House, 8 October 1957. 
2 T am thinking in particular of the controversy conducted in International Affairs, 1953, 
PP- 137 SQq-, 204-5, 542-4. 
I 
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all historians have to cope. The belief that contemporary history differs 
in any essential way from other forms of history rests upon a fallacious 
conception of the process of historical cognition, which it would be out of 
place to discuss on this occasion. But in one way the position of the writer 
of contemporary history is different from that of other historians; and that 
is in the reaction his judgements are liable to provoke. You will make little 
difficulty, I imagine, about accepting my judgement on Sir Robert Peel’s 
ministry ; but you will feel free in quite another way to criticize and reject 
my judgement on the ministry of Sir Anthony Eden. The reason, unless I 
am mistaken, will have little to do with what I have to say; it will not be 
because I am better informed about the former than the latter, or because 
I approach the one in a more dispassionate and less ‘subjective’ way than 
the other; for both propositions may be demonstrably untrue. My 
attitude as a historian assessing and utilizing his evidence will be basically 
the same in both cases; partisan perhaps, but in that case partisan in both 
instances, because there are as many reasons for a historian to be biased 
about Peel (if he is biased at all) as there are for him to be biased about 
Sir Anthony Eden. It is your attitude that will be different; and that, I 
think, for three main reasons. First, you have read the newspapers about 
the Eden Government, and formed your own views from them; but you 
have not read the newspapers about Peel, and do not feel competent to 
judge. Secondly, you feel—though your feeling may be deceptive—that 
the acts of Sir Anthony Eden’s Government are relevant to the practical 
issues of today and tomorrow, upon which you may have to make a 
decision. And finally, you have lived through the tensions and debates and 
conflicts of 1955 and 1956; they are part of your own direct experience, 
and consequently you are personally ‘engaged’ and involved in them. 
Hence it is not surprising that the verdict of a historian, however veracious 
it may be, may outrage your emotions and perhaps your sense of pro- 
priety; you may feel that, even if true, it is irrelevant and inapposite and 
might perhaps even be harmful. A case in point is the obscurity which 
still surrounds the operations of the American Sixth Fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean at the time of the Anglo-French landings at Suez. It is obvious, I 
suppose, that the historian in the interests of his study would wish to 
establish the facts; but I have heard it maintained, in all seriousness, that 
no attempt should be made to discover the actual course of events, 
lest something be revealed which might be detrimental to Anglo- 
American relations. One sees here, whatever one may think of the case 
in point, how two interests, the political and the historical, may be 
opposed. 

I have picked out two ways in which, as it seems to me, the position 
of the writer of contemporary history is different from, and more difficult 
than, that of other historians. The one is the conflict between political 
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expediency—or supposed political expediency 1—and historical truth. The 
other lies in the attitude of the public, which also approaches the same 
questions from a political point of view. I do not wish it to seem as though, 
in what I have said, I am criticizing this attitude. Every citizen has the 
right, and perhaps the duty, to formulate his views and criticize other 
views, in so far as they affect political action. But he must, I think, be 
careful to avoid confusing the position of the historian and the citizen. 
My historical judgement and my political judgement may well be at 
variance; in any case, they are concentrated on different things. The 
citizen, concerned with political action today and tomorrow, will in his 
attitude to the recent past have one eye on the future; he may be con- 
cerned to retrieve what (in his view) was wrongly done, to make up for 
deficiencies in action; he may have political reasons for refusing to’admit 
that what has happened is irretrievably past ; he may, for example, believe 
that it is still possible to make good what he regards as the ‘disaster’ of 
Suez. It is not my purpose to discuss the merits or demerits of this 
attitude. The point I wish to make is that it is not, and never can be, the 
historian’s attitude. His view is concentrated solely on what happened, 
and how, and why. He is not concerned with what may happen tomorrow; 
however much he may be involved as an individual or citizen, it is and 
must remain a matter of indifference to him as historian whether the 
United States or the Soviet Union prevails in the cold war, for that is a 
matter outside historical cognizance. Hence nothing that he writes must 
be designed to give comfort to either side. But that is rarely the attitude 
of the general public; they expect from the historian an account of events 
which will allay their fears, support their hopes, and justify their beliefs. 
For those—and they are many—who believe that he who is not with us is 
against us, the historian’s attitude of detachment is liable to provoke 
angry dissent; and many of his difficulties arise from the fact that it is too 
easy to judge him by standards which are not and cannot be his own. If 
the writer of contemporary history is doing his job properly, he must ex- 
pect to make enemies, for he will be neither for the government nor for 
the opposition of the moment. When he deals with political events, he will 
see them with a different eye from that of politicians of any party. He will 
seek to place them in a historical perspective which—whether right or 
wrong—is bound to seem strange, and because it is strange is likely to be 
unwelcome and even repellent. Nevertheless that is his function; and it 
would be quite wrong to expect his judgement on events, whether remote 
or recent, to be the same as that of the citizen or politician, or even of 
himself as citizen; the criteria of historical judgement are different. 


1 The reservation is necessary, since rumour may be more damaging than fact. When 
Pope Leo XIII opened the Vatican Archives in 1881, it was in the belief that the Church had 
nothing to fear from the truth; hence his famous declaration: ‘Non abbiamo paura della 
pubblicita dei documenti.’ Cf. Theodor von Sickel, Rémische Erinnerungen (ed. L. Santi- 


faller, Vienna, 1947), p. 35. 
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The issue becomes more complicated and controversial when it is a 
question not only of historical judgement but also of moral judgement. 
Recent developments have made this question more acute. Not many 
years ago, historians seemed to have settled down to the view that it was 
their function ‘only to describe and explain, not to pronounce verdicts’ ; 
the historian was not a judge, but a detective, who provided the evidence 
and left his readers to form what moral conclusions they liked. Today the 
climate of opinion has changed. The reasons, so far as I can see, are not 
technical—the fact, for example, that in the very act of selecting and 
presenting his material the historian necessarily imports his own scale of 
values into his work—so much as political. Underlying them are the 
experiences through which we have lived: the perversion of the doctrine 
of ‘reason of State’, totalitarian persecution, the obliteration of Guernica, 
the extirpation of the Jews, the horror of German rule in Russia, gas- 
chambers, concentration-camps, slave-labour, and all the other things we 
associate with the names of Hitler and Mussolini and Franco. To all this, 
it seems to have been obscurely felt, the historian—the dim, ineffectual don 
in his ivory tower at Oxbridge—has contributed. The refusal of historians 
to pass judgement has bred moral relativism and indifferentism ; * their 
emphasis on impersonal forces has sapped our sense of personal responsi- 
bility. To try to write history without moral judgements is therefore 
castigated as anti-social; for personal responsibility, the responsibility of 
the individual for his acts and judgements, is politically necessary. But 
not only is it undesirable; it is also impossible. ‘A historian’, my dis- 
tinguished predecessor once laid down,’ ‘is bound ...to make moral 
judgements on the human acts he is recording’; ‘he could avoid making 
moral judgements only by closing his mind to the meaning of the story’. 
‘Neither the writer nor the reader of a historical narrative can take 
cognizance of the acts of the characters in the story without making moral 
judgements about them’, since ‘it is the essence of human actions that they 
evoke moral judgements’. 

The attitude which Dr Toynbee here expresses is so congenial to 
common sense—the supreme arbiter, enthroned by present-day logical 
positivism as the judge of human conduct—and contains so obviously a 
large element of truth, that it may seem pedantic to subject it to critical 
scrutiny. But in the interests of clarity, and because (as I have said) the 
question goes to the heart of our work here in Chatham House, I would 
like to say a few words about it. Even if the basic correctness of Dr 
Toynbee’s views is not called in question, that does not dispose of the 


1 Cf. I. Berlin, Historical Inevitability (1954), p. 50. 

2 It is perhaps well to add that this judgement seems to me to exaggerate beyond all 
reason the influence of historians; if there is any connexion between the two things, it is 
probably the other way round. 

3 A. J. Toynbee, ‘The Writing of Contemporary History’, International Affairs, April 
1953, p. 138. 
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matter. In the first place, it is important to distinguish carefully betweer 
different types or categories of moral judgement. In the second place, we 
must be careful that what we call moral judgements really are moral, 
and not political wolves masquerading in moral sheeps’ clothing: as 
Herbert Butterfield once observed,? ‘if you are quarrelling about Alsace 
you had better say that you are quarrelling about Alsace, and not that 
you are fighting for righteousness’. 

What, in fact, do we mean when we lay down that part of a historian’s 
function—if not, indeed, his duty—is to make moral judgements? There 
is, first of all, the field of private morality, the case of the politician who 
‘is regularly drunk or beats his wife or makes money by revealing cabinet 
secrets’ ,? the ruler or statesman who either rejects or ignores or flouts the 
accepted moral code. The highly coloured sexual aberrations of King 
Henry II of England and his sons make entertaining reading,’ particularly 
if studied in conjunction with the Wolfenden Report; but what is the 
historian to say of them? Bishop Stubbs appears to have thought that 
‘the vices of the monarchs’ were ‘disastrous to their subjects’,* but he 
would, I think, have been hard put to prove this doctrine by chapter and 
verse. No doubt, these things should be duly recorded; but I cannot 
imagine, if we write that Henry II led a ‘vicious’ or even a ‘wicked’ 
private life, that it adds more than a footnote to the story of his reign. 
The position in regard to the Emperor Charles the Great, whose personal 
morals were also somewhat lax, is perhaps rather different; for it is a 
demonstrable fact that the laxity of Charles’s court produced a reaction, 
led by St Benedict of Aniane, which was of considerable political im- 
portance in the reign of Charles’s son, Louis.® But here it suffices for the 
historian’s purpose to record the facts, the causes and the consequences; 
a moral judgement upon Charles’s way of life adds nothing to our historical 
knowledge. But if we turn to another incident of Charles’s reign, the 
notorious ‘blood-bath of Verden’, the massacre of his Saxon enemies, a 
different type of moral judgement is involved. Charlemagne’s private life, 
it may be argued, is his own concern; but the blood-bath of Verden, like 
the massacre of Glencoe or the slaughter of Drogheda, comes into another 
category. Here we have the deliberate employment of frightfulness as an 
instrument of policy, the use of ‘savage crimes’ and ‘merciless wickedness’ 
(as Sir Winston Churchill wrote of Cromwell *) to further political ends. 
Evidently the historian cannot palliate such deeds. Sir Isaiah Berlin has 


1 H. Butterfield, ‘The Scientific versus the Moralistic Approach in International Affairs’, 
International Affairs, October 1951, p. 417. 

2 IT use the example employed by Butterfield, History and Human Relations (1951), p. 126. 

3 Recently assembled (but sentimentalized) by A. Duggan, Devil’s Brood: The Angevin 
Family (1957); the more sober account in A. L. Poole, From Domesday Book to Magna Carta 
(Oxford History of England, Vol. 111, 1951), is pungent enough. 

4 W. Stubbs, Historical Introductions to the Rolls Series (ed. A. Hassall, 1902), p. 92. 

5 Cf. H. Fichtenau, The Carolingian Empire (1957). 

6 Winston S. Churchill, A History of the English-Speaking Peoples, Vol. 11 (1956), pp. 
231-2. 
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attacked at length the shallowness of the view that ‘it is foolish to judge 
Charlemagne or Napoleon, or Genghis Khan or Hitler or Stalin for their 
massacres’; he has protested against the notion that it is the historian’s 
task to describe ‘the great revolutions of our own time without so much as 
hinting that certain individuals involved in them not merely caused, but 
were responsible for, great misery and destruction’.1 No one, I suppose, 
will doubt that this is true. But we are entitled to ask where, if anywhere, 
it gets us. When we have condemned Charles the Great and Cromwell for 
their wickedness, what exactly have we gained? Are we supposed to strip 
off their title to greatness, like the decorations from a cashiered officer? 
Are we to do a subtraction sum from their major, admitted, positive 
achievements, and precisely how do we strike the balance? Are we simply 
to say ‘Charles was a wicked man, but . . .’, or ‘in spite of his wickedness 
posterity has concurred in regarding Charles as great’? Are we, because of 
the crimes with which he is charged, the liquidation of rivals, and all the 
rest of the familiar catalogue, to deny Stalin’s great services to Russia 
and to us in the war against fascism? I would not suggest that the moral 
issue is irrelevant, and certainly nothing should be suppressed; but it is 
only one issue among many, and I cannot easily believe it is the most 
important of those with which historians have to deal. For the historian is 
concerned, after all, mainly with consequences; and though the con- 
sequences of Cromwell’s massacres in Ireland were an enduring legacy of 
Anglo-Irish animosity, the consequences of Charlemagne’s massacres in 
Saxony were, curiously enough, the opposite; the Saxons were soon the 
most loyal supporters of the Frankish monarchy. In some ways, it almost 
seems, our moral judgements raise more problems than they solve; for, 
though it would be pleasant to think that nemesis always overtakes the 
evil-doer, if we are really honest, we shall have to ask whether, politically, 
evil does not sometimes pay; we shall have to approach with open minds 
the whole knotty problem of ‘reason of State’, and whether there are not, 
in fact, whether we like it or not, two standards of morality, public or 
private.2 No one who has examined this problem in all its ramifications 
will suppose it can be solved by the simple device of declaring that it does 
‘violence to the basic notions of our morality’.* Of course it does: precisely 
that is the essence of the problem of morality in history and in politics. 

There are thus, I venture to think, good reasons for believing that the 
question of moral judgement is more complicated than it is currently 
fashionable to admit. In fact, it sometimes looks suspiciously like one of 
the ‘great alibis’ against which Sir Isaiah Berlin has so eloquently de- 
claimed.‘ In its crudest version, which we have heard ad nauseam for the 

1 Berlin, op. cit., pp. 76-7. 

2 Cf. Friedrich Meinecke, Machiavellism. The Doctrine of Raison d’Etat and its Place in 
Modern History (1957). Although there is much in this famous book with which I am unable 


to agree, it does at least honestly confront the problems and difficulties. 
3 Berlin, op. cit., p. 77. 4 Tbid., p. 78. 
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past twelve years, it may take the form: ‘Hitler was wicked; therefore 
the German people is exonerated; the generals and diplomats and func- 
tionaries, through whom his wickedness was implemented, were only doing 
their duty.’ More subtly, it may be used to exonerate the historian, and 
then it takes the form: ‘Hitler was wicked, and therefore there is really 
no more that I can say, for his wickedness is simply a fact which defies 
historical analysis.’ In fact, Hitler’s wickedness is one thing; how he came 
to be in a position to exercise his wickedness in the way he did, by whose 
mistaken or possibly wicked calculations, by what chain of circumstances, 
by whose derelictions of duty, on the part not only of Germans but also of 
English and French and Americans and others, is another thing; and it is 
with the latter that, first and foremost, the historian has to do. Here, 
however, when we get into this complicated realm, moral judgement seems 
to be a luxury we can ill afford. For who, surveying the whole complex 
problem, all the world-wide errors of omission and commission, is going to 
be the first to throw a stone? We may think, as I thought at the time and 
still think, that the policy of appeasement was mistaken; but who, at 
this distance of time, would still assert—as once was so commonly asserted 
—that its exponents, including such figures as Mr Neville Chamberlain 
and Lord Halifax, are deserving of moral censure? And who save poli- 
ticians who have learnt nothing and forgotten nothing would dare to 
assert that an opposite policy would necessarily and beyond peradventure 
have checked Hitler or averted war? But there is still another considera- 
tion which I am bound to raise at this point. Hitler was wicked; but it is 
important to be clear in what his wickedness consisted. He was wicked for 
the killings and tortures, individual and in the mass, for which he was 
responsible. But it is another question whether we can charge him with 
wickedness on account of his political plans. They may have been out- 
rageous; we may think of them as things which we should rather die than 
suffer; but that does not make them immoral. There is nothing immoral, 
for example, though we may not like it, in the suppression of democratic 
forms of government, particularly as it was done with a sufficient show of 
legality and the assent of a majority of the people concerned. He was cer- 
tainly not immoral in seeking to impose German hegemony on Europe, 
and it could even be that such a form of rule would eventually have 
brought benefits, as the hegemony imposed by ancient Rome brought 
benefits. It is even doubtful, except for the very small proportion of us 
who are unswerving pacifists, whether he should be accounted immoral 
merely on account of his recourse to war; at any rate this cannot be 
decided without consideration of the thorny problem of just and unjust 
war, and whether in fact there is such a thing as just war, which theo- 
logians have never ceased to debate and never finally decided.1 


1 This is not the place to discuss the arguments of the theologians, beginning with St 
Augustine; but cf. what is perhaps the best modern discussion from a historical point of view, 
viz. C. Erdmann, Die Entstehung des Kreuzzugsgedankens (Stuttgart, 1935), pp. 5 sqq. 
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I hope it will not seem to you that in the preceding remarks I am 
splitting hairs, because they bring me to what is in practice probably 
the most immediately important aspect of what I have to say. Even what 
seem to be ‘straight’ moral issues, I have tried to indicate, are in reality 
more complicated than at first appearance they seem; but often what we 
think of as moral judgements prove on examination to be mixed up with 
judgements that are political, and sometimes, I am afraid, they are 
political judgements in disguise—a sort of ‘supercharge’ which the 
historian adds to his condemnation of a certain policy.1 A classical 
example of this confusion, as Mr Beloff has pointed out,? is the view that, 
during the years between 1931 and 1939, ‘the moral duty of averting world 
war implied the political duty on the part of Western statesmen to reject 
“appeasement” and uphold “‘collective security” ’. The brief answer to 
this argument was supplied by M. Raymond Aron. The error, he said, lies 
in ascribing ‘to the conduct or thought of others a meaning arbitrarily 
deduced from one’s own interpretation of events’; ‘one must not judge 
one’s adversaries’—in this instance the so-called ‘appeasers’—‘as if one’s 
own cause were identified with the ultimate truth’.? Where events lie far 
back, most of us are willing to admit fhis truism; we scoff at the type of 
history in which ‘the struggle of Whigs and Tories is ranged into an epic 
conflict of the righteous against the unrighteous’. But in the realm of 
current affairs, where we ourselves are involved, it is different. We feel 
what we call ‘moral indignation’; the indignation is real, but it is another 
question whether it is always moral. As it seems to me, something of this 
sort happened during the Suez crisis of 1956. The last thing I should wish 
to do today is to fan the moral indignation which was so rife a year ago. 
But it may, I think, safely be said that the moral charges so freely bandied 
about at that time were irrelevant. We may assume, for our present 
purposes, that the right objective for British policy was to safeguard and 
maintain and strengthen the British Empire and Commonwealth—though 
it might be well to remember that in the eyes of God, or of eternity, or 
even in the eyes of historians a century ahead, this objective may not 
necessarily possess the same priority it appears to have for us. But, what- 
ever our own views and however strongly we may feel them, it is utterly 
impossible for any one of us to lay down with certitude how or even 
whether the objective could have been achieved. We cannot be sure that 
it would have been secured either by determined pursuit of the methods 
begun and then abandoned by the Government, or by the methods pro- 
posed by the Opposition; we cannot even demonstrate with any element 
of assurance that the one policy was more likely than the other to produce 

1 Cf. Butterfield, History and Human Relations, p. 104. 

2 International Affairs, October 1953, p. 542 

3 Cf. Raymond Aron, The Opium of the Intellectuals (1957), p. 159. 


4 Butterfield, op. cit., p. 105; and cf. the same writer’s earlier and fuller treatment, 
The Whig Interpretation of History (1931). 
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the desired result. The question, in short, is one of method; principle is 
not involved, still less moral principle. It is true that politically, if we are 
called upon to endorse the one method or the other, and are offered no 
alternative, we must be prepared to make up our minds without certitude 
—in cruder language, to gamble. But it is important that there should be 
someone there to make us aware, in his account of events, that we are 
gambling; that the issue is not a stark choice between black and white; 
and that, in any case, the outcome of such happenings—unless all his- 
torical experience is at fault—is likely to be ‘utterly remote from the 
conscious purposes of those who set them in motion and appear to direct 
them’.! That function is what the historian is there to perform, and I 
suggest it is important that you leave him free to perform it, and do not 
try to attach him to the wheel of any political, or national, or party 
chariot. 

But granted all this, you may say, may we not at least concur in 
pouring moral obloquy on the head of Colonel Nasser? Here (granting 
for the moment that the legal position is clear, which many Western 
experts outside England and France appear to doubt) is a man who has 
broken engagements into which he freely entered. How, unless such 
conduct is condemned, can we hope to safeguard the rule of law? The 
answer, I venture to think, may be put in this form: indulge in this luxury 
of moral condemnation if you will, but do not confuse it with political 
expediency or delude yourself into thinking that it will necessarily be en- 
dorsed by the verdict of history—that is to say, by the consensus of 
historians looking back from the future. Political expediency might sug- 
gest—I do not say it necessarily will—that the effect of moral condemna- 
tion in the West might all too easily be to raise Nasser’s prestige and 
increase his standing in the East; nor can we expect the Eastern peoples 
to share without question our attitude towards the inviolability of 
treaties, however freely entered into, between a weak Eastern and a 
strong Western Power. ‘Free’, in this connotation, is a relative term; 
there are all sorts of pressures which may compel a weaker country ‘freely’ 
to negotiate a treaty with a stronger one, or with an interest which has the 
backing of a stronger one. Furthermore, although it is easy to argue that, 
in changed circumstances, a treaty freely negotiated should not be 
repudiated, but should be altered or abrogated by negotiation, it is not 
cynical to reply that this is more easily said than done. Instances do not 
readily come to mind, at least in cases where major political interests 
and national prestige are involved.? Hence, in historical fact, insistence on 
the inviolability of treaties is almost necessarily advantageous to those 
whom one of our most distinguished living historians, Dr G. P. Gooch, 


1 Cf. E. H. Carr, Conditions of Peace (1942), p. 6. 
2 Or, as C. R. M. F. Cruttwell, A History of Peaceful Change in the Modern World (1937), 
p. 211, expresses it, ‘vital interests and questions of national honour’. 
B 
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has called the ‘beneficiaries of the status quo’.1 The German princes who 
were ‘mediatized’ or dispossessed after 1801 may have been filled with 
moral indignation at the breach of public law; but I cannot find that 
historians shed many tears over them. The brutal fact is that few young 
peoples would have secured their independence and their power to guide 
their own destiny if they had not broken through the network of public 
law constructed by the beneficiaries of the status quo to stabilize a posi- 
tion favourable to themselves; and few historians will be found to condemn 
them out of hand for this. 

The same is true of internal opponents of the existing order. We speak 
of people in Cyprus and Algeria as ‘terrorists’, and our very choice of 
term implies a moral judgement; but who, in fact, is the terrorist in 
Cyprus, Colonel Grivas, as perhaps 40 million English people think, or 
General Harding, as perhaps 500 million Greeks, Africans, Indians, and 
Chinese think? I ask what may seem to you a preposterous question not 
to answer it, but to point out that to historians of the future the whole 
issue involved by the moral judgement implicit in the word ‘terrorist’ will 
seem irrelevant. The historian is unlikely to use the word ‘terrorist’ at all; 
what he will see is a struggle between two conceptions of right, and not 
between right and wrong. As a Swiss commentator has pointed out, if the 
Algerians are ‘terrorists’, so for the house of Habsburg in the thirteenth 
century was William Tell.2 To describe Tell as a ‘terrorist’ decides no 
historical issue; it simply means that we are taking sides with the Habs- 
burgs against the Biindler, with Austria against Switzerland. The use of 
the word to describe the Cypriot or Algerian opponents of England and 
France has much the same connotation today. It may, for all I know, be 
politically expedient, if you happen to desiderate the continuation of 
English and French rule in the two territories. But you cannot expect the 


1 Cf. G. P. Gooch, Studies in Diplomacy and Statecraft (1942), p. 192. 

* The statement in the Ziirich Tat (24 August 1955) is perhaps worth quotation. ‘Tradi- 
tionally’, it is stated, ‘the word “‘terror’’ is bound up with the idea that a minority possessing 
power enforces a certain system upon a majority with other ideas. If this notion is related to 
conditions in North Africa, then the logical conclusion is as follows: the French minority 
which is in control of power, which has aircraft, tanks, tens of thousands of organized troops, 
and all the other apparatus of modern war, is enforcing on the overwhelming majority of 
native Algerians and Moroccans an order which they do not want. With this object they are 
employing weapons which the Algerians and Moroccans do not possess. Consequently the 
number of North African casualties in every clash normally exceeds the French casualties 
ten or twenty times. If we speak of “‘terrorists’’ or ‘‘ terror’, then logically these expressions 
should apply to the French, not to the Moroccans and Algerians. The decisive point about 
these terms, however, is (as it seems to us) their political evaluation. For the house of 
Habsburg in the thirteenth century William Tell was undoubtedly the typical example of 
a terrorist. His activities, as they are recounted in the saga, are exactly parallel to those of 
the Algerian and Moroccan rebels. For us in Switzerland, therefore, the question arises how 
politically we should evaluate the events in North Africa. What reason is there for us to 
adopt the idiom of the colonial Powers, which (with good reason from their own point of 
view) are trying to convert world opinion to the view that the Moroccans and Algerians, who 
are fighting for their independence, are ‘‘terrorists’’? Now that it has become clear to every- 
one that what is happening in North Africa is a national revolt, it seems to us an opportune 
moment to press for a change of terms in the Swiss press, and to leave the expression 
“‘terrorists’’ to the colonial Powers and their press.’ 
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historian, who is aware of the relativity of such judgements, to think and 
write in such terms. He may reprobate the use of terror; but he will also 
reprobate the conditions which, in the eyes of the so-called ‘terrorists’, 
made recourse to terror necessary. But in all probability he will do 
neither ; he will fulfil his purpose as a historian if he describes the circum- 
stances which caused both sides to take up arms. To do this, he must 
establish a position which enables him to do justice to the viewpoint 
and aspirations of both parties; and it is hard to see how he can do that 
unless he can establish a position above and beyond the contending 
parties, from which the relativity of their conflicting moralities is apparent. 

In a still wider field, we shall do well to bear the same considerations in 
mind when we have to deal with the great conflict of the present which we 
call the ‘cold war’. That it has represented, during the past decade, a 
power-conflict of first magnitude probably no one doubts, and as such it 
must figure in the pages of any historian of the period. Even so, as Mr 
Beloff has pointed out,1 ‘we cannot be sure that this conflict will come to 
seem the most important one of our age in the light of future develop- 
ments’; indeed, there are already signs that when we are in a position to 
see events in the longer perspective of the historian, other aspects, such as 
the emancipation of the coloured races, may turn out to have been more 
pregnant with world-historical significance, and the ‘cold war’ may appear 
simply as a conditioning environment in which the great shift from 
European to non-European preponderance took place.? Here again, we 
cannot assume that the attitude of the politician—or, at any rate, of those 
European and American politicians for whom the ‘cold war’ is the domi- 
nant fact of politics—and the attitude of the historian are, or should be, 
identical. But we are asked to regard the ‘cold war’ not simply as the 
struggle of two power-groupings, which it certainly is, but as a moral 
conflict, a struggle of righteousness against unrighteousness, of justice 
against injustice, of a ‘free world’ (a term which itself embodies a bold 
moral judgement), fighting to uphold moral values, against an immoral 
‘world conspiracy of Communism’.* The first thing to be said about this 
attitude is that it is double-edged: in other words, it can be used equally 
by both camps; the Russians and Chinese and their associates may believe 
as sincerely as we do that moral issues are involved, that such things as 
‘capitalist exploitation’ (to use their parlance) are evil, and that right is 
on their side. Secondly, we cannot ignore—or at least the historian cannot 
ignore, and the politician will do so at his peril—that ‘the great schism 
between east and west is interpreted differently in London and Bombay, in 


1 International Affairs, October 1953, Pp. 5 

2 Cf. Ludwig Dehio, Deutschland und die Woltpoliti kim 20. Jahrhundert (1955), p- 33- 

8 Thus the present Prime Minister, The Rt. Hon. Harold Macmillan, told the Conserva- 
tive Party Conference at Brighton on 12 October 1957 that ‘to most of us’ the cold war ‘is 
the struggle between good and evil’. 
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Washington and Tokyo’.! The view that great moral issues are involved is 
certainly not universal; the whole conception of ‘neutralism’, which has 
gained ground so rapidly in the last two or three years, is evidently based 
on the opposite conviction. This is a fact which the historian, seeking to 
describe things as they are, must take into account. The politician, 
striving to build up the strongest possible array of force, may oppose 
‘neutralism’ as a source of disunity and weakness which it is his business to 
combat, and as a means of combating it he may denounce it as ‘immoral’ ; 2 
the historian has simply to register the fact of its existence, its strength, 
the causes which provoked it, the attitudes and interests it represents. 
He has no cause to pass a moral judgement on it; it suffices for his purpose 
that it exists as a historical factor, and at most he may think to evaluate 
its influence as such. But it is a question of still greater import, whether 
these are matters in which moral judgement is in place at all, whether we 
are not confusing counsel in imbuing political issues with moral (or, more 
correctly, with ideological) overtones. The moral issue can only be fought 
on the moral plane; and if we have confidence in our moral values, we 
should not fear to engage Communism on that level. On the other hand, 
as Herbert Butterfield has pointed out,’ it is not the moral force of Com- 
munism but the power of Russia which, of recent years, has turned the 
‘cold war’ into an affair of such urgency; and this is a political fact which 
would exist even if Marx had never lived and Communism never been 
conceived. To explain the recent reorientation of Syrian policy in terms 
of a ‘Communist conspiracy’, for example, is only to befog the issue: in 
the situation in which it found itself, the attitude of the Syrian Govern- 
ment would hardly have been different if, instead of Khrushchev and 
Bulganin, a reactionary tsar had been ruling in the Kremlin. On the other 
hand, assuming that we are correct in believing that Russia is seeking to 
impose hegemony, it is a legitimate political purpose, which needs no 
further justification, to oppose that hegemony; and nothing is gained by 
decking it out in the specious garb of a moral crusade, any more than it 
was wise in 1914 to pretend that a war undertaken to combat the threat of 
German hegemony was a struggle of righteousness against unrighteous- 
ness. On the contrary, as it seems to me, a great deal is lost by dragging 
in inapplicable moral categories; for thus we turn into a life-and-death 
struggle of moral principles—in which not one side only but millions on 
both sides and millions of innocent bystanders will be liable to die—what, 
if we throw the ‘moral’ incumbrances overboard, is a political issue 
susceptible, if handled on that level, of compromise and settlement. 


1 Cf. Aron, op. cit., p. 239. 
* This is, of course, not the only possible attitude towards ‘neutralism’; with equal logic, 
as it seems to me, Western statesmen might welcome its growth as setting up a barrier, or 
‘no man’s land’, between the Communist and non-Communist worlds, which, properly 
handled, might aid their efforts to hold Communism at arm’s length. 
3 International Affairs, October 1951, p. 422. 
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Here, I should like to submit to you, in this confusion of the moral and the 
political—which I fear is sometimes deliberate—we arrive at something 
which, having regard to the disastrous consequences with which it 
threatens us all, we can all join in condemning as immoral, and that 
whether it is practised by Western statesmen or by Eastern statesmen or 
(as in fact it is) by both. 

In the present climate of affairs—a climate which, I am bound to 
say, seems to me to betoken the onset of latter-day barbarism—this view 
may seem heterodox, if not outrageous. In fact, as Sir Winston Churchill 
has so ably demonstrated, it reflects a basic principle of British policy. 
‘For four hundred years’, in Sir Winston’s words, 


the foreign policy of England has been to oppose the strongest, most aggressive, 
most dominating Power on the Continent. ... The policy of England takes no 
account of which nation it is that seeks the overlordship of Europe. The 
question is not whether it is Spain, or the French Monarchy, or the French 
Empire, or the German Empire, or the Hitler régime. It has nothing to do with 
rulers or nations, it is concerned solely with whoever is the strongest... . It is 
a law of public policy which we are following and not a mere expedient dictated 
by accidental circumstances, or likes and dislikes, or any other sentiment. 


These wise words, with their explicit rejection of any policy based on 
‘likes and dislikes’—that is to say, on moral repugnance, or moral con- 
demnation, or moral indignation—echoed (though Sir Winston scarcely 
knew it) the views expressed some eighty years earlier by an even greater 
statesman, whose conduct of affairs was also inspired by a high ethical 
code. In the middle of the nineteenth century, when revolutionary France 
held much the same place in many people’s estimation as Communist 
Russia does today, Prince Bismarck was taken to task by General von 
Gerlach for his failure to base his policy on opposition to ‘the evil spirit’ 
of the French Revolution. Gerlach’s political principle—a principle with- 
out which (he stated) he regarded ‘all political combinations as faulty, 
unsafe and highly dangerous’—was ‘the struggle against the Revolution’. 
Bismarck, on the other hand, rejected this so-called principle—rejected it 
not only as unrealistic, but as immoral.2 To import such notions into 
politics, he argued, was to surrender to the impulse of ‘sympathies and 
antipathies’—in Sir Winston’s words, of ‘likes and dislikes’—a course 
which Bismarck was unable to reconcile with his ‘sense of duty’. Anyone 
acting after this pattern, he added, ‘ceases to be a politician and acts 
according to his personal caprice’, even if he disguises his personal opinions 
by dressing them up as solemn moral principles. Morality, in politics, lies 
in renouncing personal antipathies and keeping conscientiously to the 
realm of realities. ‘My ideal’ for the politician, Bismarck reiterated, is 


1 Winston S. Churchill, The Second World War, Vol. 1 (1948), pp. 162-3. 
2 The Bismarck-Gerlach correspondence was analysed and discussed by Otto Vossler, 
‘Bismarcks Ethos’, Historische Zeitschrift (1951), pp. 263-92. 
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‘freedom from prejudice’ ; it is ‘the habit of deciding independently of any 
feelings of antipathy to or preference for foreign states and their rulers’. 
I have reserved to the end these statements of Churchill and Bismarck, 
to which I should attach capital importance, because they seem to me to 
contain the key to the problem of moral judgement, both as it affects 
politics and as it affects history. The way of the politician and the way of 
the historian, we have seen more than once, seem to lead in different 
directions. But if Churchill and Bismarck are right in their analysis, as I 
believe they are, the divergence is more apparent than real. The moral 
conception for which Gerlach stood—a conception which many today 
unconsciously echo—implies an abstract, transcendent ethical norm, an 
extraneous principle by which everything else is judged and which retains 
its imperative quality without reference to the fact whether or not it can 
be translated into political practice.2 For Bismarck, on the contrary, 
morality is not an abstract conception standing outside political reality, 
but stems from within it; it is concrete and immanent, and is expressed 
in the statesman’s sense of moral responsibility for his actions. One 
aspect of this is the strength of character to resist the beckoning will-o’- 
the-wisp of personal hatred, prejudice, conviction, and parti-pris—in 
Bismarck’s case the idea (which he also shared) that the French Revolution 
was evil. Here, as elsewhere—for example, in the matter of preventive 
war—Bismarck sensed, from a deeper moral level, the danger of reliance 
on fallible human reason. ‘A statesman’, he said, ‘cannot create anything 
himself; he must wait and listen until he hears the steps of God sounding 
through events and then leap up and grasp the hem of his garment.’ 4 

It is easy to criticise this characteristic statement as hypocritical; but 
I believe it is profoundly true, and that we should be happier today if 
more statesmen of all parties and all countries would follow Bismarck’s 
lead. What I wish to emphasize, however, is that what Bismarck says of 
the statesman is true also, as I see it, of the historian in his sphere. He 
also must try to rise above causes and factions and contending principles, 
and listen for the steps of God sounding through events.5 The vindication 

1 The correspondence between Bismarck and Gerlach was edited by H. Kohl in 1896; 
the main texts are also to be found in Bismarck’s Gedanken und Erinnerungen, Bd. I (Volks- 
ausgabe, 1905), pp. 178-214. For convenience I cite from the standard English translation 
(Reflections and Reminiscences, ed. A. J. Butler (1898), Vol. 1, pp. 170-208). 

2 Gerlach even cited the phrase: Victrix causa diis placuit [sed] victa Catoni (Eng. ed., p. 
190); to which Bismarck replied: ‘I cannot allow you the consolation of victa causa Catoni 
placuit, if therewith you incur the danger of drawing our common Fatherland into a “‘victa 
causa” ’ (p. 202). Earlier (p. 191) he had written: ‘Nor do I believe it possible to carry out 
principle in politics as something whose remotest consequences break through every other 
consideration, and which forms to a certain extent the only trump suit in the game, the 
lowest card of which ss beats the highest of every other suit.’ 

* Cf. Vossler, op. cit., p. 277. 

‘CEA. J.P. Taylor, La The Man and the Statesman (1955), p. 115. 

5 I am, of course, aware that this attitude has been attacked by those who argue that a 
historian who proceeds in this way simply succeeds in giving ‘his own preconceptions and 


feelings the form of eternal truth’ (A. Hourani, International Affairs, April 1953, p. 205). 
The pitfalls are obvious; but it does not seem to me to be necessary to stumble into them. 
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of the moral element in history neither requires nor permits the separation 
of the sheep from the goats by the historian.1 It is not that we are in- 
capable of distinguishing good from evil, but rather that we cannot know 
the future and that every historical cause—including our own—has its 
share of iniquities.2 Just as the ethics of politics are immanent in all 
political action, so the ethics of history-writing reside in history, and are 
not something imported into it from outside by the historian.* As Sir 
Maurice Powicke has pointed out,* we must beware of imposing moral 
judgements upon history, because such judgements ‘would make a large 
part of it a breach with itself’. ‘The morality of history-writing’, it has 
been well said, ‘is exclusively methodological’ ; ® or, as Lord Acton put it, 
‘the morality of historians consists of those things which affect veracity’.® 
As we should expect from so lofty a mind, it is a conception of morality 
which towers above the dogmatic judgements of day-by-day politics, 
just as Bismarck’s conception of morality towered above Gerlach’s parti- 
pris. It does not ask the question which (as Acton pungently observed) 
‘amuses ingenious boys and idle men’,’ whether people are good or bad; 
but it provides us, I believe, with the only standard of historical work 
which will stand the test of time, and the only morality, either in history 
or in politics, which we can be sure is not tainted by prejudice or passion. 
We may, indeed—and, indeed, we shall—fall below Acton’s standard; but 
less we cannot attempt and more we cannot hope to achieve. Neverthe- 
less it will help, when we come to put Acton’s precept into practice, if, 
as we turn to the practical problems of the present, we bear in mind the 
words which Bismarck uttered on the morrow of the Austro-Prussian 
war of 1866. ‘Austria’, he said, to those who wished to punish the defeated 
Power for its wickedness, ‘was no more wrong in opposing our claims than 
we were in making them.’ ® Transpose this statement into the present, 
substitute for Austria and Prussia the names of those Powers which in the 
contemporary world you think most apposite, and it will give you, for 
historian and politician alike, the practical application of what I have been 
trying to say today. 

1 Cf. H. Butterfield, History and Human Relations, p. 104. 

2 Cf. Aron, op. cit., p. 135. 

® Cf. G. J. Renier, History. Its Purpose and Method (1950), p. 255- 

* F. M. Powicke, Modern Historians and the Study of History (1955), p. 161. 

5 Renier, op. cit., p. 255. 

® Cited from the Acton manuscripts by H. Butterfield, Man on his Past (1955), p- 73- 


7 [bid., p. 228. 
8 Cf. Taylor, op. cit., p. 87. 











SOVEREIGNTY AND JURISDICTION 
IN EASTERN ARABIA 


}.-B, BELLY 
\ REMINDER of the difficulties and complications that can arise 


from the absence of any agreed frontiers in Eastern and South- 

Eastern Arabia has recently been afforded by the struggle in Oman 
between the Sultan of Muscat and the soz-disant Imam, Ghalib ibn Ali. To 
some observers at the time the gravest implication of the struggle appeared 
to lie in the opportunity it offered Saudi Arabia to resume the pursuit of her 
long-standing ambition to gain control of South-Eastern Arabia by giving 
the Imam and his followers material and moral backing; it was even 
suspected that the Saudi Arabian Government might have actively insti- 
gated the Imam to raise the standard of revolt. While there is a danger, 
in so emphasizing the external influences that may have contributed to the 
uprising, of under-estimating its more relevant internal causes, it is never- 
theless true to say, as some commentators have said, that the opportunities 
for Saudi Arabia to exploit a disturbed situation of this kind might have 
been considerably fewer if the frontiers in this part of Arabia had been 
delineated. So long as these remain vague and unfixed King Saud will 
continue to feel free to challenge the authority of the Sultan of Muscat 
and Oman and that of the rulers of the Trucial Shaikhdoms in the western 
marches of their dominions, as he did five years ago when he despatched 
a force to seize the Buraimi Oasis. 

Unfortunately, the demarcation of the frontiers of Eastern Arabia is 
a task of far greater complexity than the readiness with which the sugges- 
tions were put forward during the Oman troubles would indicate, and the 
opposition of Saudi Arabia, now as in the past, to any boundary settlement 
not based upon the complete acceptance of her claims is far from being 
the only difficulty in the way of such a settlement. Sovereignty and juris- 
diction, the essential accompaniments of frontier delineation, are not 
subjects that admit of easy discussion in the context of the desert border- 
lands of Eastern Arabia; nor has the political evolution of the countries 
of the region yet reached a stage where these concepts might be expected 
to possess easily recognizable force and meaning. 

The only frontiers in existence in Eastern Arabia, defined by treaty 
and internationally recognized, are those of Kuwait.with Saudi Arabia 
and the frontiers of both with the neutral zone lying between them on the 
Persian Gulf coast. Elsewhere in Eastern Arabia there are what might be 
termed frontiéres de convenance which have not yet received the sanction 
16 
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of written recognition. Only the sea, one might say, provides the countries 
of the Arabian littoral with the semblance of frontiers, and even here 
there is uncertainty over maritime rights and the extent of territorial 
waters, not to mention the ownership of islands in the Gulf. All the 
principal States of Eastern Arabia—Saudi Arabia, Bahrain, Qatar, Abu 
Dhabi, and the Sultanate of Muscat aud Oman—are involved in frontier 
disputes and some of them are at loggerheads with two or more of their 
neighbours. Oil exploitation and discovery have exacerbated these dis- 
putes, but it would be a mistake to assume that oil is the sole or even the 
prime motive behind the disputes or that the removal of this element from 
the frontier questions would automatically contribute to their settlement. 
What makes their settlement problematical is the tribal nature of Arabian 
society and politics and the fact that the areas concerned are, in the main, 
desert wastes peopled only by nomad tribes. There is no concept of terri- 
torial sovereignty in Arabian society and no grasp of the idea of political 
sovereignty vested in a people or in a ruler. A shaikh exercises sultah or 
authority over a tribe, the members of which signify their loyalty to him 
and concede authority to him. He may exercise jurisdiction over several 
tribes in this fashion, and, by implication, over the land they inhabit. 
With nomad tribes the complications that may ensue are many, and further 
reference will be made to them later in connexion with the territorial 
disputes of Saudi Arabia and the Trucial Shaikhdom of Abu Dhabi. 

Taken in what may be described as a descending order of acrimony, 
the more prominent disputes may be summarized as follows: 


(x) the dispute between Saudi Arabia and Abu Dhabi over the coast and hinter- 
land between Qatar and Abu Dhabi town and over the region to the south 
and west of the Buraimi Oasis, including the oasis itself; 

(2) the dispute between Saudi Arabia and the Sultanate of Muscat and Oman 
over the Buraimi Oasis; 

(3) the dispute between Abu Dhabi and Qatar over Khaur al Udaid, the large 
bay at the base of the Qatar peninsula on its eastern side; 

(4) the dispute between Bahrain and Qatar over the ruined town and environs 
of Zubara in north-western Qatar; 

(5) the dispute between Qatar and Saudi Arabia over their common frontier. 


Generally speaking, the parties to these quarrels base their claims to 
the territories in dispute upon one or both of two grounds: past or present 
occupation and the previous or current exercise of jurisdiction. To take 
the last two disputes, which may be dealt with briefly: the historical 
grounds upon which the Shaikh of Bahrain bases his claim to Zubara are 
those of the continual occupation and administration of the town and its 
hinterland by the Al Khalifah Shaikhs of Bahrain, from the time of their 
settlement at Zubara in 1766, seventeen years before they conquered 
Bahrain from the Persians, until their relinquishment of the town in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, partly as a consequence of the 
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Turkish occupation of Qatar and partly at the instigation of the British 
Government. Today Zubara is a deserted ruin, but the Shaikh of Bahrain 
still presses his claim to it and cites as supporting evidence the ownership 
of property there by the Al Khalifah family. He maintains, also, that 
certain of the tribes around Zubara, particularly the Al Naim, acknowledge 
his authority, and he states that he wishes to exercise jurisdiction over 
them. It has been pointed out to him that he cannot expect to exercise 
jurisdiction over those he claims as subjects in the territory of another 
ruler unless a specific agreement has been made to this effect, but his 
contention is that the sea coast of Qatar cannot automatically be taken 
to constitute the maritime frontier of that State to the exclusion of his 
claim to Zubara, especially as the coast has not been explicitly recognized 
as such a frontier in any written agreement. In putting forward this argu- 
ment, however, the Shaikh of Bahrain is relying rather upon European 
ideas of sovereignty and jurisdiction than upon those traditional to and 
understood by the inhabitants of Eastern Arabia. 

There is no comparable inclination on the part of the Shaikh of Qatar 
to argue the case for Zubara: rather does he feel it to be unnecessary, 
since in his case the old adage about possession and the law works to 
his advantage. Nor does the unmarked state of his frontier with Saudi 
Arabia trouble him unduly, since relations between Qatar and Saudi 
Arabia are good, a circumstance due as much to the similarity in religious 
outlook of the two rulers—both adhering to the puritanical observance 
of Islam decreed by the eighteenth-century reformer, Muhammad ibn 
Abdul Wahhab—as to the fact that Saudi Arabia does not exert the same 
pressure upon the marches of Qatar as upon those of Abu Dhabi and Oman. 
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Yet the elements of discord are present in the situation and could emerge 
into the open if relations between the two States should deteriorate. A 
de facto frontier exists along a line that runs across the lower half of the 
peninsula, roughly speaking, from the lower half of the Dauhat al Salwa, 
the long inlet that separates the western coast of Qatar from the Saudi 
Arabian mainland, to the vicinity of Khaur al Udaid. At the northern 
end of this line the Saudis maintain a customs and frontier post. Within 
Qatar the ruler of Saudi Arabia collects zakat (a payment, the nature of 
which will be described more fully later) from some sections of certain 
tribes and also pays them subsidies, notably to the Qatar branch of the 
Bani Hajir, a tribe of which the major portion resides in the Saudi 
Arabian province of Al Hasa. It is not impossible that one day this 
two-way flow of money may be cited in support of a Saudi Arabian 
claim to jurisdiction over parts of Oatar beyond the de facto frontier, a 
claim which might well be bolstered up by reference to previous Saudi 
jurisdiction over the area in the nineteenth century. There are, in addi- 
tion, frequent crossings of wandering tribes into and out of Qatar, a 
consideration which complicates the question of jurisdiction and conse- 
quently of sovereignty, as will be seen later with reference to the rivalry 
of Saudi Arabia and Abu Dhabi. 

The third of the disputes under consideration is that between the 
rulers of Qatar and Abu Dhabi over their common frontier in the vicinity 
of Khaur al Udaid. It would be fairly safe to say that the claims and 
counter-claims of the rulers concerned are by no means so important 
intrinsically as the animosity displayed would appear to indicate. Abu 
Dhabi’s historical claim to Khaur al Udaid rests upon the sojourn there 
for several years in the nineteenth century of a branch of the Bani Yas, 
the principal tribe of Abu Dhabi, called the Qubaisat, who became 
estranged from the rest of the Bani Yas and removed to Khaur al Udaid 
at different times between 1835 and 1877. The settlement was abandoned 
in the latter year by the Qubaisat, most of whom eventually returned to 
Abu Dhabi, and the site has stood deserted to this day. Occasionally it is 
visited by wandering tribes like the Al Murra and the Al Manasir, or by 
Bani Yas fishermen, all of whom resort to the place for water. It is on 
the strength of past associations with the place, as well as upon the fact 
of its being frequented by his subjects, the Bani Yas and certain of the 
Al Manasir, that the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi rests his claim. 

It is when one comes to consider that desolate and unmarked tract of 
Arabia immediately to the south and east of Qatar that one finds oneself 
confronted with the more troublesome aspects of the question of sove- 
reignty and jurisdiction in Eastern Arabia, aspects which have so far 
been only lightly touched upon in the account of the foregoing disputes. 
More than forty years ago, when Ottoman sovereignty extended over the 
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Arabian shore of the Persian Gulf as far as the Qatar peninsula, an agree- 
ment was reached between the British and Ottoman Governments 
defining the limits of Turkish jurisdiction in the area. The British Govern- 
ment had never formally recognized Turkish suzerainty over Qatar, and 
by 1913 it had definitely set its face not only against any further Turkish 
penetration of the Persian Gulf but also against the continuance of 
Turkish rule in Qatar. On 29 July of that year the two Governments 
agreed to recognize as the limits of Turkish sovereignty in Eastern Arabia 
a line running due south from a point on the Arabian coast opposite 
Zakhnuniyah Island. By this so-called ‘Blue Line’ Agreement, which 
demarcated the eastern limits of the Turkish sanjaq of Najd, the Sublime 
Porte renounced all claim to Arabia east of that line, including the penin- 
sula of Qatar. The agreement never, in fact, came into force for, although 
the instrument embodying it was supposed to be ratified within three 
months of its conclusion, ratification had not been effected by October 
1914 when Britain and Turkey went to war. In any case, it is doubtful 
whether ratification would have averted future difficulties over frontiers 
in Eastern Arabia, for when the late Abdul Aziz ibn Saud, ruler of Najd, 
threw off the trappings of Turkish suzerainty and began to extend his 
sway over the coastal region, he refused to be bound by any agreements 
concerning this area, whether ratified or not, previously concluded by 
his former Turkish suzerain. Although the ‘Blue Line’ Agreement has 
been used as a basis for discussion in attempts made since 1913 to define 
the frontiers of Eastern Arabia, its validity has never been accepted by 
Saudi Arabia. 

None of the parties to territorial disputes in Eastern Arabia is entirely 
unaware of the ideas implicit in the European conception of sovereignty, 
and, indeed, one of them, Saudi Arabia, has subscribed to the definition 
of its northern boundaries in a fashion and upon principles which are 
recognizable to a European observer. It has been seen, also, in the case 
of the Shaikh of Bahrain that some appreciation exists of the European 
view that unless an agreement on extra-territoriality has been concluded 
with a neighbouring country jurisdiction cannot be exercised over people 
residing in that country who are claimed as subjects. Without an agree- 
ment defining extra-territorial rights a claim to jurisdiction over subjects 
in another country amounts to a claim to sovereignty over the area they 
occupy. These instances notwithstanding, the territorial claims put for- 
ward by the various rulers of Eastern Arabia have been drawn up 
primarily with reference to the political and social composition of the 
region, which is overwhelmingly of a tribal nature. By and large, the 
claim of a ruler to jurisdiction over a certain area depends upon his claim 
to sultah or authority over all or most of the inhabitants of that area, 
whether settled or nomad. To substantiate his claim to authority the 
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ruler concerned will generally point to his levying of taxes upon the 
inhabitants of the area, to his possession of property therein, movable 
or immovable, such as flocks or date trees, and to such other evidence of his 
exercise of authority as the settlement by him, either personally or through 
a deputy, of disputes between the inhabitants. 

Saudi Arabia, in a sweeping demand put forward in 1949, claimed 
the entire area south and east of Khaur al Udaid up to a point several 
miles east of Mirfa, on the southern coast of the Persian Gulf, and beyond 
that up to and including the oasis of Al Buraimi. In justification of its 
claim the Saudi Arabian Government pointed to the acknowledgement 
of Saudi authority by most of the tribes of the region and to the previous 
occupation of the area by Saudi forces for long periods in the nineteenth 
century. To this the ruler of Abu Dhabi retorted that the area claimed 
included the Liwa Oasis, the ancestral home of his family and of most of 
the Bani Yas inhabitants of Abu Dhabi, many of whom still owned 
property there to which they returned every year, and where many of 
his subjects resided the year round; and he strongly denied the claim of 
the Saudi Arabian Government that its authority had been acknowledged 
by most of the tribes of the region. 

The steps taken by the Saudi Arabian Government to substantiate 
its claim, steps which included the seizure by a Saudi force of the Buraimi 
Oasis in 1952, are sufficiently well known not to require repetition here.? 
What is interesting is the evidence put forward by both sides—notably 
before the international tribunal set up to arbitrate in the Buraimi 
dispute—to prove jurisdiction over the tribes dwelling in the disputed 
area. Apart from the Liwa area most of the country between Abu Dhabi 
and Qatar is desolate and barren: in the west there is the great salt flat 
of the Sabkhat Matti, in the east the desert wastes of the Dhafrah. South 
of the Dhafrah lie the burning sands of the Rub al Khali. What settle- 
ment exists is confined mainly to the Liwa Oasis and to a few fishing 
villages on the coast. Several nomad tribes roam the area, of which the 
better known are the Al Manasir, Al Awamir, and the nomad sections of 
the Bani Yas confederation. Two only of the three principal sections of the 
Al Manasir, the Al Bu Sha’ar and the Al Bu Rahmah, remain in the area 
today, most of the third section, the Al Bu Mundhir, having migrated to 
Saudi Arabia at some time within the last twenty years. The Al Bu Sha’ar 
and Al Bu Rahmah spend their summers in Liwa and their winters grazing 
their flocks. A dramatic change in grazing may alter this pattern of move- 
ment and cause some of them to wander north into Saudi Arabia in search 
of pasturage, but their loyalty remains constant to the Shaikh of Abu 
Dhabi. The branch of the Al Awamir that frequents the region—other 
branches dwell in Oman and the Hadhramaut—has been there only a few 

1 See ‘The Buraimi Oasis Dispute’, in International Affairs, July 1956. 
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decades: over the last hundred years they have wandered in various parts 
of Eastern Arabia. They, too, regard themselves as subjects of the Shaikh 
of Abu Dhabi. The loyalty of the Bani Yas to him is unquestioned. It 
would appear, in fact, that the only indisputably Saudi tribes that visit the 
region are the Al Murra, Al Rashid, and Al Manahil. Of these the Al Rashid 
come only occasionally and the Al Manahil have not been seen there for 
ten years. 

By demonstrating its jurisdiction over these nomad tribes each party 
to the dispute hopes to prove its ownership of the divah or range over which 
each tribe roams, at certain times of the year, to graze its flocks. To but- 
tress this argument additional evidence has been offered about the exclu- 
sive use of wells in the region by a particular tribe or section of a tribe. 
Exclusive use of a divah by a tribe is not unknown—the Duru of south- 
western Oman, for instance, will not permit other tribesmen even to cross 
their divah—and the denial of the use of wells to others is not uncommon 
practice with some tribes such as the Al Manasir. It is far from clear, how- 
ever, whether the use of a divah by a tribe constitutes a claim to ownership 
of the land concerned, or anything approaching sovereign title in the 
European sense, either for the tribe or for the ruler it acknowledges as 
overlord. While this point remains unresolved the arguments over dirahs 
are bound to be somewhat sterile. 

As evidence of their alleged jurisdiction over the tribes of the area 
both sides have instanced the payment of taxes or tribute by the tribes 
to the rulers concerned. The ruler of Abu Dhabi simply describes as 
taxes the payments made to him by the tribes over whom he claims 
jurisdiction, but in the case of Saudi Arabia the payments claimed are 
described as zakat. Zakat in the early days of Islam was held to constitute 
contributions paid by the faithful for the relief of the poor and needy, 
and its collection in Saudi Arabia today is still reckoned, in theory at 
least, to be directed towards this end. Yet, despite the fact that the ruler 
of Saudi Arabia is looked upon as the spiritual leader, or imam, of his 
people, as well as their temporal ruler, or amir, it is doubtful whether 
the levying of zakat in that country has ever been prompted purely by 
religious motives. If it is looked upon solely or even primarily as a reli- 
gious offering, then it is difficult to see how any claim to jurisdiction, 
particularly of a territorial nature, can be based upon its payment in the 
same way as if it were a political tribute. That the precursors of the present 
Saudi Arabian Government did not view zakat solely as a religious offering 
is amply illustrated by numerous instances in the nineteenth century 
when zakat was levied upon tribes and rulers in Eastern Arabia, particu- 
larly in the cases of Oman, Bahrain, and the Trucial Shaikhdoms, who 
did not profess allegiance, spiritual or temporal, to the Saudi ruler. In 
their cases zakat was merely a tribute or a payment extorted under threat 
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of attack by Saudi forces, a sort of Danegeld, in fact. Zakat has been col- 
lected from a few of the Al Manasir and Al Awamir on isolated occasions 
in the last thirty years but is not collected nowadays. How such payments 
were viewed by the contributors is not known. It is known, however, that 
the Bani Hajar of Qatar regard the zakat they pay to King Saud purely as 
a religious offering. 

At the oasis of Al Buraimi the territorial dispute between Saudi 
Arabia and Abu Dhabi merges with that between Saudi Arabia and the 
Sultanate of Muscat and Oman, for the Saudis lay claim to the strategi- 
cally valuable oasis in which jurisdiction is at present shared by the 
Shaikh of Abu Dhabi and the Sultan of Muscat. While little need be 
said of the complications, international as well as local, that have followed 
upon this dispute, it may be noted that all three parties trace their rights 
in the oasis to past or present occupation of the villages there, and to 
the acknowledgement of their jurisdiction by the present inhabitants, in 
the form of tribute or taxes or by submission to their authority. Three of 
the nine villages in the oasis are governed today by the Sultan, the remain- 
ing six by the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi. It is difficult to see what grounds 
exist for a Saudi claim to tl:e oasis—except those of sporadic military 
occupation in the last century—since the Sultan of Muscat has long- 
standing historical rights in the oasis, while the family of the Shaikh of 
Abu Dhabi, the Al Bu Falah, has owned property and exercised authority 
there for more than eighty years. 

To the south and east of Al Buraimi lies the region known as the 
Dhahirah, which stretches from the Hajar Mountains of Oman to the edges 
of the Rub al Khali. Here, the limits of territorial sovereignty are even 
more difficult to ascertain than elsewhere in Eastern Arabia. Traditionally 
regarded as one of the ancient provinces of Oman, the Dhahirah nowadays 
is claimed by the Sultan of Muscat and Oman as falling within his domin- 
ions. Discernible evidence of his actual jurisdiction, however, at least in 
the westernmost fringes of the province, is lacking. In the tense state of 
politics in Eastern Arabia today no ruler who wishes to retain title to his 
lands, particularly those remote from the seat of his power, can afford to 
allow his jurisdiction to become or to remain merely nominal. The Sultan 
of Muscat is particularly vulnerable in this respect. The political fulcrum 
of Oman lies in the mountainous centre of the country, around Nizwa: the 
Sultan’s capital is at Muscat, away on the east coast. During the nine- 
teenth century the Al Bu Said Sultans of Muscat exercised little authority 
beyond the Hajar Mountains, and in this century their rule in the Dhahirah 
has been of an intermittent character. A few of the tribes there were con- 
verted in the last century to the Wahhabi practice of Islam, and Saudi 
agents collected zakat from them between 1926 and 1931. While no 
legitimate foundation exists for a possible Saudi Arabian claim to the 
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Dhahirah, the Sultan of Muscat cannot afford to take his own jurisdiction 
there for granted; for it is here, in the question of the substance as opposed 
to the shadow of a ruler’s authority over the lands to which he lays claim, 
that the heart of the problem of territorial sovereignty in Eastern Arabia 
may well reside. 

While the obstacles that stand in the way of frontier delineation in 
Eastern Arabia are many, their existence should not constitute the sole 
or even the principal criterion by which the desirability or otherwise 
of delineation should be judged. There was a tendency evident in the 
comments made at the time of the Oman crisis to view the frontier question 
in terms of expediency and practical convenience, especially so far as the 
subject of oil exploitation was involved, and this attitude is implicit in 
much of the comment made at other times. Whether demarcation of the 
boundaries is desirable, or even practicable, in the context of Arabian 
society and politics is not a question that normally receives adequate 
consideration. It is doubtful whether the rulers of the various countries 
of Eastern Arabia desire sovereignty over their territories in the complete 
European sense of the term; and even if they do, it is questionable whether 
they would find it practicable. It might be observed in this respect, at 
the risk of adding another complication to the question of divahs and their 
ownership, that nomad tribes sometimes alter allegiance to particular 
rulers, but continue to use the divahs over which they have been accus- 
tomed to roam, unless, of course, they are driven from them. In settled 
areas, such as the Buraimi and Liwa Oases, or in the seaports of the 
Trucial Coast, the problem is less acute. Here, and especially in the 
coastal towns, dwell heterogeneous agglomerations of tribes paying alle- 
giance to a ruling family, like the Qawasim in Sharjah and Ras-al-Khaima, 
or the Al Bu Falah in Abu Dhabi. A case may be made for defining the 
boundaries of the Trucial Shaikhdoms—indeed the British Political Resi- 
dent in the Persian Gulf has lately been engaged in doing so—for practical 
reasons, such as the avoidance of quarrels over any oil deposits that may 
be discovered in the region; and it is true that these shaikhdoms have 
existed for long enough as separate entities for them to be recognized as 
States. Whether arguments of this nature can be applied equally to the 
whole of Eastern and South-Eastern Arabia is questionable. To the 
British Government, which stands in the relationship of protecting Power 
to the small countries of Eastern Arabia, the delineation of their frontiers 
might prove welcome by removing any doubts that may exist about their 
territorial limits. At Buraimi in 1955 the British Government gave proof 
that it intended to honour its responsibilities in this matter. But the 
Buraimi affair was fairly straightforward: on another occasion the situa- 
tion may not be so clear-cut. 


October 1957. 
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THE ROLE OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


GEOFFREY GOODWIN 


: HATEVER interpretations future historians may place on 
\ | \ / recent events in the Middle East and Hungary, they can hardly 
: fail to remark that, in addition to bringing the United Nations 
_ _ back into the forefront of world affairs, they sparked off a debate in more 
than one member country in which, often for the first time since its incep- 
tion, the organization became an object of bitter political controversy. 
In Britain, for instance, attitudes which had previously ranged from 
sympathetic but rather anxious interest at one end to ill-disguised indiffer- 
ence at the other were replaced almost overnight by acrimonious exchanges 
in which the United Nations frequently seemed to be regarded either as 
the supreme arbiter of human affairs, defiance of which verged on sacrilege, 
or as an irresponsible body of humbugs which acted as a positive incite- 
ment to lawlessness and injustice. In this emotional upheaval little atten- 
tion was paid to the real limitations and potentialities of the organization, 
while even in the more sober atmosphere that now prevails there is still a 
good deal of ignorance about the major changes it has undergone in recent 
years in the field of what the Charter calls ‘peace and security’. A brief 
assessment of the role of the United Nations in world affairs viewed 
against the background of these changes may not, therefore, be without 
value even though it must, in the nature of things, be both tentative and 
| provisional. 
Three misconceptions about the United Nations that occasionally 
linger on mainly, but not solely, in the popular mind can be quickly dis- 
Y | posed of. The first is that the United Nations provides a ‘halfway house’ 
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ied to world government. The inability of most protagonists of world govern- 
ef ment to show why a world riven between parliamentary democracies and 
he variegated autocracies should be thought ripe for world government and 
he their reluctance to tackle the equally crucial question of ‘Who is to do the 
wed governing?’ does not deter them from adumbrating formulae intended 
2 gradually to transform the United Nations into some kind of federal 
“It | authority—world government by constitutional stealth, as it has been 
of called. Yet, based as it is on the ‘sovereign equality of all its Members’, 
he the United Nations is in almost every respect the very antithesis of world 
a- 


government. Indeed, the deference paid to the principle of national self- 
determination, the divorce of responsibility from power through the eclipse 


of the Security Council by the General Assembly, and the incongruities 
c 25 
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of the principle of ‘one State, one vote’, all suggest that the organization 
may excite rather than discourage national particularism and indivi- 
dualism. 

The second misconception is not unrelated to the first. It is that the 
United Nations is a world authority endowed with a will of its own and 
the capacity to enforce that will; that it is, as Professor J. L. Brierly 
once put it, an ‘it’ rather than a ‘they’.1 Hence the disposition of some 
to exclaim ‘If only the United Nations would do this or that . . . ’, or to 
find in the United Nations a convenient scapegoat for the shortcomings 
of its members. The United Nations is, in fact, a form of multilateral 
diplomacy, a modernized version of nineteenth-century ‘conference 
diplomacy’. More particularly it is a diplomatic contrivance to facilitate 
collective action; and as such it can for the most part do no more than its 
members collectively are prepared to do. It is true that the Purposes and 
Principles of the Charter set out the diplomatic rules to which States are 
expected to conform. But the natural disposition of most States is to 
harp on those rules which are in line with their own particular national 
objectives, and to play down the rest. The prospects for collective action 
usually turn, therefore, far more on the majority’s recognition of a coin- 
cidence of national interests than on a genuine deference to these rules. 

The third misconception is that had it not been for the veto and 
especially, it is often said, the Soviet Union’s abuse of the veto, the collec- 
tive security system of the Charter could have been made to work, so 
rendering unnecessary the creation of collective defence arrangements 
such as N.A.T.O. and its appendages in S.E.A.T.O. and the Baghdad Pact. 
Yet it was obvious almost from the start that the organization’s contribu- 
tion to its members’ security could be no more than marginal,? if only 
because the Charter’s collective security formula was based on the assump- 
tion of a continuing ‘Armed Concert’ of great Powers. Even at the San 
Francisco Conference there were signs of disruption in this Concert. The 
Soviet Union’s later frequent resort to the veto merely reflected the speed- 
ing-up of this process; it was a symptom, not a source, of great Power 
antagonisms. In the nuclear world of today which has crystallized into 
two main power blocs of about equal strength (with the uncommitted 
Powers nowhere near strong enough to give a clear preponderance to the 
side on which they might choose to throw their weight), the orthodox 
collective security picture of an aggressive minority deterred or, if neces- 
sary, subdued by a majority coalition of overwhelming might is quite 
irrelevant. Measures such as the amendment of the veto, the conclusion 


1 J. L. Brierly, ‘The Covenant and the Charter’, in British Yearbook of International 
Law, 1946. 

2 Article 51 of the Charter (recognizing the right of individual and collective self-defence 
against armed attack), on which the Western defence system is based, was inserted very 
largely as an insurance against the breakdown of the Charter’s security system. 
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of military agreements under Article 43, the strengthening of the General 
Assembly’s ‘Uniting for Peace’ machinery, could in no way alter this basic 
fact. 


I 


That the United Nations is not of central importance in its members’ 
search for security and that the prospects of world peace turn principally 
on the effectiveness of global and regional balances of power and on the 
common fear of thermo-nuclear warfare has, of course, been accepted 
doctrine in most of the Western world for some years. This is not to argue, 
however, that the United Nations contribution to its members’ security 
has been negligible. On the contrary, it has served the Western world 
well by combating early American isolationism and by serving as a con- 
venient medium through which American power has been brought to bear 
on some peripheral danger spots (Iran, Greece, Korea, and perhaps the 
Middle East today). It has also provided a diplomatic point of contact 
through which informal and private negotiations have been initiated when 
normal diplomatic channels have practically broken down (the Berlin 
blockade and the clearing of the Suez Canal), while it has on several 
occasions helped to bring fighting to an end (Indonesia and Palestine)— 
sometimes, as in the case of Korea, by facilitating mediation by an un- 
committed Power (India). 

Against these achievements must be set, however, the evident incapa- 
city of the Security Council—and a fortiori the General Assembly—to 
secure compliance with its wishes even by those who are neither great 
Powers nor the latters’ ‘protégés’ ; the disposition of more than one leading 
member to behave as if the United Nations were a substitute for a coherent 
policy or to use it as a convenient depository for insoluble problems (early 
American and British policies respectively over Palestine) ; the encourage- 
ment given to meddling in private disputes or in ‘domestic affairs’ by far 
from disinterested third parties; and the interminable wrangling in which 
delegates have often seemed more intent on scoring points off their oppo- 
nents than on seeking an accommodation. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that even as early as the beginning of 
1950 there was a considerable body of opinion in several member countries 
which suspected that the organization was doing more harm than good. 
Although United Nations action in Korea temporarily checked this sus- 
picion, the chief lesson of Korea seemed to be the need to strengthen and 
extend N.A.T.O.’s defences and to ensure that the United Nations would 
be able to provide the N.A.T.O. Powers with moral support if a similar 
situation should arise elsewhere. 

1 Action could, of course, be taken under Article 51, but the moral backing of the United 


Nations might help to rally the necessary public support—as the Security Council’s endorse- 
ment of American action in Korea had done. 
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This was the main purpose of the ‘Uniting for Peace’ Resolution of 3 
November 1950. Though ostensibly preserving the primary responsibility 
of the Security Council in security matters, it was in fact based on the 
postulate that the Security Council would almost certainly be paralysed 
by Soviet obstructionism?! and that, in such an eventuality, the General 
Assembly could properly act in its place. In the event of a threat to 
the peace, therefore, the resolution provided, inter alia, for the calling of 
an emergency special session of the General Assembly with a view to the 
latter ‘making appropriate recommendations to Members for collective 
measures, including in the case of a breach of the peace or act of aggression 
the use of armed force when necessary’ .* 

The ‘Uniting for Peace’ resolution registered the final consummation 
of a trend initiated as far back as September 1947 with General Marshall’s 
proposals for an ‘Interim Committee’ to sit between normal Assembly 
sessions, the chief result of which has been, of course, that the General 
Assembly has come to overshadow the Security Council in the field of 
peace and security as in everything else. The United Nations is now, and 
has been for several years, an Assembly-centred rather than a Security 
Council-centred organization, as was the intention of its founders. It is 
with some of the consequences of this change that the rest of this article 
will be principally concerned. 


Il 


Unlike the Security Council, the decisions of which members have 
pledged themselves to carry out, the General Assembly can, generally 
speaking, only make recommendations, which members are legally free to 
ignore. But the significance of this distinction should not be overrated; 
the sense of legal compulsion behind the Security Council’s decisions has 
not prevented even the less powerful States from ignoring them with 
impunity.* The crucial differences between the two arise from the greater 
size of the Assembly and from the introduction into it of a system of 
majority voting, based upon the principle of ‘one State, one vote’, in which 
no provision is made for the special position of the great Powers. One of 
the main consequences of this system has been to encourage what might 
be called ‘voting power’ politics, the aim of which is to muster the number 
of votes (either a two-thirds or simple majority) required to secure the 
passage of a resolution. If the prescribed majority can be secured, the 
minority can then be voted down. 


1 The Security Council had only been able to act over Korea because the Soviet delegate 
was absent and China was represented by a delegate of the rump Nationalist Government. 

2 U.N. General Assembly Official Records, 5th Session, Suppl. No. 20, Resolution 377 (v). 
Provision was also made for a Peace Observation Commission and for the earmarking of 
national contingents for service with the United Nations. 

8 Egypt’s defiance of the Counoil’s resolution of 1 September 1951, calling upon her to 
terminate the embargo on shipping passing through the Suez Carial bound for Israel, is but 
one example. 
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Majority voting owes its introduction chiefly to the conception of the 
General Assembly as the deliberative assembly—the ‘town meeting’ of the 
world—the chief function of which would be to crystallize and express 
‘world public opinion’. Majority voting—a good democratic device— 
would enable it to do so unhampered by the veto given to every State, 
great or small, by the unanimity rule. This analogy between majority 
rule within a parliamentary democracy and majority rule in an inter- 
national institution is, however, misleading. Whereas, within certain 
limits, the dissentient minority within a State is constitutionally compell- 
able, at the international level the majority are neither entitled to impose 
conformity—a majority vote gives no legal power of coercion—nor do 
they usually possess either the capacity or the will to do so. Moreover, 
the degree of agreement as to ends and means on which democratic pro- 
cedures are predicated rarely, if ever, exists in the international context. 
More often than not, therefore, the majority’s recommendations will carry 
little or no moral authority in the eyes of the minority. In any case, a 
minority’s conformance with a resolution will in most instances be dictated 
much more by fear of diplomatic isolation (which may threaten ties of 
friendship on which a country’s security and influence are heavily depend- 
ent) or of a threat to a government’s position at home (since the resolution 
may strike responsive chords in domestic opinion or at least serve as useful 
grist to an Opposition’s mill) than by any belief in its intrinsic merits. 
And it hardly needed the differing responses to the General Assembly’s 
resolution on Suez and Hungary to drive home the point that some States 
are much more sensitive than others to such considerations. 

This is not to dismiss majority voting out of hand. A perpetuation of 
the unanimity rule of the League would almost certainly have stultified 
the Assembly as surely as has the veto the Security Council. The present 
system does at least prevent the Assembly from being hamstrung by the 
vagaries or calculated obstructionism of a small minority and enable the 
majority to act with United Nations backing. The real need is for major- 
ities to appreciate the limitations of their arithmetical preponderance and 
to refrain from passing resolutions which clearly bear little relation to 
diplomatic realities. or which bear invidiously on those States peculiarly 
sensitive to majority opinion. 


Ill 


The chief danger of a divorce between Assembly resolutions and 
diplomatic realities arises, it is often said, from the excessive egalitarianism 
of the principle of ‘one State, one vote’ and from the growth of bloc voting. 
On the face of it it does indeed look quite absurd that the smallest member 
should have the same voting strength as one of the great Powers. This 
discrepancy between voting weight and diplomatic weight has led to the 
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advocacy, especially in countries whose responsibilities far outrun their 
present voting power, of various forms of weighted voting. 

The merits of weighted voting can be exaggerated, however. Even 
were the present status of Assembly recommendations to remain unaltered, 
weighted voting would almost certainly strengthen the belief, at least in 
the West, that they have some kind of moral sanction behind them; 
recent events have shown what an embarrassment such a belief may prove 
to statesmen of democratic countries who may quite genuinely hold, 
rightly or wrongly, that their country’s interests require them to embark 
on what they know will prove to be an unpopular course. Thus weighted 
voting may have an effect quite the reverse of that intended.! Moreover, 
the existing system may in practice be closer to diplomatic realities, since 
under it the present recommendations evidently represent neither the 
decisions of a world arbitral tribunal nor the findings of ‘world public 
opinion’—even if this can be said to exist. They merely register what 
might be called a diplomatic consensus, that is, the degree of agreement 
reached between the diplomatic representatives of the sovereign members 
of the General Assembly. 

Naturally the attention paid by governments to this consensus will 
turn far more on its composition than on its size; in other words they 
will look behind the numerical totals to see what the political realities 
are. Thus the significance of, for instance, the resolution of 2 November 
1956 calling for a cease-fire in Egypt and for troop movements to be 
halted lay not so much in the size of the supporting vote as in the fact 
that it included the United States and the majority of N.A.T.O., half 
the Commonwealth, and practically all of Asia, Africa, Latin America, 
and the Middle East. Such an extraordinary consensus of agreement 
pointed up quite unmistakably the diplomatic isolation of Britain and 
France as a result of their action. This kind of ‘mental weighting’ is 
also reflected in the disposition of the small States to look to the great 
(and to some medium) Powers to take the initiative on major policy 
questions and in the more frequent representation of these Powers on 
ad hoc committees and sub-committees. For these and other reasons the 
Assembly’s recommendations now usually register the outcome of private 
negotiation in the lobbies and elsewhere rather than the points scored 
in the cut and thrust of the public debates; and in these private negotia- 
tions it is nearly always the greater Powers that take the lead. 

Lastly, whatever the intrinsic merits of weighted voting—and the 
above arguments do not tell decisively against it—the difficulties of 


1 Especially as its strongest advocates are often those who see in it a step towards 
giving the General Assembly the power to arrive at decisions binding on its members. 

2 U.N.G.A.O.R., 562nd Plenary meeting, p. 34; the resolution was carried by sixty-four 
votes to five (Australia, France, Israel, New Zealand, United Kingdom) and six abstentions 
(Belgium, Canada, Laos, Netherlands, Portugal], South Africa). Though abstaining, Canada 
expressed support for a cease-fire. 
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hitting upon an acceptable system of weighting would be formidable 
indeed. Which criteria should be used in computing voting strength? 
Population? National or per capita income? Territorial area? Contribu- 
tions to the United Nations budget? If the weighting were based upon a 
single factor only it would give an entirely false picture of the relative 
diplomatic weight of States. If, on the other hand, several factors were 
taken into account, how much weight should be attached to each? And 
should not the weighting vary according to the particular issue on which 
the vote is being taken, for most States are bound to be more interested 
in some issues than others? In face of such uncertainties it might well 
seem that the present ‘mental weighting’ is not at all a poor substitute 
for a formalized weighting system. 


IV 


It is possible, however, that some of the above arguments may be 
invalidated by the growth of bloc voting in the Assembly and by the 
disproportionate influence exercised by the Afro-Asian bloc. Bloc voting 
—and the ‘horse-trading’ between blocs, often irrespective of the merits 
of a question—has come in for much adverse criticism in Britain. This 
is not, perhaps, surprising since in this kind of voting game Britain is at 
a considerable disadvantage (as there is no Commonwealth bloc) com- 
pared with the Soviet Union that commands nine votes, the United States 
that on most issues counts upon the support of sixteen Latin-American 
republics, and the Afro-Asian group with the largest bloc vote of any. 

As is well known, the admission of some twenty new members into 
the United Nations since December 1955 has radically changed the voting 
balance within the Assembly. Previously it was the United States that 
could usually mobilize the twenty-one votes then necessary to block any 
resolution on an important issue.’ Today it is the Afro-Asian group that 
has a virtual veto since it can muster the twenty-eight votes which can 
prevent such a resolution from receiving the necessary two-thirds majority 
(i.e. fifty-five votes if all the eighty-two members are present and voting).? 

Two caveats should perhaps be entered here. The first is that the 
manoeuvring for votes which goes on in the Assembly (as it does in most 
bodies in which majority voting prevails) is on the whole kept within 
reasonable limits by the growth of these voting blocs. Not only do the 
latter mark a real if inchoate community of ideas and interests, but their 
very voting cohesion helps to make the Assembly a less unpredictable 


1 Under Article 18 of the Charter, ‘Decisions of the General Assembly on important 
questions shall be made by a two-thirds majority of the members present and voting’, while 
‘decisions on other questions, including the determination of additional categories of ques- 
tions to be decided by a two-thirds majority, shall be made by a majority of the members 
present and voting’. 

2 If the Afro-Asian group, the Latin American group, and the Soviet bloc voted together 
they could themselves muster a two-thirds majority. This is an unlikely but not an im- 
possible contingency. 
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and volatile body. And if it be argued that one result of bloc voting is 
that many members will often put their group loyalties before their own 
private assessment of the merits of an issue, is this entirely unknown 
even in the ‘Mother of Parliaments’? The second is that not only are 
there a number of countries that do not belong to any bloc but also 
alignments within the different blocs vary considerably (the Soviet bloc 
always excepted) according to the issue involved, be it the cold war, 
colonialism, or economic aid. This is particularly true of the Afro-Asian 
bloc, in which there are three sub-groups. There are the members of 
S.E.A.T.O. and the Baghdad Pact with eight votes; the ‘neutralist’ 
countries, led by India and Egypt, also with eight votes; and, lastly, 
on all issues other than those they would term Western imperialism or 
colonialism, the ‘floating’ vote of countries like Burma, Cambodia, 
Ceylon, Ghana, and, perhaps, Malaya. Much of the manceuvring at the 
United Nations is designed to secure these ‘floating votes’. Nor is this 
a peculiarly United Nations exercise. It is part of the normal diplomatic 
task of trying to find some common denominator between interests 
which are not, on the face of it, coincidental. And if, in the course of 
it, Western policies have sometimes to be modified to secure as wide 
support as possible, this may very well dissuade the United States and 
its allies from taking too narrow a view of their national interests or 
from pursuing policies which may alienate the ‘uncommitted’ countries 
and drive them into the Soviet camp. 

However, the main burden of most recent criticism in Britain and 
elsewhere is not only that the Afro-Asian bloc exercises a voting power 
quite out of proportion to its real power but that some of its members 
are so animated by anti-Western prejudice as to undermine that respect 
for ‘the principles of justice and international law’ which the organization 
is intended to foster. The first part of this criticism is clearly well founded. 
Yet the exceptional influence that the Afro-Asian countries wield in the 
Assembly may be both a fairly accurate forecast of the balance of forces 
which is gradually coming into being in the world and a healthy reminder 
of the disastrous consequences for the West if the majority of these 
countries (and especially India) should gravitate towards the Communist 
camp. The second part of the criticism is more damaging and calls for 
rather more detailed examination. 


V 


As has been well described elsewhere,1 the attempts to adapt the 
United Nations to the exigencies of the cold war have of recent years 
been almost overshadowed by a new conflict, in which the whole system 


of relationships which grew up between Europe and the non-European 
1 Coral Bell, ‘The United Nations and the West’, International Affairs, October 1952. 
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world over the past three centuries is being called into question. The 
roots of this conflict are to be found in the growth of national self-con- 
sciousness and self-assertiveness among Asian and African peoples at a 
time when Western Europe’s power and influence are on the wane. The 
colonial Powers would have had to reckon with these new forces irre- 
spective of the United Nations. Nevertheless, it is the case that the 
organization has tended to provide them with a convenient focus and 
has consequently tended to function much less as a defence of the status 
quo than as an instrument for speeding up the process by which the 
destinies of non-European peoples have passed from European hands. 
And since it is part of the nature of an international organization that its 
members should tend to identify its aims with their own national objec- 
tives, it is to be expected that the Afro-Asian—the ‘Bandung ’—Powers 
should see in the organization a means of pursuing, not only the general 
interest in the avoidance of war, but their own particular interest in 
bringing to an end the last vestiges of European overlordship. 

For a country like Britain, which in the last decade has demonstrated 
in unmistakable fashion her desire to lead her dependent peoples to full 
nationhood, there need be no fundamental disagreement with the long- 
term objectives of the anti-colonial group. But there are several ways 
in which its activities may prove detrimental to British interests. For 
example, the Anglo-Iranian Oil dispute (1951-2) and President Nasser’s 
seizure of the Suez Canal pointed up a dilemma with which the Charter 
confronts States having important property interests abroad. The 
Charter, in Article 2(4), in effect enjoins members to refrain from the 
unilateral threat or use of force to protect the lives and property of their 
nationals in foreign lands. But what collective means of protection or of 
redress does the Charter provide as an alternative? Virtually none. 
Yet both these instances suggest that circumstances may well arise! in 
which a country will feel perfectly justified in using force to safeguard 
what it regards as a vital overseas interest and yet be disinclined to do 
so partly from fear of incurring the wrath of the Security Council or, 
more likely, of the General Assembly. It is arguable that such a deterrent 
is unlikely to prove very embarrassing if a country’s case is obviously 
a strong one and it plays its diplomatic cards astutely. Also in most 
instances a deterrent of this kind is all to the good since it can set a check 
on rash action and serve as an inducement to States to settle their disputes 
by peaceful means, even under great provocation. The difficulty is that, 
as United Nations handling of the disputes over Guatemala, Hungary, 
Kashmir, and Suez has shown, this deterrent is apt to discriminate 
against the colonial Powers, not only because of their peculiar sensitivity 
(as parliamentary democracies) to public criticism and their dependence 


1 It is not the contention here that they existed in either of the two instances mentioned. 
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on the goodwill of the United States (where there is both a genuine 
desire to work through the United Nations and a certain lack of under- 
standing of the colonial Powers’ dilemma), but also because of the ‘ double- 
standard’ which appears to be applied by several members of the Afro- 
Asian group. 

The existence of ‘double-standards’ (and of ‘double-talk’) is not 
surprising in an organization which purports to look after the collective 
interest but which, in fact, consists of members primarily concerned with 
looking after their individual national interests. Most delegates will 
naturally be disposed to apply one standard—given to lofty moral 
generalities—when their interests are not immediately engaged and 
another—a thoroughly realistic one—when they are. No doubt partly 
for this reason, and partly as a result of their own past history, a good 
many Afro-Asian Powers are very allergic to anything that seems to 
them to smack of Western imperialism (including so-called dollar im- 
perialism), but are far less sharply critical of the Soviet Union’s own 
brand of imperialism in Eastern Europe and elsewhere. This ‘double- 
standard’ existed before the United Nations was even thought of and its 
present incidence should not be exaggerated. The bulk of the Afro-Asian 
group did in fact support the General Assembly resolution of 14 September 
1957 ‘condemning’ Soviet policy in Hungary; and it is reported that 
several more would have done so if it had been slightly watered down. 
It should also not be forgotten that both Ceylon and Tunisia were repre- 
sented on the committee of five which drew up the unanimous Report 
on the Problem of Hungary, and that it is reported that the honesty 
of the report was subsequently defended by, amongst others, the Indo- 
nesian delegate.? Indeed, by providing a medium for disseminating the 
true facts about the Hungarian tragedy throughout Afro-Asian diplomatic 
circles, the United Nations has probably done a good deal to dispel some 
of the illusions still current in these circles about the Soviet Union. It 
is not too much to hope, therefore, that this particular ‘double-standard’ 
is on the way out. So long as it persists, however, the Western colonial 
Powers must be expected to look rather askance at an Assembly in which 
its practitioners hold the voting balance. 

Two related misgivings can only be briefly mentioned. The first 
arises from the General Assembly’s rather cavalier treatment of legal 
considerations. For this the Afro-Asian group must also accept much 
of the responsibility; several of them do indeed behave as if international 
law were a derogation from some higher principle of international justice 
(for example, national self-determination) or as if legal rights were merely 
the expression of a vanishing order of international relationships. The 


1 G.A.0.R., 11th Session, Supplement No. 18 (A/3592). The other countries represented 
were Denmark, Australia, and Uruguay. 
2 The Observer, 15 September 1947. 
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existing legal order is not, of course, sacrosanct, and few States will give 
precedence to legal obligations which run counter to their ‘vital interests’. 
But it is one thing to decide to evade legal restraints out of sheer political 
necessity or because they have become manifestly ‘unjust’, and quite 
another to brush them aside merely because they have become something 
of an embarrassment. This latter attitude is bound to weaken an impor- 
tant element making for order and stability in international society and 
is clearly contrary to the prescriptions of the Charter. It is especially 
disturbing for countries such as Britain, not only because of their ingrained 
respect for law and their obvious interest in a more orderly world, but 
also because their legal rights tend to outrun their capacity to defend them. 
The second misgiving is best summed up in Sir Winston Churchill’s 
speech of 31 July 1957 on the United Nations 4 in which, with the contrast 
between the responses to the General Assembly’s resolutions on Suez 
and Hungary in mind, he declared: ‘Justice cannot be a hit-or-miss 
system’. There will be much sympathy with this thought, especially 
amongst those who see in the United Nations an instrument not only 
for avoiding war through the peaceful reconciliation of conflicting interests 
but also for remedying injustices, particularly those perpetrated by the 
Soviet Union in Eastern Europe. But would these people have been 
prepared to spark off a third world war (and to risk defeat in it) by backing 
the Assembly’s exhortations to the Soviet Union with military sanctions ?? 
Would they be prepared to go to war with India to enforce a plebiscite in 
Kashmir which the Security Council has consistently favoured as the 
first step towards a ‘just’ solution to the problem of Kashmir? Is it their 
view that a solution could have been found to the Palestine problem in 
1948 that would have done justice to both Jews and Arabs, or that 
solutions can be found today that will do full justice to both Greek and 
Turkish Cypriots in Cyprus and to both Europeans and Arabs in Algiers? 
These are very large questions on which there will be many differing 
opinions. But so, of course, are there many differing conceptions of 
‘justice’. This is not to deny that these differing conceptions may 
sometimes coincide or to argue that justice must invariably give way 
to the realities of power. Yet it does suggest the need for an awareness 
both of the subjective element in nearly all conceptions of justice and 
of the risk that too brash an attempt to remedy an existing injustice may 
merely lead to conditions in which even greater injustices will flourish. 


VI 
The United Nations is not today what most people in 1945 expected 
it to be. The prospects of world peace turn not on the Security Council 


1 The Times, 1 August 1957. 
2 Economic sanctions would clearly have been quite ineffective. 
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but on the effectiveness of global and regional balances of power and on 
the common fear of thermo-nuclear warfare. The primary aim for the 
West, therefore, must be the more effective unity of Europe within a 
consolidated N.A.T.O. system, and a sustained effort—for the most part 
through traditional diplomatic channels—to hammer out a general modus 
vivendt with the Communist world. But there are several ways in which 
the United Nations can help to counter the inherently unstable and 
competitive nature of a two-sided balance (as each side seeks to achieve 
a slight margin of superiority in order to diminish its own sense of 
insecurity and to strengthen its hand in negotiation). 

- An obvious instance is disarmament. There is clearly little hope of the 
institution of a comprehensive disarmament scheme while the problems 
of a divided Germany or of Formosa’s future remain unresolved. But one 
source of the present tension between the West and the Soviet Union is 
almost certainly the belief of both that the other may attempt, if an 
opportune moment should arise, to achieve a quick victory by a surprise 
‘knock-out’ blow. A partial disarmament scheme which could provide 
something of a safeguard against surprise attacks and limit test explosions 
of nuclear weapons would be of inestimable benefit.1 The prospects even 
for such a limited agreement are not particularly encouraging, but the 
United Nations does, at least, provide a forum where unremitting pressure 
to this end can be maintained. 

There are other more subtle ways in which the organization can exer- 
cise a healthy restraining influence. For instance, by encouraging personal 
diplomacy between Foreign Ministers (and their immediate aides) it may 
enable them to get to know each other’s minds and fears and so act as a 
brake on mutual suspicion and mistrust; at least it can help to indicate how 
far a policy can be pursued without precipitating bloodshed. It may make 
it easier for a State—even for a great Power—to claim that it is modifying 
its policy in the ‘general interest’ and so to climb down from an untenable 
position without serious loss of face. Nor should its potentialities in 
moments of crisis be underestimated. The creation of the United Nations 
Emergency Force is an obvious example, for it is difficult to see how such 
a force could have come into existence had it not been for the United 
Nations. And although recent experience has shown that the main prob- 
lems lie not so much in the actual formation of such a force as in obtain- 
ing agreement on the political directives for its military commander and 
in securing the consent of the country in whose territory the force is to 
be stationed, the present Emergency Force may possibly serve as a model 
for the future. 

However, probably one of the main contributions of the United 


1 Whether it should include a ban on the production of fissile material for military pur- 
p\ses is more open to question. 
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Nations is to serve as a place where, on the cne hand, the statesmen of 
newly independent countries can learn better to appreciate political real- 
ities, and where, on the other hand, the statesmen of the West can gain 
a closer understanding of the new forces at work in the world. The more 
moderate tone in recent Assembly debates on Cyprus and Algeria already 
suggests that many non-European delegates have become much more 
alive to the complexities of issues to which previously they had thought 
application of the principle of self-determination provided a certain 
answer. There are also signs that some at least have grasped the need to 
strike a balance between their desire for change and the reasonable pre- 
servation of established rights and treaty obligations. If these hopes 
should prove illusory a re-assessment of the organization’s value would 
then become necessary. But that is not yet the case. 

This is not to deny that the United Nations has many limitations and 
obvious imperfections. But this is to be expected, given the unruly and 
turbulent world in which it has to operate; and few of them could be 
removed merely by formal amendment of the Charter even if that were 
to prove possible. How its potentialities are used depends first and fore- 
most on the moderation and good sense of its members, not on its precise 
institutional machinery. The prime need today as perhaps never before, 
therefore, is for prudent and yet courageous statesmanship. But the 
United Nations can often serve as a useful navigational aid—a diplomatic 
lighthouse—warning statesmen of the perils to be avoided, while it still 
symbolizes, in however dim and inchoate a way, those ideals to which 
probably the majority of informed opinion in the ‘free’ world feels itself 
committed. To harp exclusively on the defects and limitations of the 
United Nations would ill become a country like Britain whose best safe- 
guard for the future is still, as it was in 1907, a national policy that is 
‘so directed as to harmonize with the general desires and ideals common 
to all mankind, and more particularly that . . . is closely identified with 
the primary and vital interests of a majority, or as many as possible, of 
the other nations’.! 

October 1957 
1 Memorandum by Mr Eyre Crowe, F.O. 371/257, Foreign Office, 1 January 1907. G. P. 


Gooch and H. Temperley, British Documents on the Origins of the War, 1898-1914 (London, 
H.M.S.O., 1928), Vol. 11, pp. 402-3. 











THE COMMONWEALTH AND A FREE- 
TRADE AREA IN EUROPE 


FRANK HOLMES 


HE problems which we are to discuss are largely provoked by the 

fact that the Six Messina Powers (France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, 

Netherlands, and Luxembourg) appear certain to start to put into 
effect next year the Treaty establishing a European Economic Community, 
which they signed last March. The Treaty has since been approved by the 
French, German, and Italian parliaments and by the Lower House in the 
Netherlands. Init, the Six provide not only for the gradual elimination, 
over a period of twelve to fifteen years, of customs duties, import restric- 
tions, and other measures with similar effect on trade among themselves, 
but also for the establishment of a common customs tariff and a common 
trade policy in relation to outside countries and for the removal of barriers 
to the free movement of people, services, and capital within the Community. 
They have also decided to work towards the establishment of common 
policies in regard to farming and transport; they accept some rather 
vague rules designed to ensure that competition within the Community 
will not be distorted by restrictive business practices, dumping, or various 
types of State assistance to exports; and they declare their readiness to 
achieve a high degree of co-ordination in their economic and social 


policies. They set up a European Social Fund to assist in the retraining | 


or resettlement of workers who are displaced from less efficient enterprises 
as a result of the Treaty, and a European Investment Bank to assist in 
the development of less developed regions and in the modernization or 
development of industries which by their size or nature cannot be entirely 
financed by other means. And finally, provision is made for association 
on special terms by territories overseas which have especially close rela- 
tions with the signatories. A Development Fund will invest about $580 
million in these territories (primarily in those associated with France) 
over a period of five years. 

There is, I should say, a wide measure of agreement among respon- 
sible sections of opinion in this country that the United Kingdom cannot 
afford to ignore this Treaty, and must try to devise some way of associating 
with it. From a political point of view, to quote a recent statement by 
Sir Winston Churchill: ‘if... the European trade community were to 
be permanently restricted to the six nations, the results might be worse 
than if nothing were done at all, for them as well as for us. It would, I 


fear, tend not to unite Europe but to divide it—and not only in the 
38 
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economic field.’ From an economic point of view, if Britain were excluded 
entirely, British exporters would be at a disadvantage in competition with 
the Six and such other countries as associated with their Common Market. 
This would obviously be so within the markets of members and associates 
of the Community, for members would be gradually eliminating trade 
barriers among themselves but maintaining a tariff and perhaps other 
barriers against goods imported from outside. And about 14 per cent of 
Britain’s exports went to the Six in 1956, and 28 per cent to Western 
Europe as a whole. But British exports would also suffer in the rest of 
the world if freer trade on the Continent achieves what is expected of it— 
namely greater efficiency through the stimulating effects of greater com- 
petition on enterprise and innovation and through the transfer of men 
and resources from less to more efficient industries. More efficient Conti- 
nental industries would be formidable competitors on Commonwealth and 
foreign markets. And Britain can do little or nothing to rig these markets 
in favour of her own export industries. 

The rest of the Commonwealth is naturally interested in seeing that 
the welfare of what is for most of them their main market, the United 
Kingdom, is not adversely affected by what the Six and other Continental 
countries are doing. It also has a great direct interest in the Continental 
European market. Already a large proportion of the exports of several 
members is sent to Continental Western Europe or its dependencies—in 
1955 over 30 per cent of Ghana’s exports went there; over 25 per cent 
of Pakistan’s and the East African Colonies’, over 20 per cent of 
Australia’s, South Africa’s, and Malaya’s and Singapore’s, and between 
15 and 20 per cent of New Zealand’s, the Rhodesias’, and Nigeria’s. As 
their development proceeds, many of these countries hope that continental 
Europe will provide a growing market for their exports, which in many 
cases seem likely to expand more rapidly than demand in their traditional 
British market. Moreover, a developing Continent could provide a useful 
auxiliary source of capital for development in the outer Commonwealth. 

The prospect of the introduction of the Common Market in its present 
form gives cause for anxiety to several outer Commonwealth countries, 
not only in respect of their prospects for exporting to and receiving 
capital from the Continent but also in respect of the possible effects of 
the new arrangements on international trade generally. Let us take the 
provision of capital first. It seems highly probable that one result of the 
introduction of the Common Market will be an increased concentration 
of available capital on investment within the Community and in the 
associated territories, leaving little to spare for use elsewhere. As far as 
exporting to the Continent is concerned, the general long-run effect of 
the Common Market proposals should be to enable members of the Com- 

1 Britain and Europe, U.K. Council of the European Movement, August 1957, p. II. 
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munity to increase their imports as their efficiency grows. But it does 
not follow that all outside countries will share in the increase. There will 


be a tendency for the proportion of imports drawn from within the Com- | 


munity and its associated territories to grow. Outsiders will in many cases 
have a tariff to surmount which does not apply to members and associates. 
In general, producers of raw materials such as wool, hides and skins, or tin 
will not be adversely affected in this way. But many producers of food- 
stuffs will. New Zealand will have to pay a duty of 24 per cent on butter, 
while their Dutch competitors (and their Danish competitors, too, if, as is 
quite likely, their Government joins the Common Market) will eventually 
pay none. East African and West Indian producers of coffee will face a 
tariff of 16 per cent; West African and West Indian producers of cocoa 
one of g per cent; Rhodesian tobacco 30 per cent; and so on; but duties 
will be gradually eliminated on competing products from tropical terri- 
tories associated with the Six. 


Of course, we must accept some increase in tariff discrimination as | 


an inevitable consequence of the creation of a customs union with which 
we are not associated. But a greater danger than this is that most of the 


foodstuffs (both temperate and tropical), the beverages, and the tobacco | 


which the outer Commonwealth countries are interested in exporting to 
the Continent are subject to the agricultural provisions of the Common 
Market Treaty. These provisions are vague, and how they will be inter- 
preted in practice will only become clear in the future. But the Treaty 


speaks of working towards a ‘common organization of agricultural | 


markets’ among the Members; and the common organization must offer 
guarantees regarding the employment and standard of living of the pro- 


ducers concerned equivalent to those already granted in an existing | 


national organization. Thus, any common system of minimum support 
prices for farmers which is adopted by the Community is likely to be at 
least as generous as that in the most protective member country; con- 
sequently production of many items now subject to protection is likely 
to be artificially stimulated within the Community even more than at 
present. And, of course, where price supports are applied it is probable 
that foreign supplies will be admitted only when producers within the 
Community cannot meet the demand at the prevailing minimum prices. 
These considerations are of major importance to Commonwealth producers 
of foodstuffs which compete with Continental produce, such as Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand; they may well affect the tropical areas of 
the Commonwealth as well. 


Finally, the whole Commonwealth must be perturbed by the danger | 
that these agricultural arrangements, the tariff discriminations and the | 
raising of the average level of duties on certain products in the common | 


external tariff, may play into the hands of protectionist groups in various 
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countries, including Commonwealth countries, and provoke a general in- 
crease in trade barriers. There willalso be considerable argument inG.A.T.T. 
[whose 12th session was due on 28 October—Ed.] about these matters, 
and about other points of principle on which the Treaty appears to con- 
flict with the Agreement. G.A.T.T. has many weaknesses, but I believe 
that it has contributed to the achievement of a greater degree of stability 
of tariffs and trade policy than would have prevailed without it. I am 
sure that neither the U.K. nor other Commonwealth countries would care 
to see it wrecked by disagreements over the Common Market Treaty. 

Fortunately, the Common Market Treaty is in many respects a flexible 
document, and a good deal of discretion in interpreting it is left to the 
institutions which will administer it. The signatories declare their inten- 
tion ! of contributing to the development of world trade, to the progressive 
abolition of restrictions on international exchanges, and to the lowering 
of customs barriers, by mutually advantageous arrangements. They make 
provision for any European State to become a member of the Community,? 
and for the conclusion with ‘a third country, a union of States or an 
international organization’ of ‘agreements creating an association em- 
bodying reciprocal rights and obligations, joint actions and special pro- 
cedures’. These provisions leave the way open for action by Common- 
wealth countries to mitigate the potentially adverse effects of the Treaty 
on their interests—and I hope I have made it clear that, in my view, it is 
vitally important for some such action to be taken. 

How satisfactory, then, from a Commonwealth point of view, is the 
British proposal to establish a European industrial free-trade area around 
the Common Market of the Six? The proposal ‘ is that the United King- 
dom, the Six as a unit, and such other O.E.E.C. countries as are prepared 
to undertake the full obligations of membership should gradually reduce 
and finally abolish all customs duties, quotas, and taxes with equivalent 
effect in respect of industrial products traded among the members. 
Food and feeding-stuffs, drink, and tobacco would be excluded from the 
scope of the scheme, and each member would be free to preserve its own 
separate tariff on imports from outside the area. Britain would thus avoid 
discrimination against her exports in the expanding markets of the Six; 
she would share in the benefits which should theoretically flow from the 
gradual reduction of trade barriers in Western Europe; she would main- 
tain her ability to protect her domestic agriculture in her own way; she 
would preserve, except on a limited number of manufactured articles, 
the preference she now gives to Commonwealth producers; and she could 
feel that she was making some contribution to closer economic and political 
co-operation in Western Europe without incurring too great a loss of 
sovereignty in respect of her general economic policies. 


1 Articles 18 and 110. 2 Article 237. 3 Article 238. * Cmnd. 72. 
D 
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This proposal has received the general support of the major political 
parties and interested groups in this country. Moreover, the Common- 
wealth Finance Ministers at their recent conference in Canada have given 
the British Government their support in its initiative. But it would, in 
my view, be a grave mistake to feel that, therefore, everything is satis- 
factory so far from the point of view of the Commonwealth. The British 
proposal, which is restricted to trade in industrial goods, does nothing of 
itself to remove the anxiety of the rest of the Commonwealth about the 
agricultural arrangements of the Six or to assist them to surmount the 
greatly increased tariff discrimination in favour of producers within or 
associated with the European Economic Community. Nor does the pro- 
posal fully counter the dangers to world trade and G.A.T.T. which I have 
previously outlined. It seems to be assumed that these problems can be 
at least partially overcome by a combination of direct protests to the 
Six by those affected, intercession by the United Kingdom, and action 
in G.A.T.T. But it seems to me most unlikely that the Six will make 
concessions to the Commonwealth unless they receive something in 
return. Finally, the British proposal would not necessarily increase the 
availability of capital for Commonwealth development; demand for 
capital within the United Kingdom and Western Europe would be likely 
to increase, at least in the short run, while, if the agricultural arrangements 
of the Six are as protective as they appear likely to be, the capacity to 
attract capital of Commonwealth countries which export foodstuffs may 
well be impaired. Moreover, there is a possibility that part of the price 
of Continental agreement to British association may be a commitment 
by Britain to assist development in the less developed areas of Europe; 
if made, this would further reduce Britain’s ability to invest in the 
Commonwealth. 

And this leads us to the crux of the matter. It is most unlikely that, 
in its present form, the British proposal will be accepted by the Six or 
other Continental countries. I do not intend to convey the impression 
that there is any united front against the British proposal—even the Six 
have so far been unable to agree on a common approach to it. But it 
seems to me that, unless Britain is willing to permit certain modifications 
of her initial position, the negotiations in O.E.E.C. will inevitably break 
down. 

There is almost universal opposition on the Continent to Britain’s 
insistence that foodstuffs, drink, and tobacco be excluded from the free 
trade area. It is not surprising that Denmark, the Netherlands, and other 
exporters of foodstuffs should find it unreasonable that they should have 
to remove restrictions on the import of industrial goods into their 
economies without receiving any opportunity of securing concessions on 
their exports under the agreement. In this attitude they are supported 
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by other members of the Six. There is undoubtedly a good deal of 
hypocrisy in the discussion of agriculture in the free-trade area, in that 
most Continental countries have no intention of permitting anything 
like free trade in agricultural products. Nevertheless, it is clear that they 
will not agree to the complete exclusion of foodstuffs, drink, and tobacco 
from a free-trade area agreement. 

There are several other aspects of the British proposals which will 
not receive support from all Continental countries; but Britain is in a 
stronger position here in that, on most of these issues, she will find the 
Scandinavian countries on her side and, on some of them, she can bank 
on a division of opinion among the Six. The Benelux countries (especially 
the Netherlands) and Western Germany are, I think, quite keen to see 
a free-trade area established; the French and, to a lesser extent, the 
Italians would, in my view, prefer to see the free-trade area negotiations 
break down. In the bargaining on the shape of the Common Market 
Treaty, France, particularly, has done very well—she has special escape 
clauses to take account of her current economic difficulties, and her 
views have largely prevailed in the agricultural arrangements, in the 
provisions for association of dependent territories, in the arrangements 
for harmonization of social policies, and in the common tariff. It is not 
surprising that, in the light of this, the French should feel that the 
association of more liberally-minded nations, on terms less onerous than 
those to which Benelux and Germany have had to agree in the Common 
Market, would make the latter somewhat unwilling to carry out their 
undertakings and undermine the advantages which she has so far achieved. 
This feeling, bolstered by the vocal opposition of French industrialists to 
suggestions of free trade competition from Britain as well as from Ger- 
many, more than offsets the political desire to see Britain associated with 
the Common Market as a counterweight to Germany. 

Thus, the French attitude at present appears to be that the free-trade 
area agreement must be more or less a facsimile of the Rome Treaty 
of 25 March 1957 setting up the Common Market. In contrast, the British 
position is that a free-trade area treaty should be merely an agreement 
setting out the timing and methods of the gradual elimination of barriers 
to trade among the members, accompanied by a few general rules to 
ensure fair competition. It is recognized that, with freer trade, the 
economies of members will become more interdependent and that there 
will need to be closer co-ordination of national economic policies. But 
the British Government believes that this can be satisfactorily achieved 
through O.E.E.C. Perhaps the consultation and voting procedures of 
O.E.E.C. might have to be modified, but there is no need, in the view of 
Britain, for new institutions to be set up to administer a free-trade area. 

It is hard in a short talk to generalize on the position which other 
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O.E.E.C. countries are likely to take on this issue. The general issue 
can be subdivided into a large number of specific issues—many of them 
highly technical—on which there appears little likelihood of unanimous 
agreement. Just to mention a few, there will, I think, be disagreement 
about how to cope with the risk of deflections of trade due to the fact 
that different members have different tariffs and different trade policies; 
about the basis on which goods embodying components imported from 


outside the area will qualify for free-trade area treatment; about how to | 


co-ordinate the reduction of trade barriers in the Common Market and 
free-trade area; what escape clauses should be permitted, and so on. 

There is no doubt that the fact of having signed the Common Market 
Treaty has drawn some of the more liberal members of the Community 
closer to the French position. For example, in the Netherlands, I found 
a general feeling in industrial, official, and academic circles that, since the 
Dutch had been forced to agree to higher tariffs on their imports in order 
to create a common tariff for the Community, they would need to insist 
that competitors with their industries whose countries wished to associate 
with the Community should be subject to similar disadvantages. They 
did not mean that all members of the free-trade area must adopt the 
common tariff of the Community; but there would have to be some 
harmonization of tariffs in cases where the competitive position of Dutch 
industry would be adversely affected by the association of a low-tariff 
country. 

It is clear, then, that reaching agreement on a free-trade area is going 
to be a much more difficult process than it was considered likely to be 
earlier in the year. It would be most surprising if the forthcoming O.E.E.C. 
talks found solutions to more than a few of the problems involved. But 
it would be a mistake, I think, to give up the struggle as hopeless already. 
Somebody will have to give way to permit a compromise solution to be 
effected, and although there is no question of the United Kingdom being 
in a position where she must achieve association at any price, the 
advantages of association and the disadvantages of exclusion, not only 
for herself but also for the Commonwealth and world trade as a whole, are 
sufficient to justify serious consideration of what modifications she might 
make in her present proposals in an endeavour to secure agreement. 

Here we come up against the question of tactics. It is often said 
that Britain would be foolish to offer any concessions at this stage, as this 
would be interpreted as a sign of weakness and cause a hardening of the 
Continental attitude in the bargaining. I believe, on the contrary, that 
the uncompromising stand so far taken in public by the United Kingdom 
(and, I must add, by the rest of the Commonwealth), especially on agri- 
culture, has contributed a great deal to the hardening of opinion on the 
Continent against association by the United Kingdom and has thus 
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weakened her bargaining position in the current negotiations. What 
Britain must do as soon as possible is, I feel, to make a bid for the support 
in other matters of the relatively liberal sections of opinion on the Con- 
tinent by modifying her position on the complete exclusion of foodstuffs 
from the free-trade area. 

Let me make it quite clear that, in the foreseeable future, there is 
no question of complete free trade in agriculture. In the Treaty of Rome, 
the Six have merely agreed gradually to abolish duties on trade in agri- 
cultural products and to work towards a common system of organized 
marketing of products which one or other of them at present regulates 
on a national basis, provided the common system offers adequate 
guarantees to producers. It seems to me that the United Kingdom could 
go at least as far as this without impairing her ability to give her domestic 
producers as much protection as they get at present, if she is determined 
to continue to give them such protection. 

The main problem that arises from the suggestion that Britain should 
agree gradually to abolish all duties is its effect on Commonwealth pre- 
ferences. It would mean that Britain would gradually abolish the tariff 
preferences over European products which she now accords to Common- 
wealth produce. Britain could naturally not do this without the agree- 
ment of the Commonwealth Governments concerned. Would that 
agreement be forthcoming? I believe that there is a fair chance that it 
would, given certain conditions. For instance, where Continental countries 
want to manage the markets for primary products which Commonwealth 
countries sell, they should be prepared to grant the latter increasing mini- 
mum quotas or commitments to purchase and let them compete on equal 
terms with other members of O.E.E.C. in filling additional quotas or 
meeting additional requirements of official marketing agencies, or in fields 
where no system of managed marketing is required. There might also 
be a need for agreement on the continuation of special treatment for 
certain Commonwealth countries, e.g. the sugar producers of the West 
Indies, for whom preferences are especially important. It is also to be 
hoped that Commonwealth countries might be permitted to play some 
part in the subsequent work of the O.E.E.C.’s Committee on Agriculture 
and Food or such other body as was set up to consider production and 
marketing of agricultural products in Western Europe, so that their 
voice might be heard on the subject of agricultural protection in Europe, 
including the United Kingdom. 

The other side of the bargain would be the gradual reduction of the 
preferences which the United Kingdom enjoys over European producers 
in Commonwealth markets. Since about 48 per cent of British exports 
go to the Commonwealth as against 28 per cent to the Continent, this 
might seem an unreasonably high price to pay. But there are several 
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factors to consider before we rule out the proposal on this account. 
First, the average percentage margin of preference which Britain now 
enjoys on her exports to Commonwealth markets is low—probably about 
5 per cent. Secondly, other Commonwealth countries have been 
deliberately reducing the preference margins which they accord to 
Britain. They have hoped by so doing to strengthen their bargaining 
position in trade negotiations with other countries, and to prevent wastage 
of scarce foreign exchange through buying relatively expensive British 
products. This trend is likely to continue. For instance, if association 
with Continental countries is not achieved on the basis which I have 
suggested, it seems probable that several Commonwealth Governments will 
enter separately into negotiations with the Six and the bargains will 
almost inevitably involve some further reduction of preference margins. 
Thus the United Kingdom is almost certain to face declining margins of 
preference in the Commonwealth in any case. 

In my view, assuming a continuation of high levels of economic 
activity in the world, the path of wisdom for Commonwealth countries 
is to continue to use the reduction of preferences as a means of achieving 
advantageous concessions from other countries and improving their overall 
competitive position. If this can be done gradually, over twelve to 
fifteen years, and on an agreed Commonwealth basis, it will ease the 
process of adjustment for the industries affected and it will be so much the 
better for Commonwealth relations. If British industry is prepared to meet 
the competition of Continental industry on equal terms in its home 
market, as it would have to do in an industrial free-trade area, it seems 
logical that it should also be prepared to compete on equal terms in the 
Commonwealth. 

I do not think for a moment that Britain will be taking such a proposal 
as the one which I’ve outlined to the O.E.E.C. talks beginning on 16 
October. It is, however, rumoured that consideration has been given to the 
possibility of making some concessions on agriculture. A recent article 
in The Economist suggested that Britain might ‘woo Europe with wine; 
promise to freeze tariffs on horticulture, and even become more liberal 
about it if the rest of Europe agrees to do so too (which it probably will 
not); look again at British veterinary restrictions; portray Britain as an 
honest broker about dairy problems; and leave the problem of overseas 
territories to others’.! I do not think that this is a constructive proposal 
from the point of view of the Commonwealth; nor is it politically realistic, 
as The Economist suggests, in that, in my view, it stands no chance of 
acceptance on the Continent. 

In the long run, I believe that serious consideration will have to be 
given to something like the proposition which I have put if Britain is to 
1 ‘Thought for Food’, The Economist, 31 August 1957. 
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be associated with the free-trade area. I believe that such a proposition 
has a reasonable chance of acceptance on the Continent, and that it would 
strengthen the position of the more liberal elements there in the bargaining 
which must go on within and among the member countries. Finally, it 
would enable Britain to talk from a stronger position on what we might 
call the problems of sovereignty which I outlined earlier—and from a 
Commonwealth point of view, it is probably important that Britain should 
avoid an undue loss of sovereignty over what have traditionally been 
regarded as domestic economic policies. 

Nevertheless we must recognize that some loss of sovereignty is in- 
evitable if the free-trade area is to work. There will have to be agreed 
rules, and acceptance of majority decisions, on such things as government 
assistance to exports, government export restrictions, dumping, and the 
use of escape clauses. On other aspects of economic policy also there will 
have to be closer consultation and co-operation. But we must not exagger- 
ate the extent to which this involves a change from our present circum- 
stances. We are none of us as sovereign and independent as we imagine; a 
7 per cent Bank Rate bears witness to that. Close and constant co- 
operation in the solution of economic difficulties among the nations of 
Western Europe can only be beneficial to the Commonwealth and the 
rest of the world, provided that the solutions are sought on an inter- 
national rather than on a narrow regional basis. A major reason for 
wanting British association with the Continent is that Britain can be 
expected to exercise a strong, liberal influence on policy and prevent the 
development of regional insularity, which could only intensify similar 
tendencies in the United States and other parts of the world, with 
damaging effects on all trading nations. 

I am sure that some of you are asking why we should not be con- 
centrating on liberalizing trade and encouraging development in the 
Commonwealth rather than worrying about associating with an unreliable 
Continental Europe. I think that the first point to be made in reply is 
that the two policies are not necessarily antagonistic; a European free- 
trade area, including Britain and with a liberal external economic policy, 
could make a positive contribution to Commonwealth development; and 
such a free-trade area does not prevent the exchange of mutually advan- 
tageous concessions among Commonwealth countries. 

Certainly, at present, the creation of new preferences is prohibited 
under G.A.T.T., unless you go the whole way and form a customs union 
or free-trade area. I personally have never been able to see why the 
creation of new preferences should be regarded as quite bad, even if they 
are achieved by reduction of barriers to trade, while customs unions and 
free-trade areas are regarded as good. But responsibility for this rule 
cannot be laid at the door of the European free-trade area—indeed 
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the difficulties in associating the overseas territories with the Common 
Market, in including countries such as Austria, Turkey, Greece, and Ireland 
in a free-trade area and in overcoming the problem of including agri- 
culture, may lead to a desirable amendment of it. 

But, even if new preferences by reduction of duties on Commonwealth 
goods were permitted, it is doubtful whether very much advantage would 
be taken of this possibility. In the first place, rightly or wrongly, the 
desire to protect industry in the outer Commonwealth is as strong as 
the desire to protect agriculture in Europe and this sets limits to the 
willingness of Commonwealth Governments to make reductions of the 
British preferential rates of duty. Secondly, inevitably in the light of 
their rapid expansion, outer Commonwealth Governments are becoming 
increasingly interested in markets outside the United Kingdom and are 
reluctant to discriminate more heavily against potential customers. 
Thirdly, there is a feeling by some that the balance of advantage of the 
Ottawa agreements has moved against them and that it is up to the 
United Kingdom to restore it. But the fact is that the United Kingdom 
already permits most Commonwealth produce to enter free of duty. 
Consequently, it can grant new benefits to Commonwealth exporters only 
by raising barriers to the entry of foreign produce (which the British 
Government has quite properly refused to do in recent discussions with 
Australia and New Zealand), or by reducing its subsidization of British 
agriculture (which I gather is politically inexpedient, and some people 
say is socially and strategically undesirable). Thus, while I am sure that 
there is scope for some mutually advantageous reduction of barriers to 
trade in the Commonwealth, it would be a mistake to expect too much 
to take place. Finally, Britain’s ability to contribute to Commonwealth 
development and the ability of other Commonwealth countries to develop 
themselves will certainly not be improved if we turn our backs on develop- 
ments on the Continent. On the contrary, I have tried to show that it is 
in the long-term interest of the trading nations of the Commonwealth to 
make reasonable concessions which will facilitate the task of reaching 
agreement on a free-trade area, provided that Continental countries will 
reciprocate by permitting freer entry of Commonwealth produce and that, 
together, we shall be ready to continue negotiations to reduce obstacles 
to trade over a wider area. There is, of course, no guarantee that such a 
Commonwealth initiative will succeed; but it is worth trying it before we 
fall back on something which can only be a second-rate alternative. 

Address at Chatham House 
15 October 1957 
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GOLD COAST INTO GHANA 
SOME PROBLEMS OF TRANSITION 
SIR CHARLES ARDEN-CLARKE 


HANA is a small country, with a population under five million 
and of no particular strategic importance; it is under-developed 


and its economy is mainly dependent on one crop—cocoa. Never- 
theless it is very important just now because it is the spearhead of emer- 
gent Africa, politically and constitutionally. I shall confine my remarks 
mainly to the political and constitutional aspects of the problems that 
arose during the eight years I was there as Governor. Those questions, 
in the last analysis, usually came down to the problem of human relation- 
ships. It was somewhat unnerving at times to find how much depended 
on the personal relationship between the Governor and the Leader of his 
Government and between one or two of the most senior officials and the 
Ministers who were their colleagues in the Cabinet. In going briefly 
through the last eight years of the history of Ghana I shall discuss, or 
mention, the chief problems that arose as we proceeded from Constitution 
to Constitution until we finally obtained independence. 

Early in 1948 there had been serious riots and the country was in 
turmoil; indeed, the chief political party, the nationalist party of that day, 
the United Gold Coast Convention, at one time sent a telegram to the 
Secretary of State offering to take over the government of the country. 
The rioters were eventually subdued and a Commission was appointed, 
the Watson Commission, which came out and made recommendations. 
It was accused, like many other commissions, of exceeding its terms of 
reference: its recommendations in fact included far-reaching reforms in 
the constitutional sphere, more far-reaching, I think, than the British 
Government of the day expected or wanted. Thereupon, an all-African 
Committee, widely representative of the people of the Gold Coast, was 
appointed under the chairmanship of Mr Justice Coussey, now Sir Henley 
Coussey. Its Report } took about nine months to prepare. I landed in 
Ghana in the middle of 1949, six days before the Report was finally 
signed and presented to me as the Governor. 

In the meantime there had been a split in the United Gold Coast 
Convention, and the Convention People’s Party, the C.P.P., was formed 
under the leadership of Kwame Nkrumah. The C.P.P. took as its slogan 
‘Self-Government, Now, Now, Now’, repeated three times; and before 

1 Gold Coast: Report to His Excellency the Governor by the Committee on Constitutional 
Reform (London, H.M.S.O., 1949). 
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the Coussey Committee’s Report had been published or even signed, the 
C.P.P. leaders had decided that they were not going. to accept anything 
less than full self-government, that any Constitution providing less than 
that would be ‘bogus and fraudulent’, and that they would take the 
necessary action to achieve self-government ‘now’. That was the situation 
when I got there. 

The Coussey Report received a very good press throughout the world; 
it was a reasonable, moderate document, but it did advocate some far- 
reaching advances in the Constitution, giving a very large measure of self- 
government, but not the full thing, to the country. 

The British Government proceeded to use that Report as a basis for 
framing a new Constitution. Meanwhile the C.P.P. had decided that they 
would take action to achieve their objective of ‘self-government now’ by 
what was termed ‘positive action’. That meant declaring general strikes 
and creating chaos in the country until the British Government should be 
ready to hand over power to them. The situation was certainly very 
tricky and difficult, and I spent my time going round the country trying to 
find out what the feelings of the people in the countryside were; for it is 
very easy to get misled if one concentrates merely on the main towns and 
the detribalized peopie living in them. 

As I went round, I did not find much support for unconstitutional 
action; on the contrary, there seemed to be a general feeling against it. 
But there was, undoubtedly, a very strong general desire for independence ; 
and that went for the country as a whole except in the Northern Terri- 
tories, where the people were educationally more backward and where, 
because they were frightened of the Ashantis and of the coast people, they 
wanted the protection of the British Government to continue. 

In January 1950 the C.P.P. duly declared ‘positive action’. They had 
advertised their intentions and the Government had taken all necessary 
precautions. I did my best to prevent it by having their leader Kwame 


Nkrumah warned that he had a perfectly constitutional way of achieving | 


power and gaining his objectives by putting up his candidates at the 
forthcoming General Election, and, if they were returned, achieving power 
in a constitutional manner. He himself, I have reason to believe, would 
have been happy to adopt that course, but party propaganda had gone 
too far: it was a case of the ‘tail wagging the dog’, and ‘positive action’ 
was duly proclaimed. My answer was to declare a state of emergency and 
the whole thing was over in about a fortnight. The strikes, naturally, led 
to violence, although it had been stressed very strongly by the leaders of 
C.P.P. that ‘positive action’ was to be non-violent. But in such circum- 
stances in Africa violence inevitably ensues from actions like that. 

I had told the leaders of the C.P.P. that if they did break the law and 
act unconstitutionally, the law would take its course and they would 
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stand their trials in the courts in the ordinary way. This was what 
occurred, and many of the C.P.P. leaders, my future Ministers, went to 
prison, most of them on fairly short sentences. This was the time when the 
U.G.C.C., from which the C.P.P. had broken away, had a chance of 
achieving power. They regarded themselves as the intelligentsia; their 
opinions were less violently nationalistic, though they were stoutly for 
independence; and they were regarded as more moderate than the C.P.P. 
There was a political vacuum as a result of the emergency and the im- 
prisonment of the leaders of the C.P.P., but the U.G.C.C. proved incapable 
of taking advantage of it. So, as the C.P.P. leaders came out of prison, 
they started reorganizing their party, which proceeded to regain all its 
old influence throughout the Colony (that is, the southern coastal belt 
in which half the population of the country lives) and in Ashanti. 

Meanwhile a Constitution had been framed and in due course was 
published. It was still regarded by the C.P.P. as ‘bogus and fraudulent’ 
(their own words). However, under the Constitution a General Election 
had to be held, and it took place early in 1951. Some of the seats in the 
Assembly were filled by election by the Houses of Chiefs, if I may call 
them that, in the various Regions; others were filled by direct election 
under full adult suffrage in the Colony and in Ashanti, while in the 
Northern Territories a system of electoral colleges was used. The net 
result of that election was a sweeping victory for the C.P.P. 

Now Dr Nkrumah, the leader of the C.P.P., was still in prison; most 
of the others had served their sentences and were out. As soon as the result 
of the Election was known, I released Dr Nkrumah as an ‘act of grace’. 
My choice was fairly simple: if I did not release him we would not even 
make a start with working the Constitution; and if I did release him, 
he would find it very difficult to refuse to work the Constitution or give 
it a trial, even though it might be called ‘bogus and fraudulent’. So he was 
released. He came up to see me, and I asked him to form a Government 
and become the ‘Leader of Government Business’. 

The Constitution provided for a Cabinet of three ex-officio Ministers— 
the Chief Secretary, to take charge of Defence and External Affairs; 
the Financial Secretary; and the Attorney General—and eight other 
Ministers, each with a portfolio, to be selected from the elected African 
Members of the Assembly. The decision of the C.P.P. was that they would 
operate the Constitution, but only for six months, by which time they 
would be able to show how ‘bogus and fraudulent’ it was. That was the 
atmosphere in which we started our first Cabinet meeting. 

It was interesting to watch how that Cabinet began to work. At first 
there was mutual suspicion and mistrust between the group of three 
ex-officio Cabinet Ministers—whose suspicions, incidentally, were shared 
by the Governor—and the group of eight elected African Cabinet Ministers. 
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Cabinet decisions were all by majority vote, so that the Africans had the 
real power: the only way of altering a majority decision was for the 
Governor, who presided at all Cabinet meetings, to use his reserve powers 
and exercise his veto, a thing that, I am glad to say, I never had to do 
during my eight years in Ghana. We started off, as I said, in an atmosphere 
of mutual suspicion and mistrust. The problem was how to improve that 
atmosphere and make the Cabinet work as a team; this was a question of 
human relationships, and I am glad to say that within three months the 
Cabinet was just like one happy family, all quarrelling and arguing 
among themselves irrespective of whether one was ex officio and the other 
an elected member, and loyally abiding by the decision of the majority in 
every case. In fact, we managed to get real team work going. 

One of the first things a new Government wants to do, particularly 
in these conditions, is to show that it has power. I mentioned that the 
economy of the Gold Coast depends on its one crop, cocoa. At that time, 
swollen shoot, a virus disease, was devastating large areas of our best 
cocoa land and the only way of dealing with it was to cut out the diseased 
trees; that is no more popular with the African farmer than slaughtering 
herds suffering from foot-and-mouth disease is with the English farmer. 
We had managed, before the new Constitution came into being, to pass 
regulations making cutting-out compulsory. Now one of the election 
slogans of the C.P.P. had been that this cutting-out was going to stop, 
and this promise they had to carry out. That provided one of the first 
lessons that the Governor and the officials had to learn—to accept a 
decision of that kind which each of us felt would ruin the industry, if it 
were put into effect, and seriously damage the whole economy of the 
country. Yet it was not the kind of decision about which the Governor 
could possibly use his reserve powers. Had I decided that compulsory 
cutting-out should continue despite the Cabinet decision, I would have 
had to ask for a division of troops, because the farmers did not like it and 
there was a recent popularly elected government out to please the farmer 
voter. So we had to abide by that decision and hope—and our hopes were 
justified—that the Government would quickly see the dangers of the 
course they had adopted and eventually reverse it. That is what hap- 
pened; cutting-out was made a voluntary exercise, which did not work 
effectively, and some fifteen months later compulsory cutting-out was 
re-imposed by the Government and accepted by the farmers. 

Another problem that this Cabinet had to deal with was to evolve its 


development plans for the country for the next five years. Now the old | 


Imperial Government, if I can call it that, had prepared a plan, and this 
plan was considered by the new Government, which adopted many of its 
features and altered many others. There again, instead of the old bureau- 
cratic approach of the Colonial Civil Servant, to which I was accustomed, 
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we found now a much more imaginative approach to these problems, an 
attitude also governed by the estimated popularity and vote-catching 
capacity of any particular plan. Most of our plans for economic develop- 
ment were on the usual lines of improving communications and water 
supplies, but education had also featured very largely in the plan, and 
that was where politics came into the picture. The education plan allowed 
for a steady increase in primary schools with a proportionate increase of 
middle schools, Teacher Training Institutes, and so on up to the Uni- 
versity level. However, it was thought politically advisable to go in for 
a programme of immediate fee-free primary education, which was eventu- 
ally to be made compulsory. That was regarded as the most popular 
measure that could be enacted, but it threw the whole educational develop- 
ment programme out of balance. Certainly a great deal has been achieved: 
compared with some 200,000 children at primary schools in 1951, there 
were some 600,000 in 1956. But, inevitably, there has been a gap in the 
middle of the educational pyramid: middle and secondary schools are 
insufficient to cope with the increased numbers; the Teacher Training 
Institutes cannot turn out enough teachers—the old aphorism that a 
school is not a building but a trained teacher having been forgotten— 
and the country is finding its whole education system unbalanced. The 
Government is, I gather, now trying to set this to rights. I quote this as 
an instance of the kind of thing that the Colonial Civil Servant, accustomed 
to dealing with matters in the old official way, comes up against when he 
deals with a country that has just got a popularly elected government. 
The Constitution of which I have been speaking was designed to last 
for four years; it provided for another General Election after four years, 
and everyone knew that inevitably there would be some change in the 
Constitution at the end of that period. But it soon became apparent 
that four years was far too long and that there would have to be some 
measure of political advance much sooner than that. While the Ministers 
and the men in charge realized the enormous number of problems and 
difficulties in their way, they nevertheless had to satisfy their followers 
who had been brought up on the idea of a much speedier attainment of 
self-government, and one had to devise a means that would satisfy the 
political demands for further constitutional advance without creating 
chaos. One device that was found most useful was to change the title of 
the leader of the African Ministers, who had been called ‘Leader of 
Government Business’, to ‘Prime Minister’. Although the actual terms 
of the Constitution remained as they were and there was no change in 
the powers vested in the Cabinet or in the reserve powers of the Governor, 
this change went some way to satisfying public sentiment, and it was felt 
that a real advance had been made towards independence. Another 
factor that I found helped to put the brake on the demand for immedi- 
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ate independence was that, obviously, if such a demand were implemented, 
the Members of the Legislative Assembly would have to stand for re- 
election. Members are usually reluctant to put in jeopardy their salaries 
and perquisites, and that, I found, acted as a damper on the demand for 
a too rapid change. 

In Ghana, we were troubled by the fact that we had failed to Africanize 
the Civil Service, with the result that nearly all the senior posts were held 
by non-Africans, mostly members of the Colonial Service, and it was only 
in the lower grades that one found Africans. That was naturally, and quite 
rightly, anathema to any Nationalist Party, and there was a demand for 
the immediate and speedy Africanization of the Public Service. That 
demand we did our best to meet in various ways; but, of course, there is 
no short cut to experience and the new entrants, all Africans, had mostly 
to begin at the bottom. The lack of Africans capable of filling senior 
posts led, unfortunately, to some very virulent attacks on the non- 
African Civil Servants. 

We had, too, during that time, the problem of Togoland. It will be 
recalled that a part of Togoland, a long narrow sliver of it running the 
length of the Gold Coast, was administered on behalf of the United 
Nations by the British Government through the government of the Gold 
Coast. It seemed to all of us out there that the natural destiny of Togoland 
under United Kingdom Trusteeship was to become an integral part of 
the Gold Coast; it had been administered as such since its capture from 
the Germans in 1914. I was interested to see how cordially all my Ministers 
agreed with this view. Indeed, I had occasion to twit them on the subject. 
After listening to a diatribe about British imperialism, I suggested that 
in the case of Togoland there seemed to be quite a lot of Gold Coast 
imperialism and imperialism was not necessarily a bad thing! I am glad 
to say that Gold Coast imperialism has won the day and that British 
Togoland is now an integral part of independent Ghana. 

I have touched on one or two of the problems that arose during this 
period. Then came the time when we had to make another move forward 
and have a new Constitution. The old one had lasted three and a half 
years, which was not bad going, since it was only designed to last four 
years. The new Constitution came into being in the middle of 1954, and 
another General Election was held. This Constitution provided for the 
abolition of all ex-officio Ministers; the Governor no longer presided at 
Cabinet meetings and the Cabinet was all-African, composed of elected 
Members of the Legislative Assembly. The whole Assembly was elected 
by universal adult suffrage throughout the country, but the Governor’s 
reserve powers remained much as before. Defence and External Affairs 
were reserved subjects: that is, the Cabinet could not decide on questions 
relating to these subjects, which had to be settled by the Governor in his 
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discretion, though invariably, in fact, after full consultation had taken 
place with the Ministers concerned. 

There was one interesting problem that arose in connection with that 
reservation of two subjects, Defence and External Affairs. No one objected 
to External Affairs being reserved; we had not got any machinery to 
deal with them and were content for the time being for this to be done by 
the British Government. But Defence included internal security, i.e. the 
control of the police and the measures necessary to deal with any out- 
breaks of violence and lawlessness within the Gold Coast. I think it is a 
doubtful proposition whether we were wise in making internal security a 
reserved subject at that stage. My own view now (it was not so at the 
time), in the light of my experience there, is that it would have been better 
not to reserve internal security but to let it be dealt with by the appro- 
priate Minister, giving the Governor special reserve powers to take over 
control should he, in his discretion, deem it necessary to do so. The reason 
for my present. view is that a Government which is not responsible for 
internal security tends to be, and sometimes is, irresponsible in its ap- 
proach to provocative administrative measures or legislation. It may 
quite happily enact measures which in certain areas are bound to create 
trouble and then sit back and watch the Governor trying to deal with the 
consequent disorders; that is not a satisfactory state of affairs. I now 
think that it would be better at that stage of constitutional development 
to hand over internal security to the Cabinet and to give the Governor 
reserve powers to resume control, should he deem it necessary to do so. 

I would mention one interesting feature of the last phase, this last 
Constitution before independence. The British had always been the 
unifying power in the Gold Coast. It must be remembered that the Gold 
Coast is, after all, an area arbitrarily cut out of Africa—only some sixty 
years ago inhabited by various tribes then continuously at war with each 
other ; and sixty years is not a very long time in the history of a country. 
British authority and power had unified that area into one country which 
we called the Gold Coast, and during the sixty years that they were in 
effective occupation the country became peaceful and was well-governed. 
When nationalism emerged and the nationalists wanted to take control, 
reflecting the general desire of the people to run their own affairs and no 
longer be subject to alien domination, the British were still the unifying 
influence, because everyone was united in wanting to get rid of them. 
But when so young a country comes close to independence and the people 
realize that the British really are going, then everyone starts looking 
round and saying, ‘Well, who is going to govern us?’ You find then that 
there is a reversion to the old tribal jealousies and enmities. I think such a 
reaction is almost inevitable in all such young countries. It took a long 
time to make the United Kingdom united and there are still, I think, 
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substantial differences between the Scots and the English and the Welsh; 
Ghana has not had quite so long to deal with its problem of tribalism. 

Tribalism is really the root cause of the Ashanti problem. The Ashantis 
fear the domination of the coastal people, who outnumber them by about 
two to one, and do not like power being based on the counting of heads. 
In the past they had been the dominant warrior race who had raided 
down to the Coast, and they do not feel that they should be, as they put 
it, subject to the coastal people. The Northern Territories comprise a 
conglomeration of tribes—I think there are seven different languages 
spoken in that area—totalling a little over a million people; they do not 
want any change; they are suspicious of both the Ashantis and the 
coastal people and they want to be given time to train their own people 
so that they can run their own show with their own people and not be 
dominated, as they put it, by their brothers from the South. 

It was this tribal suspicion and jealousy that gave rise to the demand 
for a federal rather than a unitary form of constitution. Each region, each 
tribe, wanted to run its own show, suspicious of its neighbours, and so 
arose the strong demand put forward by the National Liberation Move- 
ment, which is largely Ashanti-based, for a federal form of government, to 
which the C.P.P., which formed the Government Party, was strongly 
opposed. In my own view, a federal form of government would be entirely 
unsuited to the conditions in Ghana: it is much too small a country to 
carry that form of government. However, there was ample scope for 
compromise, and two months before the date announced for the Declara- 
tion of Independence the present Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Mr Lennox-Boyd, was able to visit the country and propose a com- 
promise solution which was accepted by the Opposition and the Govern- 
ment Party. That compromise forms the basis of the Constitution under 
which independent Ghana is now being governed. 

I do not know what the future holds for Ghana: I have faith in the 
qualities of its people: they have a fundamental common sense; they are 
tolerant, generous, and they like to laugh. I think they have got the 
qualities which will pull them through. I hope it is true that a country 
gets the government it deserves, because they are a good people and 
deserve a good government. 

Address at Chatham House, 


2 July 1957 
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1857 AND 1957: THE MUTINY AND 
MODERN INDIA 


HUGH TINKER 


SOCIETY of Indian students recently invited me to talk upon 
A what was tactfully called the events of 1857, and, as sometimes 
happens, my young Indian Chairman began with an excellent 
preliminary lecture propounding the idea that the events of 1857 con- 
stituted the first national revolt. When I said that I thought, on the 
whole, that the Mutiny was not an expression of nationalism, I was a little 
surprised to find the extremely harsh response which this induced amongst 
my young Indian audience; they clearly were not prepared even to con- 
sider the idea that this was not a manifestation of nationalism, and in 
the somewhat heated exchanges which followed one student put this 
question to me: ‘If in 1776 the Americans had failed, would you now talk 
about the American Mutiny?’ This was not really a very profound 
remark, but it scored a point, because the truth is that those of us who are 
historians are snobs of the worst sort: we are success snobs. If you look 
through almost any history you will observe that whatever succeeds is 
commended and whatever fails is passed over. The Chinese historians 
have a concept of the Mandate of Heaven: the idea that if a pretender or 
an invader is successful in taking over the throne, then he receives the 
Mandate of Heaven, and if a dynasty declines and decays, then the 
Mandate has been withdrawn. We are inclined to laugh at that theory, 
but, quite honestly, I think we really all subscribe to the Mandate of 
Heaven. 

The British writers who approached the Mutiny towards the end of the 
nineteenth century looked at it against a solid basis of British achieve- 
ment in India, and to them the Mutiny was an aberration, a temporary 
setback to the process of building up British rule in India. But to the 
Indians of today the perspective looks very different. To most Indians 
the process of acquiring independence is seen as the result of a struggle: 
it follows the civil disobedience campaigns of 1920-1, 1930-1, and the 
risings of August 1942. It could have all been quite different: if the 
Indian Liberals, who at one time led the Congress, had maintained their 
hold, if men like Gokhale, Chintamani, or Tej Bahadur Sapru had gone 
on to fashion independence, the whole of Indian constitutional develop- 
ment would have looked rather like the consentient process in Australia 
or Canada or even in Ceylon. But it did not happen that way, and so 


most Indians regard independence as the outcome of a physical struggle 
E 57 
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against the British; and on that basis 1857 seems to form the prelude to 
the Nationalist Movement. 

How does this relate to modern historical thought? In a recent 
review of the state of Asian historical studies, I put forward the view that 
we are all living in the ‘Post-Colonial Era’, that, despite the coming of 
Independence to the former British dominions in Asia, the Colonial past 
still overshadows us.* 

Among British historians of India there are, perhaps, two schools. 
There are the men who have written about the British period from the 
point of view of former administrators, or soldiers or businessmen, whose 
aim, one may perhaps say, is commemorative—they write to put on record 
what British rule achieved in Asia. They are avowedly interpreting or 
justifying ‘Colonialism’. The other sort of historians are the academics. 
We like to think that we are detached, but in reality we are also tied to the 
past. Most of us assume an attitude of apology, of uncertainty, of guilt, 
deriving perhaps from the influence of Edward Thompson or of J. A. 
Hobson. In reaction against the assured tones of nineteenth-century Im- 
perialism we hesitate and temporize. Neither of the two schools of British 
historians has produced any significant reassessment of the Mutiny. The 
judgements made by Victorian writers have merely been reiterated or 
modified. 

The thinking of Indian writers of the present day is also limited by 
preoccupation with this Colonial past. They are concerned to rehabilitate 
their national self-respect, as it were: to present to the world the achieve- 
ments of Indian culture and to correct British assumptions regarding the 
period of European dominance. Two leading historians, R. C. Majumdar 
and Surendra Nath Sen, have just produced detailed studies of the 
Mutiny2 Both works are notable for their careful scholarship and 
balanced judgement. Both are based largely upon the voluminous British 
Mutiny literature—Kaye, Rice Holmes, Forrest, and the rest—giving 
their work a strangely Victorian flavour of battles and heroic deeds, very 
different from most of the socio-economic historical studies of the present 
day. Both reinforce the conventional verdicts on 1857: they reject the 








ae 


concept of a national war of independence (Majumdar has a section | 


ironically headed The Heroes, in which he exposes the materialistic 
motives and equivocal behaviour of the leading mutineers). Both em- 
phasize the degree of support which the British received from Indians of 
every class. Yet the conclusion of Majumdar is that this was ‘the first 
great and direct challenge to the British rule in India... [which] fur- 
nished a historical basis for the [Independence] struggle, and gave it a 


1 See ‘History in a Time of Transition’, in Eastern World, October 1956. 
2 R. C. Majumdar, The Sepoy Mutiny and Revolt in 1857 (Calcutta, 1957), and S. N. 
Sen, Eighteen Fifty-Seven (Delhi, 1957). 
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moral stimulus’. Sen goes further and avers that ‘what began as a fight 
for religion ended as a war of independence’. 

Perhaps it is inevitable that Indian writers should view the recent 
history of their country as a struggle, a clash, between Indians and 
foreigners. Most Indians are also concerned to look at the Mutiny in 
order to emphasize what seems to them important, the unity between 
Hindus and Muslims, which, they suggest, occurred at that time. Paki- 
stanis, of course, have another viewpoint: they wish to write up the 
Mutiny as a Muslim national revolt. It is revealing to examine the manner 
in which the Muslims’ share in the Mutiny has been handled over the 
years. In the 1850s, most British commentators believed in the idea of a 
Muslim conspiracy. Then, the writings of Sir Sayyid Ahmed and Sir 
William Hunter led to a view of the ‘loyal’ Muslims; men recalled that the 
Muslims only constituted one out of seven of the Sepoys in the Army 
and their responsibility was played down. Today, in a time of Islamic 
revivalism, emphasis is placed by Pakistanis on the Islamic inspiration 
of the revolt; there has been an attempt to explore the share of the 
Wahabis in the origins of the Mutiny, while other Muslim writers dwell 
upon the spell of the old Moghul Empire over the mind of India. 

Once again there is a picture of a clash between the peoples of the sub- 
continent and the foreigners, but I suggest that the Colonial period will, 
in due course, be seen as something else. It will be seen, eventually, as a 
partnership; its keynote, not British achievement, or Indian nationalism, 
but a partnership between Indians and British in Asia. This theme has 
been explored by Guy Wint in The British in Asia,1 but even he, I think, 
abandoned the idea in his second edition, with its emphasis on the 
triumph of Nationalism. I spend most of my time looking at South- 
East Asia where it is impossible to ignore the interdependence of British 
and Indians in every sphere, whether it be the administrative or the 
economic or the educational. Throughout, Indians and British are in- 
dispensable to each other and the whole of modern development moves 
forward as a partnership; not necessarily a willing partnership—a partner- 
ship of convenience, if you like—but a partnership. It seems to me that 
this theme will eventually be recognized as paramount, and even amidst 
the hatred and the strife of the Mutiny it can be seen; I would like to 
explore the nature of this co-operation between British and Indians. 

At the moment of the revolt the British troops in India were depleted, 
and if there had been a united rising by the Indian forces backed up by 
the Indian civil population then the British must have been swept into 
the sea. The best observers at the time, men like Herbert Edwardes, saw 
that quite clearly. But there was not a united Indian uprising; there 
remained considerable support by Indians for the British. The conse- 


1Guy Wint, The British in Asia, Rev. ed. (London, 1954). 
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quences may be seen most vividly in events in Delhi. The recapture of the 
city was effected by five columns, made up of 1,700 British troops and 
3,200 Indians: almost twice as many. Even if the Kashmir contingent, 
numbering 1,200, is excluded as playing only a minor part, still, the 
majority of the ‘British’ force was actually Indian. The key operation 
was the blowing in of the Kashmir Gate, a task accomplished by six British 
officers and N.C.O.s and twenty-four Indians of the Sappers and Miners. 
Of those twenty-four, ten were Punjabis and fourteen were men from Agra 
and Oudh—men with names like Ajudhia Pathak, Ram Dulari, and Tula 
Ram—those Brahmins and Rajputs who are supposed to have rebelled in 
mass rejection of British rule. In that episode one finds a microcosm of 
the British position in Asia: it was never wholly British, it was Indo- 
British, and the Empire which stretched across from Kenya to Hong 
Kong depended upon Indian participation all the way. 

What were the motives which induced some Indians in 1857 to rise 
against British rule, while others fought for the British cause? Can one 
equate support for the rebels with patriotism and support for the British 
with disloyalty? Surely, the whole problem is too complex to offer any 
simple conclusion? Yet the British in India evolved an equally artificial 
concept of loyalty, if I may say so. How many times in British India has 
one received a young man, coming for some minor job, with a chit from a 
British district official: ‘This man comes from a very loyal family’— 
meaning, of course, a family which supported the British Government. 
Such was the view of loyalty which was accepted quite naturally only 
fifteen years ago, when opposition to the British Government was given 
such names as disaffection or sedition. But loyalty is something much too 
rich to be enclosed in such categorical terms. It seems to me that, a 
hundred years ago, loyalty in India could not be equated with patriotism; 
it might well be something personal: the Sepoy had made a contract, he 
had eaten the Company’s salt and therefore his self-respect made him keep 
to his bond. Or else he acknowledged caste or regimental loyalty. How 
often the individual Sepoy went the way the Regiment went, acquiescing 
in the general feeling—to stand fast, or to mutiny. But a national patriot- 
ism is very difficult to discern, and the behaviour of the different units 
was so often conditioned by what were completely transient factors. For 
instance, the Bengal Sappers and Miners at Roorkee did not join in the 
widespread revolts round about; they marched down from Roorkee to 
Meerut, and on the way they put down a number of minor outbreaks. At 
Meerut they began to work on entrenchments, under orders. Then, one 
morning, a number of British troops approached them; we are not told, 
but I imagine the British troops must have insulted them somehow and, 
suddenly, the Sappers snatched up their arms, the British troops fired at 
them, and these men, who had stuck steadfastly to their discipline for 
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weeks, fled or were shot down. Time and again, that episode of the 
Sappers at Meerut was used by those who wanted to bring the Sepoys out: 
‘You see: the British are only waiting, you stay by them and they will 
wait until the opportunity comes and then they will shoot you down.’ 

By contrast, a completely different episode at Multan, in Skinner’s 
Horse, which was composed very largely of men from around Delhi and 
Agra, of the men from the area which had supplied many of the mutineers. 
At Multan, they watched the Bombay regiments coming up and they 
became very worried. They thought that the time was coming when they 
would be disarmed. So some of the Indian Officers went to Major 
Chamberlain, their Commanding Officer, and said, ‘We cannot hold the 
men any longer. They hear it said that the British are just waiting, they 
are going to disarm you, and then they will seek some excuse, they will 
say that you rebelled and then they will shoot you all down! What can 
we say to the men?’ Thereupon Chamberlain sent for the Regimental 
banker, called for a jewelled sword from the Regimental treasure chest 
and, handing it over to the Indian Officers, said, ‘You take this sword 
down to the men. Tell them to look after it until all this is over.’ And that 
rather theatrical gesture seems to have held the Regiment. When little 
things like that determined men’s loyalties, how can one talk about 
patriotism? As one reads, increasingly, one seems to enter into an atmo- 
sphere of Greek tragedy. The Sepoys wait in their cantonments, they 
realize that events are moving fast; they are bewildered and it seems to 
them that unless they do something, they will be disarmed, and then 
perhaps, as they have heard, they will be shot down. And so they revolt 
out of sheer despair. 

If one looks at the other side, at those who rallied to the British, what 
motives governed their actions? What does one make of the seven 
hundred Sepoys who stayed as part of the Lucknow Garrison? Again, 
one cannot really talk about patriotism. They were probably persuaded to 
stand firm because of the great personality of Henry Lawrence, and once 
they had committed themselves they were isolated from their former 
comrades. If they tried to desert, they were shot by the mutineers. So 
they stood loyally at their posts for three months, not through hope of 
reward, but out of a spirit of self-respect and because of the inevitability 
of their circumstances, their karma. 

In the new Punjabi regiments which were raised during the Mutiny, 
what were their motives in siding with the British? The motives of some 
of them were, quite frankly, of the worst. We find Nicholson telegraphing 
to Edwardes at Peshawar, ‘I will give Mubarak Shah four hundred 
Horse. . . . If he is not on our side, he will be against us.” Edwardes and 
Nicholson, quite deliberately, recruited the tribesmen and sent them 
down-country because they knew otherwise they would have trouble 
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with them on the frontier. But in the greater number of the new regi- 
ments that were raised, the men enlisted because it was their traditional 
calling, it was their life to be soldiers; they joined for the pay, for the 


prestige, in some cases to get revenge on the Hindustanis; a few of them | 


may have joined because of admiration for British leaders like Nicholson 
or Edwardes or Abbott; but once more ‘loyalty’ is something that barely 
enters into consideration. 

Amongst educated Indians at the time, again, it appears that their 
motives were mixed; but one does sense a definite commitment on the 
part of some educated Indians to this new government of the British, 
which they saw as an inevitable part of the development of their country, 
and many Indians in the Administration did actively uphold government 
and abhorred the Mutiny as something which could only plunge their 
country back into the old disorder and decay. Sayyid Ahmed upheld 


British district administration in Bijnor after the British officials had fled; | 


Naini Tal, with its crowd of British refugees, was kept safe by a Brahmin 
official. There were many such who made a deliberate choice for British 
Rule, which to them meant reform and progress. 

But in almost every case there must have been a divided allegiance, 
a complex loyalty. I do not suggest that this is peculiar to India; it seems 
to me that throughout the Commonwealth there is a sort of dual pull and 
repulsion, towards and away from Britain—affection and resentment. 
Sir Keith Hancock, writing about the Australian troops in the first World 
War, records their resentment against the ‘Limeys’; he talks about a 
‘double patriotism’. But that, of course, is simplicity compared with 
India, and I suggest the only parallel is to be found in Ireland. There 
were instances in the first World War of Irish families where one brother 
was winning the M.C. in France while another brother was taking part in 
the Easter Rising. Both were responding to the call of loyalty as they 
saw it. 

Amongst Indians, during the second World War, there were families 
in which one member fought bravely in the British-Indian Army, while 
another joined the Japanese ‘Indian National Army’. One I.N.A. leader 
was the son of a distinguished member of the judiciary. One can imagine 
the complex emotional stresses that went on in that young man’s mind. 
It seems to me that Indians or any people under Colonial rule are in an 
almost intolerable dilemma. If they want to work for their country, to 
become civil servants or soldiers or educationists, then their only course 
is to join the British-dominated system. Otherwise they must sacrifice 
the use of their talents in the way that Sri Aurobindo did when he turned 
his back on an I.C.S. career for a life of contemplation at Pondicherry. 
If they wanted to work actively for their country, then they had to em- 


1W. K. Hancock, Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs (London, 1937), vol. i, p. 63. 
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brace this foreign system, and it must have created in their minds a sense 
of divided loyalties, which I think still continues today and which, I 
suggest, is still very much part of the feeling amongst Asians, particularly 
in the Commonwealth. It was, and is, possible for an Indian to develop a 
passionate loyalty to a British institution—the Indian Civil Service, the 
old Indian Army, a university, the Bar—and yet to abhor British domi- 
nance. This dual response, in part an ardent adoption of British values, 
in part a revolt against British ascendancy, is something we must attempt 
to understand in our relations with the new Asia. 

To pass on to the consequences of the Mutiny: 1857 is usually regarded 
in the standard histories as the watershed to Modern India, but does this 
not confuse co-incidence with origin? It is true that at this time the three 
Universities of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras were founded, while 
simultaneously the first cotton mills, the first railways, the one-anna 
postage all began. But these ‘Engines of Progress’ were initiated before 
the Mutiny, and in my view the effect of the Mutiny was not to bring 
India forward into the modern world but to freeze India in the mould of 
1857. During the previous quarter of a century the Government of India 
initiated a coherent social and political economic administrative policy. 
Benthamite doctrine and Evangelical belief combined to work towards 
political and social change. But after 1857 the Government attitude was 
dominated by a fear that the Mutiny should ever happen again; there was 
a preoccupation with religion and with the susceptibilities of the people. 
From that time onwards, instead of leading public opinion, the British 
Administration tended to act as a brake on it. 

In the realm of social policy, instead of the previous steady march of 
reform (which had included the prohibition of Suttee, the Widow’s Re- 
marriage Act, and the so-called ‘Freedom of Religion’ Act), after the 
Mutiny almost all initiative came from Indian social reformers—for 
example, the prohibition of child-marriage—and the result (not the result 
the British intended, but the result that incidentally they created) was 
to perpetuate the social and religious feelings which existed in 1857. 
The Indian States were also perpetuated in the mould of 1857. In 1841, 
the East India Company in Leadenhall Street had laid down a policy of 
‘just and honourable accession of [princely] territory’, and from that time 
onwards there was a very rapid absorption of the Indian States and an 
extension of the regular system of British administration; had that 
policy gone on, within fifty years or so the whole of India would have 
become one unit. Instead, as a result of 1857 there was a complete stand- 
still, no further annexation whatsoever; indeed, in 1881 Mysore was even 
returned to princely rule after fifty years under British administration. 
At the time this might have seemed to Indians to be a concession to the 
Indian point of view, but in the long run one can see that it was reaction- 
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ary. The perpetuation of the princely states first of all had the effect of 
ruining the federal solution to India’s constitutional problems in the 
1930s, and, after independence, necessitated a sort of surgical operation, 
leaving, of course, the legacy of Kashmir. 

These quite fortuitous results of the Mutiny can be summed up, I 
think, in the perpetuation of the spirit of communalism. This I intend to 
examine in the case of the Army. The Mutiny in the Bengal Army was 
not a consequence of caste being flouted but a result of caste being pam- 
pered, in contrast to the Madras Army where, as a condition of enlistment, 
all Sepoys had to mess together. But in the Bengal Army caste had been 
exalted and after 1857 British officers drew the conclusion that caste 
must be observed even more strictly. Not all of them: Edwardes, for 
instance, saw the error of this thinking; but in general caste or religion 
became ever more of an obsession with the British. So we get the creation 
of the caste or class companies in the Army. Each unit was sub-divided 
into religious groups; it was not only a division between Hindus and 
Muslims, but amongst the different Hindu castes, a division into Rajputs, 
Jats, Dogras, and so on. Then each unit had its ‘followers’, as they were 
called: dhobis, bhistis, cooks, sweepers; so that the whole of the caste 
system was incorporated in what was supposedly a modern institution, 
the British-Indian Army. 

The effects of this policy were to preserve religious orthodoxy. Let 
us just look at the Sikhs. I believe that the Army was a major factor in 
perpetuating the Sikhs as a separate community. Sikhism was originally 
a reformist creed; it was a turning away from caste. Moreover, the Sikhs 
are naturally enterprising, practical, business-like people: they have 
travelled and settled all over Asia and it is probable that in contact with 
the wider world they would in time have discarded their distinctive 
emblems, in particular the uncut hair and beard. Yet today the Sikhs are 
a highly integrated, class-conscious orthodox community, and I suggest 
this is very largely because of Army service. Because the Army enlisted 
only the Singhs, those who had taken the pahul, the ceremony of full 
Sikhism. Within the Army there was a differentiation between the upper 
and lower castes of Sikhs, between Khatri and Jat, on the one hand, and 
people like Lobana and Mazbi, on the other. In each Sikh unit there was 
a guru and a granth, and the priest and the holy book of the Sikh religion 
played a major part in the military attestation ceremony. We can only 
glance at the economic consequences of the enlistment of large numbers of 
Sikhs in the Army; the receipt of Jagiys—land grants—in the new canal 
colonies, the volume of pensions they received. The result of all this was to 
create a privileged community, which today provides a headache for the 
Government of India. Now I do not suggest that this kind of develop- 
ment was deliberate. But it was one of the incidental results of the Mutiny, 
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and one could explore this sort of sequence in many directions, in educa- 
tion, for instance, or in administration. 

To come to an end, let us look at the way the centenary of the Mutiny 
has been celebrated in India and Pakistan. You must have all observed 
how muted is the note with which it has been greeted, and yet I said, 
earlier on, that in my view Indians identify the Mutiny with the beginning 
of the national struggle. Why then this restrained note? There may be 
two reasons. The National leaders, very nobly, do not wish to stir up 
racial feeling against the British. In the present difficult time, Nehru and 
his colleagues have quite deliberately played down the anti-British theme. 
But it seems to me there is another important point: they do not want to 
emphasize physical force. They wish to restore respect for authority, 
which has been sadly shaken in the last quarter of a century. In uni- 
versities, schools, trade unions—in almost any sort of organization—as a 
result of the militant movement of pre-independence days there remains 
a legacy of contempt for authority. The leaders realize that this contempt 
for authority, encouraged during the struggle for independence, has not 
ceased: it has become a double-edged weapon. For this reason the cult of 
the I.N.A. was suddenly reversed by the Indian leaders. The example of 
the Mutiny, the apotheosis of violence, affords similar dangers. 

What will be the final Indian verdict on the Mutiny? Historical writing 
in Asia today is under pressure. In some Asian countries the histories of 
the Freedom Movements are approached in the manner of Orwell’s 1984. 
In the Preface to his study of the Mutiny, Professor Majumdar relates 
how he was constrained to withdraw from the task of compiling the 
‘official’ history because of attempts to influence his judgement, even 
attempts to induce him to utilize highly suspect documents. The academic 
tradition in India may be expected to resist crude political interference of 
this nature, but it may be more susceptible to the prevailing belief in 
non-violence. 

In the present context of Indian ideas, non-violence is accepted as the 
essence of the Independence movement and the fierce quarter-century 
struggle from 1920 to 1945 is interpreted in current writing entirely in 
non-violent terms. Against this pattern, the Mutiny may finally assume 
an entirely different significance in the light of Indian thought. 

Address at Chatham House, 


Io July 1957 
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SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1954. By Coral Bell. Ed. by F. C. Benham. 
London, New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press for the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1957. xi+329 pp. Maps. Index. 45s. 


WHETHER it be due to a new turn of the kaleidoscope of world affairs, or to the 
temporal coincidences of events in 1954, or merely to the change of regime 
within Chatham House itself, this volume betrays greater clarity of pattern 
and greater readiness to formulate judgement than has been customary in the 
Surveys. Beginning with the dictum that ‘Retrospectively, 1954 has the look 
of a corner turned’ (p. 1), and with the generalization that ‘Twice in 1954 war 
looked closer than at any time since Chinese troops crossed the Yalu in 1950’ 
(p. 12), the volume focuses on the world clash between the United States and 


China. The conflict hinged on the two crises of Indo-China and Formosa, and. 


revealed a world in which the emergence of a consolidated Communist China 
relegated even the Soviet Union to a supporting role in the world’s diplomatic 
drama. Accordingly, most space is devoted to Asiatic and Far Eastern affairs, 
and to those developments in Eastern Europe and the Middle East which 
linked local with world tensions: and the revolution wrought in both strategy 
and diplomacy by atomic warfare—a sombre undertone throughout most of 
the other discussions—is especially considered in an interesting section on 
Armaments. 

The Geneva Conference is regarded as significant because the presence of 
Chinese representatives marked the arrival of Red China as one of the five 
great Powers of the world, even more than because of the actual settlement it 
achieved. Events in Algeria and Egypt are treated as further evidence that ‘it 
was a bad year for the European ascendancy’, as is the enhanced importance 
of the neutralist ex-colonial States and the Bandung Pact. The least interpre- 
tative section, of monumental dullness, is that on ‘The West and Germany’. 
Here devotion to mere chronicle has combined with the dictates of abridge- 
ment to provide a model of how to be least useful—a habit fortunately and 
refreshingly avoided in the rest of the volume. The now familiar world maps 
beloved by Professor Toynbee are again appended, but remain, to this reviewer 
at least, as purposeless as ever. DAvID THOMSON 
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THE RELATIONS OF NATIONS. By Frederick H. Hartmann. New York, London, 
The Macmillan Company, 1957. xvi+637+xi pp. Diagrams. Maps. 
Tables. Bibliog. Index. $6.25. 44s. 

LATELY, in an inaugural lecture, praised by Professor Mark Thomson in In- 

ternational Affairs (April 1957, p. 200), Professor Viekke of Leyden retailed the 

depressing results of a representative survey of the literature of International 

Relations.? 

On The Relations of Nations, had he seen it, he might have been less severe. 

A professor of political science, awake to the need for ‘a comprehensive under- 

standing of the state system, built upon a sufficient knowledge of history’, 

has presented here a ‘distinct theory of international relations’. In his character- 
izing of life in the multi-state society, it has been the author’s concern to put 
the power factor—that is, the power problem—in its proper place: or rather, 
the many problems, for each country has its own. On topics such as French 
Foreign Policy, or the Asian Powers, he has chapters which the wiser students 
will want to read and read again. In some of the case studies, it is true, and on 
international law, there are places where the touch is less certain. On collective 
security, the thesis, though simple, is neither simple-minded nor trite: but the 
supposition that members of the League were as free, in the crucial contingency, 
to ‘stand idly by’ as, in our day, are those of the United Nations, is incorrect, 
and fundamental. All in all, however, the book, in point of substance, is plainly 

a master’s work. And, for the formulation, what Professor Hartmann acknow- 

ledges as the ‘untiring efforts’ of a professor of English ‘to bring clarity to the 

writing’ have achieved their aim. C. A. W. MANNING 


TRAINING OF SPECIALISTS IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. By C. Dale Fuller. 
Foreword by Joseph E. Johnson and S. Arthur Henry. Editor’s preface by 
Howard E. Wilson. Washington, American Council on Education for the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace and the Social Science 
Foundation of the University of Denver, 1957. xv-+136 pp. Index. $3. 

Wuicu, in the judgement of those with the relevant American experience, is 
‘potentially the best system for achieving satisfactory training’ in international 
relations? ‘The separate department, school, or institute.’ Why then is it as 
yet ‘the least used’? ‘Primarily because it is the most expensive system of 
organization’ (p. 25). A cool consideration of this able report might give pause 
to some who, over here, without elaborate regard to the merits of the matter 
and with American models often admittedly in mind, would accommodate the 
modern discipline of international relations within their definition of something 
else rather than see it with an identity, a perspective, a freedom, and, good 
gracious me, a budget, of its own. 

Not that, for us, the American arrangements have in any case very much 
to teach. The set-up is so different there and here. “Once the degree candidate’s 
courses have been selected, there remains the problem of integrating them in a 
meaningful way’ (p. 35). It is scarcely in this particular form that, with us, 
any question of the re-uniting of what ought, one feels, never in the first place 
to have gone apart would be likely to arise. 

Prepared, under Carnegie auspices, in order to expand and bring up to date 
such earlier studies as that of Grayson Kirk,? the book provides an authoritative 
and illuminating picture of current practice in the United States, doing justice 
to every system, and to all important points of view. From a teacher, for 
instance, of history: ‘International relations is mot a discipline or a field of 
study . . . It is made up by necessity of borrowings . . . It is I feel a mistake 


1 A London translation of the lecture has been published by the David Davies Memorial 
Institute under the title: On the Study of International Political Science (1957). 

2 Study of International Relations in American Colleges and Universities (New York, 
Council on Foreign Relations, 1947). 
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to mix these things up in a traditional academic framework.’ Even so, he is 
not sure whether ‘the hodgepodge of what is called international relations does 
not have some considerable advantages .. .’ (p. 108). Honest thoughts, 
these, and effectively put, in the hodgepodge of what is called an English 
language, made up, so largely, of borrowings. C. A. W. MANNING 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: The World Community in Transition. 2nd ed. 
By Norman D. Palmer and Howard C. Perkins. Under the editorship of 
Dayton D. McKean. London, Stevens for the London Institute of World 
Affairs; Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1957. xxxvi+870 pp. Illus. Maps. 
Diagrams. Charts. Bibliog. Index. 50s. 


Tuts second edition of an American textbook on international relations omits 
184 pages on pre-1945 international history which formed perhaps the least 
satisfactory chapters in the first edition, and adds 125 pages on imperialism 
and colonialism, on Latin America, on Africa, and on the atom. By dint of 
re-writing and re-arrangement, however, the total length has been reduced 
from 1,270 to 870 pages. Some repetition has thereby been avoided, and many 
jejune obiter dicta have been excised. The already considerable merit of the 
book as an introductory text has thus been enhanced, but it is unfortunate 
that the new chapters are of poor quality; imperialism and colonialism are 
seen through traditionally-tinted American spectacles, and no one reading the 
chapter on atomic energy would suspect that nationals of any country but the 
United States had played any important role in its exploitation. 
P. A. REYNOLDS 


MAJOR ForEIGN Powers: The Governments of Great Britain, France, Germany, 
and the Soviet Union. 3rd ed. By Gwendolen Carter and others. Under 
the General Editorship of Earl Latham. New York, Harcourt, Brace, 
1957. xxiiit-817 pp. Maps. Charts. Bibliog. Index. $7.50. 


THE first edition of this textbook on comparative government, published in 1949, 
contained sections on the United Kingdom, France, the Soviet Union, and 
China. In the second edition the section on China was replaced by one on 
Germany. In this third edition the book has been thoroughly revised and 
brought up to date, and a new section has been added, surveying some of the 
forces and problems facing governments today and discussing some of the 
charges commonly raised against democracy. 

Although some of the undergrowth of verbiage has been cleared, the useful 
factual information is still not sufficiently salient, and this book is as tiresome to 
read as it is to hold. But there is a good index, and the bibliography—covering 
seventy pages in double-columns—is well arranged. J. HAMPDEN JACKSON 


THE NATURE OF THE NON-WESTERN WoRLD. By Vera Micheles Dean. New 
York, New American Library, 1957. 284 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 
Paper. 50 cents. 


Tuts book is a combination of survey and sermon addressed to the widest 
possible public in the United States. The survey covers in broad sweeps the 
U.S.S.R., the Middle East, India and Pakistan, China and Japan, South- 
East Asia, Black Africa, and Latin America. The sermon is on the text of the 
brotherhood of man, and in its more cogent passages is an attempt to argue 
American readers out of such favourite prejudices as anti-Colonialism and anti- 
Communism. 

In a book of this sort and at this price one must expect a crop of American- 
isms and misprints. The difficulty is to know which is which. ‘Magna Charta’, 
thus spelt throughout the text and in the index, is presumably an Americanism. 
But what is ‘ piggy-bank financing’ (p. 166)? J. HAMPDEN JACKSON 
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PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS 


MACHIAVELLISM: The Doctrine of Raison d’état and its Place in Modern 
History. By Friedrich Meinecke. Trans. from the German by Douglas 
Scott. Introduction by Dr W. Stark. London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
1957. xlvi+438 pp. Index. 50s. 


TRANSLATING Meinecke is a plum which more than one scholar and publisher 
have thought of picking; Dr Stark and Messrs Routledge and Kegan Paul have 
deserved well of all students of international affairs by adding Die Idee der 
Staatsrdson to their series of Rare Masterpieces of Philosophy and Science. 
It is by any odds the most important and enduring book on international 
relations published in the 1920s, and perhaps between the wars. Meinecke saw 
it as an essay in the historiography of human thought, a study of how Machia- 
velli’s principles infiltrated into European statecraft, how thinkers and 
politicians who most strenuously repudiated him found it necessary to borrow 
from him, and how the idea of raison d’état developed to guide the greatest 
statesmen from Richelieu to Bismarck, until it was swamped by the ignorant 
popular passions of 1918. His account of the empirical study of international 
relations (which preceded the growth of international law) is valuable for 
students today who sometimes think that the study of international affairs’ 
began with Andrew Carnegie, Lionel Curtis, and Sir Montague Burton. 
Meinecke set himself to avoid exhuming the second-rate; and Boccalini and 
Campanella, de Rohan and Rousset, as they conduct operations research 
and analyse national interest, the elements of State power, the foreign policy- 
making process, the balance of power, and the other idols of the American 
textbook, reappear with a freshness that makes some more familiar political 
writers seem musty. 

But there are deeper levels in this book. Meinecke was concerned with 
‘that tragic duality which came into historical life through the medium of 
Machiavellism—that indivisible and fateful combination of poison and curative 
power which it contained’ (pp. 50-1). Distilling the permanent element from 
the historical circumstances of past political writers, the historian passed 
over into the political scientist, and even attained a prophetic quality. 
‘All the greatest problems of historical life . . . are themselves timeless, 
though the attempts to solve them perish with the passing of time and remain 
relative’ (p. 87). It is true that Meinecke, despite his honourable retirement 
under the Nazis, was infected with the German heresy of idealizing State 
power and fatalistically abdicating personal responsibility; and Dr Stark, in his 
rich and penetrating introduction, chases him into an ultimate indefensible 
theological inadequacy. Yet it was easier for a Burckhardt or an Acton, in the 
security of nineteenth-century Switzerland or Britain, to condemn power as 
evil without qualification. The nations of Munich and Yalta, Hiroshima and 
Suez must recognize Meinecke’s ‘tragic duality’ as the central experience of 
international politics. Jn the present conflict with Russia the English-speaking 
Powers are driven by necessity as well as governed by their moral traditions; 
they are committed to the tortuous knife-edge of the ‘true’ and ‘good’ ragione dt 
stato which Meinecke tried to discern; and this in part is why in 1924 he saw a 
pax anglo-saxonica as providing the least unendurable future for other nations 

. 431-2). 

i senate is fluent, but there are misprints and several blunders or 
clumsinesses suggesting an unfamiliarity with the subject. It was not Plato 
who wrote the life of Lysander (p. 60); on p. 127 Meinecke speaks of con- 
ventionality, not ‘the Convention’; the Age of Enlightenment did not ‘ter- 
minate’ after the Thirty Years War, but began (p. 144); and ‘the best interest 
of the state’ (Ch. v1) is not the version of interessi di stato made current by Mr 
Kennan and Professor Morgenthau. MARTIN WIGHT 
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THE CHALLENGE OF CO-EXISTENCE. The Godkin Lectures at Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1956. By Hugh Gaitskell. London, Methuen, 1957. 96pp. 7s. 6d. 
THOUGH delivered at a time when political passions over Suez and Hungary 
were by no means spent, these three lectures, in which Mr Gaitskell disclosed 
to an American audience his views on the United Nations, Europe, and the 
uncommitted areas, are temperate in tone and constructive in their approach. 
Of course, not all the points made will be to everybody’s liking. For instance, 
although Mr Gaitskell is evidently well aware of the limitations under which 
the United Nations labours, his belief that General Assembly recommendations 
reached by an ‘overwhelming majority’ (p. 17) carry a very real moral sanction 
suggests a rather unquestioning trust in the good sense and moral integrity 
of diplomatic majorities. The brand of disengagement in Europe advocated 
by Mr Gaitskell also seems a trifle disingenuous. Is it not quite unrealistic to 
expect the Soviet Union to withdraw its troops not only from Eastern Germany 
but also from all the satellite countries merely in return for an American 
withdrawal from Western Germany? But they would be dull lectures indeed 
that did not air such controversial views. At least these lectures strike one as a 
serious and honest attempt to grapple with the major international problems 
of today. There are few whose thinking on such problems would not benefit 
from the reading of them. G, L. GOODWIN 


EsPpoIR ET PEUR DU SIECLE: Essais non-partisans. By Raymond Aron. Paris, 
Calmann-Lévy, 1957. 367 pp. Frs. 850. 


THE Professor of Sociology at the Sorbonne and the best known of the com- 


mentators of Le Figaro continues his discussion of contemporary issues. This | 


volume consists of three essays. It begins with an examination of the Right, in 
which the author develops his belief that the distinction between Right and Left 
is meaningless in terms of political reality if not in terms of philosophical option. 
Next comes an essay on Decadence, largely inspired by a reading of Prévost- 
Paradol and Renan and by the application of this type of auto-criticism to 
present-day France. The book concludes with an essay on war and a postscript 
on the Suez crisis. 

It is probable that most readers will be disappointed in the first and last of 
these essays where the treatment is too general and imprecise, and where even 
the vigour and talent of the exposition cannot conceal the familiarity of the 
hares which are started. It is therefore the essay on Decadence which will be of 
the greatest interest. Professor Aron is, as usual, argumentative rather than 
informative, and his claim to be read is that he undertakes a lucid examination 
of evidence rather than himself contributing any new analysis. His comments 
on many of Morazé’s arguments are especially striking (pp. 146 ff.), but the real 
climax of the book is to be found in his treatment of the Algerian question, and 
in his belief that ‘l’empire, et non seulement 1’Algérie, est une mauvaise affaire’ 
(p. 195). DovuGLas JOHNSON 


Wuat DoEs THE WEsT WANT? A Study of Political Goals. By George Catlin. 
London, Phoenix House, 1957. 150 pp. Ios. 6d. 


Wuart does the West want?, asks Professor Catlin. It wants not only life but 
the good life, and the peace in which to pursue and enjoy it. But thereafter 
agreement ends. The fact is, argues Professor Catlin, that the West is disunited 
in all its basic ideologies. It does not know its own mind, and it is competing 
with a Power that does. In particular the American portion of the West stands 
for values which are paradoxically similar to Communism. Consequently— 
and here Professor Catlin writes perhaps the most interesting chapter of his 
book—the United States and Soviet Union steal each other’s thunder. Both 
are secularized; both worship at the shrine of success; both are essentially 
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competitive. And what then can the West offer the uncommitted peoples of 
the world, especially in the Far East? Apparently not much. But the West 
can at least shed the remnants of the colonialism and race prejudice which still 
cling to it and which offer so much material to Communist propaganda. 

A chapter follows on the possibilities of converting the West into a 
‘Commonwealth of Free Nations’, perhaps by expanding European Union or 
the Atlantic Community. But Professor Catlin reminds us finally that the 
great ideas which have hitherto moved mankind do not come as mere forms of 
words to be conveyed by arguments or imposed by laws. The West must find 
its faith in the great drama of history as a whole, in civilization itself. 

The book is not easy reading. It is a scholar’s book written for scholars, 
and is somewhat overcrowded with learning; and this, interesting though it 
may be for the few who are the author’s friends and colleagues, must put it 
out of the reach of the many for whom it should surely have been written. 

F. P. CHAMBERS 


HISTORY 


THE ORIGINS OF THE WAR OF IgT4. Vol. 111. The Epilogue of the Crisis of 
July 1914; the Declarations of War and of Neutrality. By Luigi Albertini. 
Trans. and ed. by Isabella M. Massey. London, New York, Toronto, 
Oxford University Press, 1957. xv-+772 pp. Map. Bibliog. Index. 70s. 


Wit the publication of the third and final volume, it is possible to grasp the 
fuli dimensions of this monumental work. Close on two thousand pages of 
text embody a study which has scarcely a parallel for exhaustive scholarship 
and scale of inquiry. The number of quotations alone runs into thousands and 
Dr Massey’s task of translation, editing, and checking must have involved more 
work, and more exacting work, than goes into many an historian’s own books. 

Despite the title of his book, the issue which really interested Albertini was 
less the origins of the war of 1914 than the much more limited question of the 
responsibility for its outbreak. If it were possible for an issue so charged with 
nationalist emotion to be settled by scholarly and dispassionate investigation, 
Albertini’s study could make a good claim to be considered definitive. It is 
unlikely that any man will ever again combine, as the one-time editor of the 
Corriere della Sera did, such mastery of the documentary sources with first-hand 
interrogation of many of the principal actors and personal recollection of the 
events he described. If his conclusions come as no surprise to an English 
historian, they are delivered with an authority and supported by a weight of 
evidence which no other inquiry into the question has equalled. 

The greater part of this third volume is devoted to the last two days of July 
and the first week of August 1914. It begins with a minute analysis of the 
timing and implications of the proclamations of mobilization, focused on the 
confusion and lack of control in Berlin. From Berlin, Albertini turns his atten- 
tion to Paris and the efforts of the French Government, no longer to avoid war, 
but to place the responsibility for it on the Germans. He devotes two lengthy 
chapters to the Italian decision to remain neutral, then examines with a critical 
eye the clumsy and uncertain course of British policy. His criticisms of Grey 
are penetrating and just, all the more effective because of his grasp, unusual 
among continental historians, of the difficulties under which the Liberal Foreign 
Secretary laboured. The volume closes with an examination of the attitude of 
the other States involved, from Rumania and Bulgaria to Sweden and the 
U.S.A. It lacks the final chapter of conclusions which Albertini died too soon 
to write. This is a loss, for a study so long and detailed needs a firm rounding- 
off. It is a pity that Dr Massey did not try her hand at it. 

The strength of Albertini’s approach lies in his refusal to be put off by gen- 
eralizations about the inevitability of war as the product of ‘economic forces’ 
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or of the system of international relations. He insists upon the individual 
responsibility of the men who directed affairs, signed the telegrams, and gave 
the orders. He forces his witnesses to submit to a relentless cross-examination, 
taking them back over their actions hour by hour, exposing their hesitations, 
their cowardice, their evasions, their incapacity to measure up to events. It is 
a Liberal’s approach to politics, deeply imbued with the conviction that morality 
and politics cannot be kept in separate compartments. 

The weakness of Albertini’s study springs from this same concentration on 
the immediate, individual responsibility of the actors involved. Like so much 
diplomatic history, it is reconstructed in a vacuum. It is no accident that the 
least satisfactory part of his study is Volume 1, which sets the scene and describes 
the events leading up to the years before 1914. What is missing is precisely 
what the title promises, but the book fails to provide—a study of the origins of 
the war. This is a different question from that of responsibility and war guilt. 
For the war of 1914 was not made in the chancelleries of Europe and its origins 
are not to be found in the record of their diplomatic transactions. To under- 
stand these we must probe deeper into the social and economic tensions, the 
passions, fears, greed, and hatred from which sprang the terrible storm released 
by the blunders of Europe’s rulers. The final impression left by Albertini’s book 
is that the question of responsibility is henceforward a dead horse that will not 
repay further flogging, but the question of origins remains to test not only the 
scholarship but the imagination of future historians. ALAN BULLOCK 


THE REICHSWEHR AND THE GERMAN REPUBLIC IgIg-1926. By Harold J. 
Gordon, Jr. Princeton University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 
1957. xvi+478 pp. Charts. Bibliog. Index. $7.50. 68s. 


THis is a timely and important contribution to the study of Weimar Germany. 
Mr Gordon’s copious documentary sources are listed and briefly evaluated in a 
critical bibliography of twenty-one pages. (Rosenberg’s History of the German 
Republic is a surprising omission.) In addition to published material, he had 
access, as an intelligence officer after the second World War, to unpublished 
German official documents including those described as the Seeckt, Gessler, 
Epp, and Groener Papers. He also interviewed or corresponded with a wide 
range of surviving personalities of the Weimar period. Now a lecturer in history 
at Pittsburgh University, he has been at great pains to produce an authoritative 
story on which to base his conclusions. 

Starting with the chaos of 1918-19 and ending with von Seeckt’s dismissal 
in 1926, his narrative covers familiar ground: from the suppression of revolu- 
tionary disorder through the transition period of the ‘Ubergangsheer’ and the 
‘Kapp Putsch’ (as the first real test of relations between the military and civil 
powers) to the establishment and adventures of the Versailles Army of 100,000 
men and of the ‘Heeresleitung’, the disguised General Staff. In his final chapters 
the author discusses relations between the army and the republican Government 
and the army and individual political parties and draws his own conclusions. 

Mr Gordon has achieved an admirable degree of detachment, although many 
of his conclusions (as he himself admits on p. ix) will not be shared by all his 
readers. Europeans with long memories will not, for instance, share all his 
enthusiasm for the ‘Freikorps’ (he lists no fewer than 146 of them in Appendix 1) 
as the matrix of the Reichswehr. Anti-Communist support of the young 
Republic in its early days came naturally to them but could never entirely 
whitewash the irresponsibility of these fragments of the defeated Imperial Army 
nor their more sinister by-products such as the ‘Black Reichswehr’, ‘Organiza- 
tion Consul’ (mysteriously disguised by Mr Gordon behind its initials, ‘O.C.’), 
and the Vehmic murders. Their members never forgot the alleged ‘stab in the 
back’ of 1918, even after many had been respectably incorporated in the 
republican Reichswehr. If it is true, as the author concludes (on p. 361), that 
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‘by 1927 very appreciable progress had been made toward actual acceptance of 
the Republic’ (by the Reichwehr), this was not, as he seems to imply, due so much 
to a gracious change of heart by the soldiers as to their conviction that the 
republican regime was by then no longer in danger of permanent domination 
by the S.P.D. 

In his admirable account of the ‘Kapp Putsch’, the bare statement (on 
p. 117) that ‘Overtures to the Allies were firmly rejected’ does less than justice, 
in such a detailed narrative, to the importance attached to the Allied attitude 
both by the Government in Stuttgart and by the Putschists in Berlin. On the 
British side alone, Lord Kilmarnock’s and General Malcolm’s reactions are well 
known from other accounts. One wonders whether Mr Gordon’s unpublished 
sources included any record, either of General Liittwitz’s obvious amazement 
when informed, at his interview with General Malcolm, that British liaison 
officers were attached by invitation to the Government in Stuttgart, or of the 
value attached by that Government to their presence as moral support. 

On a minor point of accuracy, in a work of such importance, the word 
‘Reichswehr’ in the title, although partly sanctified by usage, is, pedantically 
speaking, misleading, covering as it does not only the ‘Reichsheer’ but also its 
sister service the ‘Reichsmarine’ (begettor of the pocket battleship), which is 
not even mentioned en passant. 

Mr Gordon is not alone in admiring General von Seeckt and the army he 
created. If his book has a bias, it is in favour of the German military machine. 
But it is none the worse for that as a well documented and readable account of 
a relationship which, incidentally, has still to be firmly established in the 
Bonn Republic. An Order of Battle map of the 1921 Reichswehr would make it 
more readable still. R. V. HuME 


BIOGRAPHY 


THE JEWEL IN THE Lotus: Recollections of an Indian Political. By B. J. 
Gould. Foreword by Sir Ernest Barker. London, Chatto & Windus, 
1957. xiv-+252 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 25s. 


Tuts is a gallimaufry of persons and places enjoyed in the course of an exciting 
and widespread career of nearly forty years, all around the northern frontiers 
of the old India from Persia to Tibet. And since it appeared posthumously, 
it may now be said that it is the record of the deeds and thoughts of a singularly 
lovable personality. No matter whether B. J. is dealing with Persian grandees 
or Viceroys, with Pathan tribesmen or Sikkim cultivators, with the man in 
Baluchistan ‘who walked hand in hand with God’ or with the mystical presence 
which he found incarnate in the child Dalai Lama—through it all there runs a 
thread of calm, half-humorous, assurance of what is right and worthy on each 
occasion. In the midst of fire and revolution in Kabul, facing headstrong 
tribes in Jirga in Waziristan, in the tremors of earthquake in Quetta, in the 
halls of the Potala, watching the enthronement of a child deemed holy, he 
remains a part, and an essential part, of all that he has met. He is always wise, 
always courteous, never dismayed. The Tibetan Commander-in-Chief Tsarong 
bears amusing witness to the regard in which this envoy was held when, after 
a festive party at Lhasa, he fell asleep in B. J.’s arms murmuring, ‘Great 
Minister, I love you, I love you.’ 

Most readers will turn to those parts of the book that describe the author’s 
experiences in Tibet. Here are flashes of fine writing, illuminated by haunting 
portraits of the little Dalai Lama done by Sri Kanwal Krishna of the Art 
Department, New Delhi. ‘Wherever I may be in the room, the eyes of the child 
are on me as they were on every person who attended the audience. . . . Now 
that the Tibetans had found their Precious Jewel, how would they keep it 
safe?’ Are the Chinese Communists who overran Tibet in 1950 conscious of the 
message of those eyes, despite themselves? 

F 
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For those who care, there is much else in this record: the trees and flowers 
of Bhutan with its simple highlanders, the Delhi Durbar of 1911, the alarums 
of life on the Mohmand and Wazir borders, runs with the Peshawar Vale 
Hounds, mountains and streams, birds and beasts and fish, much of fish. 
But best of all, perhaps, are the pen-memories of men who might otherwise 
have no memorial—of Norman Bolton who knew about everything that 
mattered, ‘the quickest man I had ever to take on’; of Steuart Pears, held 
in such affection that his untimely death caused a strong man, the Ruler 
of Swat, to break down in tears; of Edward Noel, like Ulysses, wherever he 
served become a name. For them, and for B. J., the essence of the matter is 
in the words near the end of his book: ‘No man can twice for the first time 
catch sight of Meshed or of Lhasa, watch rosy-fingered dawn touch the summits 
of Kanchenjunga, see the rays of the setting sun as they gild the coronet 
of hills which hems the Vale of Peshawar, or breathe the cold, tart air of a 
Punjab cold weather morning. But most of all I would like to look fifty years 
ahead and to see the countries in which I have lived bearing steadfastly the vast 
orb of their fate.’ OLAF CAROE 


THE SWORD AND THE OLIVE: Recollections of Diplomacy and the Foreign 
Service 1913-54. By Sir George Rendel. London, John Murray, 1957. 
348 pp. Illus. Index. 28s. 


Every diplomatist has a book to write. It is usually a scrap-book in which 
there are certain conspicuous chapters. Amiel has written that we all and each 
have known one day of victory: and this author’s ‘day’ must have been when 
he and his wife, dressed in the biblical raiment of Arabia (see illustration 
opposite p. 117), crossed the great desert peninsula, 1,400 miles from Uquair to 
Jedda, where they were received by King Ibn Saud. This was at a time when it 
was still considered unnecessary and indecent for Foreign Office officials to visit 
the countries for which they were responsible. Rendel had then been working 
for sixteen years continuously (a record in these days) in the Eastern Department 
of the Foreign Office. This section (pp. 48-136) contains by far the most in- 
teresting pages of the scrap-book, and must be consulted henceforth by all 
serious students of the Middle East. Next comes the account of his dramatic 
mission to the Court of King Boris of Bulgaria (1938-41), until he left at the 
outbreak of war with a bomb in his baggage. After that date, this versatile and 
competent diplomatist dealt in turn with Foreign Service reform, the Yugoslav 
Government in exile, U.N.R.R.A., refugees, the Austrian Treaty, Belgium (he 
was Ambassador in Brussels 1947-50 and included in his mission a visit to the 
Congo), German debts, and the Singapore Constitution. At the end of an active 
and valuable public life he seems to have had but one anxiety, lest he might 
find himself unemployed. F. ASHTON-GWATKIN 


THE LIFE OF RICHARD STAFFORD Cripps. By Colin Cooke. London, Hodder & [| 


Stoughton, 1957. 415 pp. Illus. Index. 30s. 


RicuT from the beginning of his twenty-five years of public life, Sir Stafford 
Cripps was an important and colourful figure in British politics, and in every- 
thing he did—first (1913-30) at the Bar, later as leader of a political trend of 
great significance in 1931-8, or as a skilful negotiator and a thoroughgoing 
administrator holding high offices of State—is reflected that rare combination 
of qualities which all his friends, followers, and critics alike admired most in 
him: honesty and integrity, a deep sense of humanity and justice, high intel- 
lectual calibre, vigour and industry in spite of recurrent bad health, the zealous 
pursuit come what may of what he conscientiously considered right, and above 
all constant advocacy of Christian ideals—according to the author, in this 
respect Cripps was the first Englishman of high rank since Gladstone—in 
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personal and public life. All this is very well brought out in this official bio- 
graphy, written by Dr Cooke, Fellow and Senior Bursar of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, at the invitation of Dame Isobel Cripps, who also supplied him with 
many private papers in the family possession. 

In 1931-8 Sir Stafford—now equipped with a large measure of Socialist 
ideology and technique—emerged, despite all his shortcomings, at the head 
of a most significant trend in British Labour politics, and his Socialist activities 
(and not his legal talents or his Christian ideals) won for him hundreds of thou- 
sands of admirers abroad, especially in India where he became a ‘friend of 
India’. It is in dealing with the events of this crucial period, when Cripps’s 
national and international reputation was first built, that Dr Cooke is least 
adequate—partly because he seems to be less in sympathy with these develop- 
ments, and partly because he understands them less. A Popular Front (of 
all and sundry) should not be confused with a United Front (of various working- 
class parties) ; the former is not an extension but in essence a negation of the 
latter. Arguments of class conflicts or of certain similarities between Imperial- 
isms and Fascisms; tactical steps in furtherance of Socialist objectives, etc. 
these are not just ‘continental’ methods wholly against English traditions, 
as Dr Cooke in common with many British writers would fondly believe. 

This important biography, which thousands of Sir Stafford Cripps’s ad- 
mirers in Britain and abroad will want to read, would have been still more 
valuable if it had included a few intimate touches of family life on the one hand, 
and, on the other, relevant extracts, in suitable places, from opinions of im- 
portant colleagues and critics both at home and abroad. AYANA DEVA 


Un GRAND CITOYEN DU MONDE. ALBERT THOMAS VIVANT: Etudes, Témoi- 
gnages, Souvenirs. Foreword by Robert Lafrance. Geneva, B.I.T. for the 
Société des Amis d’Albert Thomas, 1957. xvi+-337 pp. Illus. Sw. frs. 18. 


No one who worked with him can doubt that by Albert Thomas’s sudden 
death in 1932 the cause of world organization suffered a grievous loss. He was 
its greatest pioneer, and his biography ought to be written before his vibrant 
personality has passed out of living memory. This pious compilation would 
stand the biographer in good stead. It isin two parts. First come ten thought- 
ful studies of facets of his career—as historian, as economist, in his relations with 
the trade union and the co-operative movements, as Director of the I.L.O. 
Then follow fifty and more tributes, or snatches of personal recollection, inter- 
national in authorship, arranged in alphabetical order of authors, of uneven 
value and by their nature tending to contradict the title. Yet ‘vivant’ touches 
the true chords of memory. Nothing can dim the flame of the Frenchman’s 
devotion, intelligence, wit, energy, or humanity. He fought for a saner world; 
his motto was surely a phrase which he wrote, over thirty years ago, across a 
photograph of himself—‘Soyez toujours pour la bataille’ M. R. K. BurGE 


THE LAND CALLED ME: An Autobiography. By Sir E. John Russell. London, 
Allen & Unwin, 1956. 286 pp. Illus. Index. 25s. 


Sir JOHN RussELL, the former Director of Rothamsted, is not only the leading 
soil scientist of our day but has been for many years the wise observer of agri- 
cultural problems, social as well as scientific, throughout the world. He has 
given us an autobiography of considerable charm, a marginal commentary on 
the author’s scientific works. It describes his upbringing, his hard-won educa- 
tion and professional life, and his world-wide travels. Though not intended as a 
systematic account of either subject, it sheds valuable light both on the re- 
markable development of agricultural science, at Rothamsted and elsewhere, 
during the last half-century and on the social life and economic problems of 
rural people in five continents. MARGARET DIGBY 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CouRT OF JusTICE: An Essay in Political and Legal 
Theory. a Shabtai Rosenne. Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff’s Uitgeversmaat- 
schappij N.V., 1957. xxvi+592 pp. Tables. Index. Fl. 45. 


THE claim made ie the publishers for Mr Rosenne’s remarkable work—that 
it is ‘the first comprehensive account of the International Court of Justice (as 
distinct from the Permanent Court of International Justice) to appear in any 
language’—is entirely acceptable provided it is understood that what the book 
is primarily about is the Court itself rather than the jurisprudence of the Court. 
Its object, as the author explains in the Preface, is to describe the role played 
in the modern international field by the Court as an institution, the nature and 
scope of its functions, and its procedure and methods of work. For these 
purposes, and more particularly on the procedural and jurisdictional side, the 
jurisprudence is fully considered, but otherwise the book is not, in the direct 
sense, a study either of the law applied by the Court, or of the cases heard 
before it. In fact, it simply professes to do for the Court—and does exceedingly 
well—what was done with similar skill and thoroughness for its predecessor 
by Judge Manley Hudson in the successive editions of his work The Permanent 
Court of International Justice, 1920-1942. It covers very much the same 
ground, and if it contains less on the general history of international arbitra- 
tion, and a somewhat less full paragraph-by-paragraph consideration of the 
individual articles of the Statute and Rules of Court, which constituted a special 
feature of Judge Hudson’s work, it compensates for this by exceptionally 
valuable chapters on jurisdiction and advisory proceedings, and more par- 
ticularly by a number of chapters of great interest devoted to a description 
and appreciation of the institutional role of the Court in international relations. 

To say that the author has been obliged | to set himself these limits (and 
even within them the book reaches a total of over 500 closely printed pages) 
is not to detract from its great merits. As principal Legal Adviser to the 
Israeli Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Mr Rosenne is peculiarly well placed to 
know what the practitioner wants in this field, and it can confidently be pre- 
dicted that his book will soon be found indispensable by Foreign Ministries 
and Chanceries, by teachers and practitioners in international law, and above 
all by anyone concerned with the actual conduct of a case before the Inter- 
national Court. It fills an obvious need in a manner that will compel admiration 
precisely in those quarters where some degree of first-hand knowledge of the 
Court and of its character and functioning can be claimed. 

The book is divided into three main Parts, on ‘The Court as Part of the 
Machinery of Diplomacy’, ‘The Organization of the Court’, and ‘Practice and 
Procedure’. Of these, the last—of interest particularly to the practitioner— 
is by far the longest, occupying three-fifths of the whole work. It is, however, 
principally in the first part that the author substantiates his sub-title, ‘An 
Essay in Political and Legal Theory’. The three chapters it contains, together 
with the introductory chapter, constitute those elements of the work which will 
probably prove of the greatest interest to the student of international relations 
as contrasted with the international lawyer. Here the author attempts, as it 
were, to ‘site’ the Court in the international scene, and (probably for the first 
time in a work of this character) furnishes a descriptive appreciation of the 
role which a tribunal such as the Court can play as an institution in the affairs 
and relations of States and international organizations. There is much to be 
said on this subject which—and probably for very similar reasons—the author, 
no less than the present reviewer, must refrain from saying; but the reader is 
left in no doubt of the essential role which, despite defective machinery and the 
lack of adequate compulsory jurisdiction and methods of enforcement, an 
institution such as the International Court, provided it is of the right quality 
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(and everything depends on that), can and should play in the internationai 
field. 

In the second part of the book—‘Organization of the Court’—the author, 
in addition to giving a great deal of useful factual information, raises and dis- 
cusses some of the more controversial issues connected with the organization 
of the Court, such as the method of conducting the elections to the Court and 
the system of judges ad hoc, etc., which have given cause for concern in inter- 
national legal circles, and were a short time ago the subject of a comprehensive 
study by the Institute of International Law at its Siena and Aix meetings 
(see Annuaire, 1952, Vol. 44 (II), pp. 439-55, and 1954, Vols. 45 (I), pp. 407- 
553, and (II), pp. 60-107). (The seriousness with which the matter was regarded 
in the Institute is shown by the fact that it was raised there by a senior Judge 
of the Court and past President, who was also a former member and past 
President of the Permanent Court; that the Rapporteur of the Commission 
appointed to go into it was equally a past President of the Permanent Court 
and one of its most respected members; and that the Commission itself included 
four Judges of the present or previous Court, the present Registrar, and a 
number of jurists familiar with the working of the Court as advocates who had 
appeared before it.) Mr Rosenne is rightly critical of factors that have on 
occasion caused a near scandal. For these, the Court itself is in no way re- 
sponsible: yet they can reflect on its prestige. 

In the third and main part of the book, ‘Practice and Procedure’, the 
author gives a detailed account of the functioning of the Court, both in con- 
tested and in advisory proceedings. The chapter on jurisdiction is particularly 
valuable. Mr Rosenne correctly emphasizes that in international proceedings 
jurisdictional issues take on a character quite different from that which they 
usually have in the domestic sphere, and assume far greater importance. 
It is no mere question of the correct forum, but of whether any tribunal at all 
is competent. Preliminary in form, these issues often touch on the real heart 
of the controversy between the countries concerned. On certain matters, 
such as the question of forwm prorogatum, the author speaks with the authority 
of a specialist, and every word repays close attention. 

A large amount of statistical information, records, tables, etc., completes 
a work in the writing of which Mr Rosenne has rendered a valuable service to 
the international legal fraternity—a service that will be particularly appreciated 
by those who know the mental and physical effort involved in producing a 
book of this magnitude, insight, and erudition, in the intervals of a busy official 
life. G. G, FITZMAURICE 


Les CONDITIONS DU PROCES EN DROIT INTERNATIONAL PUBLIC. By Maarten 


Bos. Leyden, E. J. Brill, 1957. xvi+344 pp. Bibliog. Index. (Bibliotheca 
Visseriana, I9, XXXVI.) Fl. 34. 


Tuts scholarly and specialized monograph by a writer of considerable practical 
experience in international litigation is devoted to an examination of the condi- 
tions of jurisdiction of international tribunals. The author examines this wide 
issue by reference to such questions as the capacity of the parties to bring a 
claim; the suitability of the subject matter of the dispute to form the object of 
an international claim; the method of submission; the exhaustion of local 
remedies as a condition of the admissibility of claim; res judicata; and the 
examination of its jurisdiction by the Tribunal ex officio. The value of the book 
is slightly impaired by the fact that the author has confined his examination of 
the problem to the practice of the International Court of Justice (and its 
predecessor) and of the Mixed Arbitral Tribunals constituted after the first 
World War. Within these limits the book, which does not make easy reading 
and which is written in highly technical language, must prove of value to the 
expert student and the practitioner. They will appreciate—and find useful—the 
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fine distinctions such as that, elaborated at length by the learned author, between 
preliminary objections to the jurisdiction and objections to the admissibility 
of the suit (pp. 255 e¢ seq.). 

The publishers of this Series may consider it convenient in the future to put 
the name of the author and the title of the book on its spine. H. L. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO INTERNATIONAL LAW. By Wesley L. Gould. New York, 
Harper, 1957. xx-+-809 pp. Bibliog. Index. $7.50. 


IF, as its title seems to imply, this book is intended to be used by those who 
have no prior knowledge of the subject, it may well fail in its object. As an 
introduction it goes into far more detail than is reasonably required for beginners, 
and a glance at its layout and the numerous references to cases and authorities 
will show that it is better suited to the purposes of teachers and practitioners 
who are familiar with the subject. From this point of view it is a useful book 
which can be consulted with advantage. It has been prepared with great care 
and industry and will take its place as an equal with textbooks of a similar 
nature. 

The danger to students lies in the fact that case references are too numerous 
and in some cases too short toconvey to the uninitiated the guiding principles 
which they are intended to illustrate. Two examples only need be given in 
support of this view. The leading case of Duff Development Co., Ltd. v. Govern- 
ment of Kelantan (1924), A.C. 797, is quoted as authority for the proposition that 
the English Courts will treat an action against a government in the same way as 
if it were an action against the State itself (cf. p. 397). This proposition is self- 
evident and has therefore never been doubted by the courts of any country. 
The real question in issue in this case was—broadly speaking—whether and in 
what circumstances a foreign State can voluntarily submit to the jurisdiction 
of the English Courts. Again, it is not correct, as the learned author states on 
p. 558, that the International Court of Justice declared itself incompetent to 
exercise jurisdiction in the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company case ‘because the dispute 
was not one between States’. It would go beyond the permissible limits of a 
review to correct this entirely misleading statement; suffice it to say that state- 
ments of this kind may easily lead the uninitiated to erroneous conclusions. The 
reviewer would sum up by saying that this book, while useful to those unlikely 
to fall into error as a result of summarized—and, unfortunately, sometimes 
misleading—statements of the law, conceals certain dangers for the uninitiated. 

F. Honic 


TRANSNATIONAL Law. Storrs Lectures on Jurisprudence. By Philip C. Jessup. 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 1956; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1957. I13 pp. $3. 24s. 

TRANSNATIONAL law, as its name implies, is intended to include all law which 

regulates actions or events transcending national frontiers. The author takes 

the view that the word ‘international’ as applied to ‘law’ is misleading in that it 
suggests a system of law governing only relations between States. While 
acknowledging, as can hardly be denied, that nowadays the term ‘international 
law’ applies equally—albeit in varying degree—to relations between entities 
other than States, and between the former and the latter, and even to in- 

dividuals, he prefers the term ‘transnational’ as being capable of covering a 

multitude of situations to which the traditional classification fails to do termino- 

logical justice. The author’s approach is original and stimulating, and perhaps 
its greatest merit is to question the traditional view that within its own territory 
the jurisdiction of a State is necessarily exclusive and absolute (p. 51). Professor 

Lauterpacht—as he then was—had already pointed out some years earlier that 

‘territoriality of jurisdiction is a rule of convenience in the sphere of evidence, 

and not a requirement of justice or even a necessary postulate of the sovereignty 
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of the State’ (quoted on p. 44). Many ghosts will have to be laid before Professor 
Jessup’s ideas on this as on other preconceived notions are likely to secure 
general acceptance, but meanwhile much can be learnt from his book which, 
notwithstanding its moderate size, contains a wealth of information on the 
theory and practice of what many still prefer to call ‘international law’. 

F. Honic 


NAZIONALITA DELLA NAVE E LEGGE DELLA BANDIERA. By Franco Florio. Milan, 
Dott. A. Giuffré, 1957. xi+231 pp. Bibliog. (Collana del Seminario 
giuridico dell’Istituto Universitario di Venezia.) 1,200 lire. 

TuE flag which a ship is entitled to fly is the most relevant means of indicating, 
by means of an external sign, that the ship has a determined nationality. In 
this monograph, the author attempts to correlate the flag to the various—and not 
always uniform—systems governing the nationality and registration of ships 
and the problems of the conflicts of law arising therefrom. His method in reach- 
ing his conclusions is more theoretical than practical, so that it is not always 
easy to follow his distinction between ‘the definition of a ship’ and ‘the national- 
ity of ships as a connecting factor’, on which his whole system is based, and 
which does not exist in practice. 

The book ends with an Appendix on the different requisites upon which 
nationality is granted to merchant ships by foreign legislations. Unfortunately, 
the usefulness of these particulars is marred by the fact that they are, in many 
instances, out of date. C. J. COLOMBOsS 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


THE TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM OF THE UNITED Nations. By Charmian Edwards 
Toussaint. London, Stevens for the London Institute of World Affairs, 
1956. xiv-+288 pp. Bibliog. Index. 37s. 6d. 


Most people in Britain probably regard the United Nations Trusteeship system 
either as a source of advice not usually distinguished for its good sense or prac- 
ticality or as an irritating manifestation of the so-called ‘salt-water fallacy’—the 
belief that any country that has expanded overseas must submit to a degree of 
international supervision over its overseas territories from which nations whose 
expansion has been overland are immune. This careful and detailed analysis of 
the legal and institutional aspects of the system is unlikely to lead them to 
change their views, for their criticisms are not only not answered—they are 
hardly even considered. Indeed, although the discussion of the structure and 
powers of the United Nations organs concerned and the comparative analysis 
of the various trusteeship agreements is instructive, the study as a whole 
reflects little awareness of political realities or of the ways in which the system 
has been used for political ends that often bear little relation to the notions of 
‘trusteeship’ or ‘international accountability’ with which it is ostensibly con- 
cerned. To claim that a system’s significance can be deduced from a study of 
its constitutional provisions is rather like claiming that a person’s character can 
be gauged from an examination of his circulatory system. In other respects this 
study is not without merit; it is sensibly arranged, accurate, and well—perhaps 
too well—documented. G. L. GoopWIN 


THE WoRLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION: A Study in Decentralized International 
Administration. By Robert Berkov. Geneva, Librairie E. Droz; Paris, 
Librairie Minard, 1957. x-++-173 pp. Bibliog. Sw. frs. 16. 

THIs study provides the most detailed account of the administrative structure 

and functions of the World Health Organization yet published; and it relates 

that account to the general problems of decentralized versus centralized 
administration. W.H.O. carries out the greater part of its work by ‘regional 
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arrangements virtually unique in the international field’ (p. 2) and is singu- 
larly suited to provide a case-history for a study of the pros and cons of de- 
centralized administration. There seem to be no essential differences in this 
problem in the international from those arising in any other fields. 

The author lays great emphasis on the distinction between decentralization 
and regionalization, the latter being merely one method—that chosen by 
W.H.O.—of carrying out the former. Dispersion is not necessarily decentraliza- 
tion, which involves transfer by delegation of real authority. The reasons lead- 
ing W.H.O. so much farther than the other Specialized Agencies along the path 
of decentralization were partly historical—its precedent organizations were 
largely regionalized, the Sanitary Councils, the Pan-American Sanitary Bureau, 
the Singapore Bureau of the League, and the Field Missions of U.N.R.R.A.; 
partly inherent in the nature of international health work, at least in recent 
years; and partly political, the main factor—hardly touched by the author— 
being the belief of the smaller or less developed countries that their views would 
carry more weight in a decentralized organization. 

The author concludes that the effective decentralization which has been 
accomplished by W.H.O. has: (1) allowed W.H.O.’s programmes to be closely 
adapted to the countries’ needs; (2) given Member Governments a more direct 
concern and interest (perhaps not coincidentally, some 95 per cent of contribu- 
tions are paid up annually—a far higher ratio than that of other comparable 
international organizations) ; (3) not sacrificed essential policy control by head- 
quarters (incidentally, a considerable part of the work—the world-wide tech- 
nical services such as epidemic information—has not been decentralized) ; (4) 
provided both more accurate information and better relationships with the 
national health Ministries. On the other side, it is suggested that decentraliza- 
tion has: (1) caused W.H.O. to abandon to some extent its main function of 
leadership in international health in favour of building up national health 
administrations; (2) proved more expensive, at least in cash expenditure; 
(3) subordinated world to regional or sectional interests, as in the regional 
competition for representation on the Executive Board; (4) failed to allow of the 
most effective use of its specialist staff. 

W.H.O. comes very well out of this sober and critical examination, made 
readable, if not exciting, by the author’s realization that administration, like 
medicine, is not made more ‘scientific’ by embedding it in a wordy jargon. 

NEVILLE M. GOODMAN 


OPERATION S.U.N.: To Strengthen United Nations. London, United Nations 
Association, 25 Charles Street, W.1, 1957. 28 pp. Is. 

THE aim of this pamphlet, intended for use by U.N. Association Branches and 
other discussion groups, is to strengthen the United Nations by encouraging 
people to make up their minds and thus ‘form public opinion which, in the long 
run, decides what our country shall do’ (p. 2). Eighteen proposals, not neces- 
sarily supported by the U.N.A. and ranging in subject from disarmament to a 
suggestion for an ‘International Oil Organization’, are set forth as starting 
points for discussion, together with brief background notes and some of the 
main arguments for and against each proposal. E. G. C. 


BLUEPRINT OF DEcEPpTiIon: Character and Record of the International Associa- 
tion of Democratic Lawyers. By Vladimir Kabes and Alfons Sergot. 
The Hague, Mouton, 1957. 365 pp. Fl. 18. 


Tus is the first detailed and fully documented investigation of a Communist 
‘front’ organization. Set up in 1946 with the ostensible purpose of defending 
democratic principles and respect for law, the International Association of 
Democratic Lawyers soon revealed its true purpose as a vehicle for Soviet 
propaganda. Yet in the first years of its existence it attracted to itself many 
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non-Communist members of the legal profession, and it was not until July 1950 
that the United Nations withdrew its recognition of the organization as a non- 
governmental consultative body. The skill with which the Communist sponsors 
concealed their true purpose in the initial stages is well brought out by the record, 
which the authors for the most part allow to speak for itself, confining them- 
selves to an occasional judiciously restrained and most effective comment. 

The choice of this particular ‘front’ organization was a happy one, since by 
the very nature of the professed aims its record offers a devastating demonstra- 
tion of the fundamental gulf between Communist pretensions and Communist 
practice. Particularly instructive are the efforts of the organization’s leading 
spokesmen to gloss over the gross violations of ‘socialist law’ over many years in 
the Soviet Union. The Polish ‘thaw’ and the Hungarian uprising against Soviet 
rule occurred after the completion of this book, but the material it presents is 
not thereby rendered less valuable: the subsequent fate of Polish and Hungarian 
jurists here listed as leading members of the International Association of 
Democratic Lawyers might well be investigated. 

The authors are to be congratulated on an excellent study of absorbing 
interest to all close students of Soviet affairs. It is to be regretted, however, that 
a number of language errors occur. HuGco DEWAR 


SECOND WORLD WAR AND ITS ORIGINS 


DocuMENTs ON GERMAN ForEIGN Poticy 1918-1945. Vol. x. The War Years, 
June 23—August 31, 1940. London, H.M.S.O., 1957. lvi+-615 pp. (Series D 
(1937-1945)). 32s. 6d. 

THIS is one of the most interesting of the whole series of captured German 

documents. The period covered is only a few weeks, but they were, diplomati- 

cally, among the most important weeks of the war. When France fell, half the 

European States, believing the end of the whole war to be imminent, hurried 

to cash in in time. The U.S.S.R. led the way with the incorporation of the 

Baltic States, whose death-agonies are recorded here, and the annexation of 

Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina from Rumania. Hitler cannot refuse to 

honour his own promissory note, but we find him now admitting, for the first 

time, that war with the U.S.S.R. is inevitable. Meanwhile, there are Hungary’s 
and Bulgaria’s claims on Rumania, the history of which accounts for a con- 
siderable proportion of the book; Italy having to be persuaded not to attack 

Yugoslavia or to send an unwanted contingent for the invasion of Britain; 

Spain stating her terms for entering the war; and a host of other problems, from 

Petsamo to Afghanistan. The most sensational of the documents record German 

efforts to detain the Duke of Windsor, with or without his consort, in Spain, but 

they are more opéra bouffe than history. The Foreign Office emphasizes the 

Duke’s correct behaviour. The Aga Khan of the day, were he alive now, would 

find it harder to laugh off his remarks reported on p. 294. C. A. MACARTNEY 


SONDERAUFTRAG SUDOsT 1940-1945. Bericht eines fliegenden Diplomaten. 
By Hermann Neubacher. Géttingen, Berlin, Frankfurt, Musterschmidt- 
Verlag, 1956. 216 pp. Illus. Maps. DM 12.80. 


Tuts short and unpretentious, but remarkable, book of memories makes first- 
rate reading. It ought to be translated. 

Dr Neubacher, formerly Biirgermeister of Vienna, was sent to Bucharest in 
1941 to see that the Rumanian oil came to Germany. As German difficulties in 
the Balkans increased his sphere of activities widened till, in 1943, he became 
the ‘Special plenipotentiary of the Foreign Office for the South-East’ and was 
constantly flying between Belgrade, Athens, Tirana, Cetinje, Berlin, and 
Hitler’s headquarters. One gathered at the time that he had been sent as an 
Austrian who would know how to handle the Balkanites better than would the 
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less conciliatory Germans. He is evidently a humorous and humane man, 
immunized by the Christian tradition against the frenzy of modern ideologies, 
Among his successes were the sudden arrest of the economic disaster, amounting 
to starvation, which overtook Greece in 1942; the cancellation of the plebiscite, 
which would have been bloodthirsty, in Thrace in 1943; the suspension of the 
shooting of hostages (fifty for each German life taken) in Serbia, which kept 
Serbia quiet and anti-Communist, while the brutalities of Paveli¢’s UstaSe were 
sending thousands to join Tito’s Partisans. 

Among Neubacher’s many amusing passages are those on the Albanians, 
whom he regarded as ‘sympathische Rauber’. And of many tributes to brave 
men none is more poignant than that to Father Harapi, the martyred prior of 
the Franciscans of Scutari. His longest chapter gives an excellent account of the 
confusions of the war in Yugoslavia as seen from Belgrade. He tells us why the 
Serbian Banat was not restored to Hungary in 1941; the little known story of 
the Yugoslav refugees returned by the British from Austria to the Partisans 
to be murdered, till Lord Alexander stopped it; and many other things. 

In 1946 Neubacher was handed over to Belgrade and found himself accused 
of having promoted the design of ‘Fascist Germany’ to ‘subjugate Yugoslavia 
and exterminate its peoples’ (p. 131); although in 1941 he was in Bucarest, 
wholly occupied with Rumanian oil, and was completely surprised by the attack 
on Yugoslavia. He genially remarks that the indictment cannot have been 
taken seriously, since he is still alive. He did six and a half years in prison. But 
he left Yugoslavia without hate or rancour; for, though he endured much hard- 
ship, he was not tortured or subjected to ignominy. 

He must be a good fellow. May he find his present job at Addis Ababa 
congenial. R. G. D. LAFFAN 


DEUTSCHLAND IN DER ZEIT DER FASCHISTISCHEN DIKTATUR 1933-1945. By 
Walter Bartel. Berlin, Volk und Wissen Volkseigener Verlag, 1956. 269 
pp. DM 2.50. 
TuIs book is prepared under the authority of the Central German Pedagogic 
Institute on the basis of a manuscript by W. Bartel, Leipzig, and is thus an 
officially approved textbook of the German Democratic Republic. What shocks 
the reader is not the fact that the material is selected to support a given point 
of view. It is the disregard of chronology, the suppression of verifiable facts, 
and the use of quotations torn from their context or cited at third hand. For 


example, the Battle of Britain (der Schlacht wm England) is described as a | 


‘legend’: it was in reality a ‘cover operation’ for the projected German attack 
on Russia. The book declares that even the ‘reactionary American military 
expert’, Liddel-(sic) Hart, agrees with this interpretation when he writes ‘that 
Hitler never wanted to conquer England’. On the evidence, this statement may 
well have been made, though the source from which it is cited is given as ‘Guss: 
Die amerikanischen Imperialisten als Inspiratoren der Miinchener Politik. Dietz 
Verlag. Berlin 1954, p. 161.’ Again, it seems unlikely, as asserted in this book, 
that the Anglo-American High Command were in 1944 anxious to prevent the 
forces of the U.S.S.R. from occupying Germany, Austria, and Czechoslovakia, 
though they may perhaps later even have considered the possibility of setting 
up ‘reactionary’ regimes in these countries. But there is plenty of evidence 
available (including the unconditional surrender declaration of January 1943, 
and the existence of the Morgenthau Plan and dismemberment proposals, none 
of which are mentioned) to disprove the thesis that in 1944 those in authority 
in the United States and England were determined to prevent the complete 
destruction of German imperialism. Many similar examples could be cited. 
The reader is forced to the conclusion that Western sources are either not 
available in East Berlin or are deliberately disregarded and distorted. 

H. G. LIDDELL 
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GERMAN RULE IN RussIA 1941-1945: A Study of Occupation Policies. By 
Alexander Dallin. London, Macmillan; New York, St Martin’s Press, 
1957. xx-+695 pp. Maps. Charts. Index. 60s. 

THE terrible story of Nazi barbarism and political stupidity in the German- 
occupied areas of Soviet Russia has been here reconstructed from a vast maze 
of documents and human evidence with the most scholarly pertinacity. The 
book is deeply impressive not only because of Mr Dallin’s mastery of the 
heterogeneous and dispersed source material but also because of the subdued 
and judicial treatment of this odious evidence of German bestiality and the 
characteristically crisp and lucid writing. 

It is curious, in view of the magnitude of the areas and the populations 
involved, how relatively little is known in the West about this chapter of the 
German war (apart from the military side), whereas news of the subsequent 
Soviet misbehaviour in the Baltic States, Poland, and the Balkans soon aroused 
widespread indignation abroad. It is therefore most pertinent and valuable to 
have this permanent record of the excrescences of the German mind and be- 
haviour among the defenceless Soviet peoples in their moment of unchecked 
power. As coldly set out here, how humanly indecent and politically idiotic 
these Untermensch-Ost policies towards the Soviet occupied areas, with their 
humourless trappings of pseudo-scientific megalomania and racial phantasies, 
appear. 

Whatever the crimes of Bolshevism in the annexed regions, they were always 
executed under unexceptionable slogans: Liberation of the peoples, Brother- 
hood of man, Better life for the masses . . . whereas their Nazi counterparts 
swaggered into Russia brazenly flaunting their Untermensch policies ot coloniza- 
tion, economic exploitation, enforced starvation, and enslavement. As a result, 
while the possibility of conversion to Nazism was automatically excluded by 
the German theory and practice of occupation, the overt Bolshevik approach 
to the ‘masses’ was cleverly calculated to win them over (and often did in the 
first instance before the realities of Bolshevism were apprehended). 

Mr Dallin’s investigations have inspired some important generalizations 
about the results of German policy in occupied Russia. It is, for example, of 
the greatest interest to learn from him that ‘the contribution of the occupied 
East to the Reich itself, despite more brutal exploitation and despite its much 
greater area and resources, on the record amounted to only one-seventh of 
what the Reich obtained from France’ (pp. 406-7). He analyses with sympa- 
thetic understanding the doubts and difficulties of the mixed German group 
of Russian experts willy-nilly harnessed to Hitler’s chariot, ‘only a very few’ 
of whom ‘stood aside, refusing to abet abomination’ (p. 672) and who, he says, 
‘were victims of moral anaemia’ (ibid.). Incidentally, many of those ‘experts’ 
are still active in Russian studies in Germany today. ‘Perhaps it was only 
human’, concludes Mr Dallin, ‘to succumb to the bewitching hysteria of the 
Nazi danse macabre’; Mr Dallin is surely too liberal in this extenuation of the 
inhuman danse macabre. 

It is not an agreeable task for this reviewer to pick holes in a work which 
merits so much high praise and respect as a veritable mine of carefully arranged 
facts and ideas. It must, however, be said that the unity of the work and its 
value as a human record are vitiated, in my opinion, by the author’s arbitrary 
decision to exclude discussion of the Soviet population’s attitude under German 
rule, and of internal developments in the Baltic States (pp. v and vi). Mr 
Dallin himself describes the former subject as ‘the logical complement of the 
present study’ (p. v), as indeed it is. He believes both subjects should be 
treated in separate monographs. But a work conceived on the scale of his 
695-page-long German Rule in Russia must, I submit, discuss all essential 
aspects of the subject, and ‘the people’s feelings and behaviour’ is surely one 
of the most essential of these. Its omission here on the score of ‘tolerable 
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limits’ of space is therefore, in this reader’s view, mistaken and unfortunate 
and must disappoint many who hoped at last to have a competent analysis of 
this complex and politically important problem from Mr Dallin’s expert pen. 

The book is cluttered up with an enormous apparatus of footnotes and re- 
ferences which, on practically every page, are an obstacle to one’s undistracted 
reading of the text. It would have been preferable (at least to this reader) 
to provide space for the missing section about the occupied populations by 
drastically cutting this apparatus, only retaining essential bibliographical 
references and working the rest into the text. A full bibliography, also ‘to 
save space’ (p. xvii), was published separately (and earlier, in 1955).1 This may 
have been inevitable but must be a handicap for the average reader to whom 
it will not be readily accessible. 


HITLER’S OCCUPATION OF UKRAINE (1941-1944): A Study of Totalitarian 
Imperialism. By Ihor Kamenetsky. Milwaukee, Wisconsin, The Mar- 
quette University Press, 1956. 101 pp. Bibliog. Index. Paper cover $3. 
Board cover $4. 


Tuts short survey of the German occupation of the Ukraine, written by a fervent 
Ukrainian nationalist, is too partisan and superficial to impress serious students 
of the subject. Moreover, it has the bad luck to be completely eclipsed by the 
simultaneous appearance of Mr Dallin’s massive opus. Nevertheless, the less 
discriminating but generally interested reader for whom Mr Dallin’s book is 
probably too long and specialized may be glad to have the essential information 
on German aims, policies, and conduct in the Ukraine succinctly provided here 
by Mr Kamenetsky. It should however be noted that in his treatment of 
Ukrainian separatist policies and movements the author is not an unbiased 
witness. Moreover his estimate of the role of the Ukraine in British pre-war 
foreign policy (largely derived from the late Mr Launcelot Lawton’s notoriously 
pro-Ukrainian journalism) is grossly exaggerated and, in fact, completely out of 
step with reality. 


WAR AND STRATEGY 


SOLDIERS AND SCHOLARS: Military Education and National Policy. By John 
W. Masland and Laurence I. Radway. Princeton University Press; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1957. xx-+530 pp. Diagrams. Index. 
$7.50. 60s. 


THE authors, both members of the Department of Government, Dartmouth 
College, New Hampshire, have produced ‘a study of military education with 
emphasis upon the preparation of career officers for positions involving par- 
ticipation in the formulation of national policy’ (p. vii). They do not concern 
themselves with problems of combat training. They set out to answer the 
following question: ‘What knowledge, skills, and attitudes appear specially 
useful for military men whose work involves important political, economic or 
scientific implications?’ (p. 27). To answer it they analyse in great detail the 
staffing, mission, curricula, and student bodies of all the Service academies, 
colleges, and establishments connected with the education of the United States 
career Officer from his cadet days onwards. The detail is massive and at times 
reads like a school prospectus. Having stated the facts, however, the authors 
do not hesitate to draw conclusions. Liberal in outlook, the general burden of 
their criticism is that throughout the training of the American career officer 
not enough emphasis is laid on developing critical intellectual thought. There 
is too much lecturing and too many handouts. The timetables are over- 


1 Alexander Dallin, comp., The German Occupation of the Ukraine in World War II: A 
Bibliography. (Washington, Department of State, External Research Staff, 1955.) 
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organized and allow little time for reflection by students, who are frequently 
more concerned to follow the ‘party line’ than to play the part of the rebel. 

Of West Point and Annapolis they believe that ‘what is needed is a little 
more opportunity for cadets and midshipmen to sail on uncharted seas, to 
wander out of the safe waters of established fact, ‘school solutions’”’ and con- 
ventional practice’ (p. 243). Their main criticism of the various Senior Colleges, 
equivalents of our Staff and Imperial Defence Colleges, is best summed up in 
their own words: ‘In short, they should display more concern for intellectual 
rigor and discipline, and for genuine critical analysis of assumptions, examina- 
tion of alternatives and testing of conclusions’ (p. 417). They emphasize that 
these drawbacks are not peculiar to Service institutions but are characteristic 
of many civilian colleges and universities in the United States. 

One must sympathize with the authors’ insistence that it is power to think 
rather than a head filled with ill-digested facts which best equips a Service 
officer to deal with the many complicated problems which come his way today 
outside the immediate scope of purely military matters. This is a book of great 
interest to all concerned with the education of high-ranking officers. 

K. C. BOSWELL 


Von CLAUSEWITZ BIS BULGANIN: Erkenntnisse und Lehren einer Wehrepoche. 
By Felix Steiner. Bielefeld, Deutscher Heimat-Verlag, 1956. 288 pp. 
Illus. Maps. DM 13.80. 


AFTER nineteen years’ army service the author resigned from the Reichswehr 
as a major in December 1933 and joined the ‘Verfiigungstruppe-SS’ (later 
‘Waffen-SS’) early in 1935. His subsequent career as a political soldier was 
meteoric. It included experience as an armoured formation commander and 
culminated in the command of an extempore Army Group in April 1945, 
followed by three years in a British civil internment camp. 

His book is a discussion, centred mainly on Prussia, of the various types and 
qualities of soldiers engaged in the wars of the past hundred and fifty years 
and their position as members of their respective national communities, leading 
up to an estimate of the qualities, technical and human, required of the soldier 
in the warfare of the future. In this connexion, in a detailed apologia for the 
‘Waffen-SS’ as a ‘corps d’élite’ he asserts (p. 236) that its roots lay, not in . 
Hitler’s Reich, but in York’s Jager, Liitzow’s volunteers, and in the storm- 
battalions of the first World War. He welcomes (p. 9) the opening of a ‘new 
chapter’ of German military history—‘with its pages still to be written’—but 
makes no mention of German membership of N.A.T.O. as the precondition of 
German rearmament. 

His views on the technical and human problems of modern warfare, although 
not revolutionary, may interest the military student. His approach to his 
subject may startle and antagonize some readers. R. V. HUME 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 


THE WortLD DOLLAR PROBLEM: A Study in International Economics. By 
Donald MacDougall. London, Macmillan; New York, St Martin’s Press, 
1957. Xvii+622 pp. Diagrams. Tables. Index. 50s. 


Tuts is the most systematic treatment that has yet appeared of a problem 
that has again become topical. It is addressed both to professional economists 
and others, and nearly the whole of the text should be intelligible to anyone 
with an elementary knowledge of economics, provided he can resist the tempta- 
tion to plunge into the footnotes and the two hundred pages of appendices. 
To make doubly sure that the gist of the argument is not missed, Sir Donald 
has added a short summary at the end of each chapter. Perhaps, however, 
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he would have been wiser to write separate books for his two audiences, without 
having to take the layman through all the evidence. 

The approach is resolutely quantitative, the author insisting, quite rightly, 
that without some grasp of the orders of magnitude involved it is impossible 
to judge whether there is likely to be a continuing problem that would not 
yield to comparatively obvious remedies such as devaluation. His conclusions 
arecast within very wide margins of error (on ‘optimistic’ assumptions the world’s 
total balance of trade with the United States would improve by $5 billion 
over the next twenty years, while on ‘pessimistic’ assumptions it would worsen 
by $13 billion), but the asymmetricality of his estimates implies that the dollar 
problem is a good deal more likely to recur than to disappear. This has an 
obvious bearing on such problems as sterling convertibility, discrimination 
against dollar imports, and regional arrangements like the European Payments 
Union. Sir Donald is conscious, however, of the limitations of any attempt to 
build up a discriminatory bloc of non-dollar countries and his conclusions 
appear to be directed more against the removal of existing antidotes to a 
possible dollar shortage than in favour of an immediate intensification of dis- 
criminatory measures. 

The book is full of good things that relate only indirectly to its main theme. 
For example, it discusses the rate of growth of output and productivity in 
different countries, the prospects of a continuing inflation, and the growth in 
the world market for manufactures. For anyone interested in international 
economic problems this is a fascinating study. A. K. CATRNCROSS 


INCOME AND WEALTH. Series v1. Ed. by Milton Gilbert and Richard Stone. 
London, Bowes & Bowes for the International Association for Research in 
Income and Wealth, 1957. ix-++-306 pp. Tables. 42s. 


TuIs volume contains some of the papers presented at the Fourth Conference 
of the International Association for Research in Income and Wealth which 
was held in Denmark in September 1955. All the papers relate to two major 
topics, namely, model building and income distribution. 

Three papers discuss the problems involved in the construction of economic 
models on the basis of statistical data in the social accounts. One comments 
upon the usefulness for economic forecasting of one of the most successful 
econometric models recently constructed in the United States; another deals 
with the usefulness of models for the forecasting of bank liquidity; and yet 
another deals with the reliability of the policy model used by the Central 
Planning Bureau of the Netherlands Government. Of the remaining papers, 
two are concerned with methodological questions in the measurement and 
economic interpretation of statistics on income distribution by size and factor 
shares, and four relate more specifically to the results of actual measurements 
of the most recent data available on income distribution for Denmark, Norway, 
Australia, and Canada. Another paper presents some relevant information 
concerning the distribution of household and individual income obtained in 
the course of a family budget study conducted in Cambridgeshire. 

If governments are determined to maintain full employment and economic 
stability, then it follows that the problems and techniques so ably discussed 
by experts in this volume will require close attention. H. C. HILLMANN 


Economic Issugs: A financial and economic debate in the critical years 
1954-57. Ed. by Stephen Frowen and H. C. Hillmann. Foreword by 
G. L. S. Shackle. London, Waterlow, 1957. xi+231 pp. Index. ats. 6d. 


Tuis is an unexpectedly timely collection of articles by eminent contributors 
to the Bankers’ Magazine, on the theme of the inflationary and currency 
problems engendered after Mr Butler’s ‘invest in success’ Budget of 1954 
and Mr Macmillan’s simultaneous housing drive. Topics treated technically, 
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but simply and fairly, include the credit squeeze, inflationary budgetary 
spending and borrowing, capital accumulation and consumption of capital, 
balances of payments and the sterling area, employment and bank rate, eco- 
nomists as official advisers, and effects of taxes. Even local governmental 
finance finds its due place. Contributors include Professor Shackle, Professor 
M. Bonn, Mr George Schwartz, Mr Colin Clark, Mr Roy Harrod, Sir Ralph 
Hawtrey, and the two editors, who have adroitly turned what might have 
been a mere collection of disconnected essays into a valuable volume of worth- 
while sidelights on our renewed inflationary anxieties. A book of fore- as well 
as hind-sight. GRAHAM HUTTON 


COMMON SENSE Economics. By L. Albert Hahn. London, New York, Abelard- 
Schuman, 1956. xvi+-244 pp. Charts. Index. 18s. 6d. 

Dr HAHN argues his neo-classical theories vigorously, and it is a pity that the 

work is spread over such a wide field, for there are many points on which it 

would be pleasant to hear more. For an English audience certainly, the frequent 

reminders of other points of view than the Keynesian are stimulating and 

refreshing. 

Production is a fundamental problem of economics as well as consumption, 
and production and consumption depend on each other. The supply of labour 
determines employment and output, not the demand for labour. The author’s 
chief objection to the Keynesian demand theory of employment is that the 
factors of production will generally react to the higher price level brought 
about by an inflationary credit expansion by raising their prices. Dr. Hahn 
remarks scathingly on the current fashion in economic theory—‘Growth 
theories may turn out to be just as devoid of practical significance as the 
stagnation theories’ (p. 124), and this reminds us to pay attention to historical 
perspective. So do his views on the business cycle. The Keynesian accelerator 
and multiplier take effect only if credit is elastic: otherwise an increase in 
investment requires a fall in consumption, and vice versa. In view of British 
experiences since the war, this shaft should go home. Wage cuts are possible 
as measures of price support in depression: wage increases are ruled out be- 
cause they increase costs more than prices, and therefore curtail production. 
Three reasons are advanced for the existence of the business cycle: first, the 
Wicksellian blame is put squarely on the policies of central banks—inflation 
can be stopped by a high discount rate; second, the psychological theories— 
failure of confidence; and third, depressions are caused by errors of judgement 
on the part of business men, and not by any mechanical principles. Some 
hope of increasing stabilization is seen in the increasing public consciousness 
of the business cycle—for a boom will not proceed so fast if people can foresee 
the trough on the other side. 

The reader cannot fail to be struck by two things in reading this neo- 
classical theory: first, how near it is to the Keynesian views it attacks; and 
second, how little either side seems to understand the facts of ordinary economic 
life. RICHARD BAILEY 


THE CONDITIONS OF Economic Procress. 3rd ed. By Colin Clark. London, 
Macmillan; New York, St Martin’s Press, 1957. xv+720 pp. Tables. 
Diagrams. Index. 70s. 

Tuis edition is greatly enriched by the inclusion of material which has appeared 

since Mr Clark ‘closed his books’ for the second edition in 1948 or 1949. The 

basic comparisons of purchasing power and income are brought up to 1950, 

but the work of Gilbert and Kravis! could be incorporated only after the main 

part of the text had been set in type. There is much new material on primary 
1 Milton Gilbert and Irving B. Kravis, An International Comparison of National Products 


and the Purchasing Power of Currencies. Paris, Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation, 1954. 
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production, including, in particular, the bringing up to 1950-1 of the famous 
international comparison of net products in agriculture. The general arrange- 
ment of the book remains much as in the second edition, but the number of 
pages is considerably greater, and it is still without a rival as a work of reference 
for anyone wishing to find what is known about the quantitative aspect of 
income, wealth, and economic development throughout the world. 

A. J. BRown 


THE SUPPLY OF CAPITAL FUNDS FOR INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN EUROPE: 
Resources, Structure, Methods. Project No. 292. Paris, The European 
Productivity Agency of the Organisation for European Economic Co-opera- 
tion, 1957. 235 pp. Tables. 12s. $2. Frs. 600. 

THIS report was prepared by Lord Piercy in collaboration with consultants in 

nine European countries (Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, Greece, Italy, 

Norway, Sweden, the United Kingdom) and the United States. It concentrates 

on the institutional factors of the capital market, in a broad sense, showing the 

efficiency of existing institutions and methods in channelling actual monetary 
savings to those parts of the national economy where they contribute to the 
growth of the nation’s productive assets. 

The restoration of Western Europe’s damaged economy after the last war 
could not have been achieved without Government intervention in the supply 
and distribution of capital. Because of heavy Government borrowing and also 
because of fiscal reasons (current interest payments are eligible for tax deduc- 
tion) loan capital has been much more important than risk capital, a tendency 
which some Governments are now trying to reverse. The report deals exten- 
sively with the various sources of capital in the different countries, such as self- 
financing out of profits, direct loans, financing through commercial banks and 
‘banques d'affaires’, mortgage banks, institutions specializing in long-term 
credit to industry, etc. The public market for capital is analysed and compared 
with its pre-war situation. The growing role of institutional investors (savings 
banks, insurance companies, pension funds, building societies, investment 
trusts) is borne out. The reasons why private foreign capital—as opposed to 
official capital provided mainly through American aid—has not contributed 
significantly to Europe’s industrial development are explained, as are also the 
general conditions of lending and investment which prevail now and which 
are likely to be met in the future. The report refers mainly to the years 1952-4, 


when post-war reconstruction had been largely concluded and more stable | 


processes of saving and capital formation had evolved. This study deserves 
serious attention both because of the importance of its subject and because of 
the wealth of statistical and other data it provides and the interesting compari- 
sons it makes between the various countries. It stands out among the publica- 
tions which have come out of the presses of the O.E.E.C. EDGAR PLAN 


FRENCH BANKING STRUCTURE AND CREDIT Poticy. By J. S. G. Wilson. 
London, Bell for the London School of Economics, 1957. vii+453 pp. 
Diagrams. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 45s. 

TuIs is a very valuable study, not only of French credit policy since the war, 
but of the whole structure of the French banking system. Part 1, ‘The Institu- 
tions’, gives a thorough and detailed account of the several classes of banks in 
France: the deposit banks, national, regional, and local, the banques d’ affaires, 
the private bankers, the discount houses, and the governmental organizations 
which are concerned with the credit system. It gives a clear exposition of the 
functions and business of each class, including such reference to the history and 
characteristics of particular concerns as is relevant. The author is conversant 
with the practices and devices through which the credit system works, and his 
exposition is supported by informative and well-designed statistical tables. 
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Part 11, ‘The Bank of France and the Control of Credit’, traces the develop- 
ment of the all-important Conseil National du Crédit and the Commission de 
Controle des Banques, and their relation to the Bank of France. And the book 
concludes with two chapters on the successive phases of policy since 1944. 

Among the topics dealt with is the reliance of the French on qualitative 
credit control. Mr Wilson comments adversely (pp. 391-2) on this policy, 
which was not seriously supported by other measures till 1951. Even since then 
the discount rate of the Bank of France has never been raised above 4 per cent, 
but quantitative controls have been introduced in the form, for example, of a 
‘ceiling’ or maximum limit on the rediscounts allowed to each bank. 

RALPH HAWTREY 


DiE STEUERN IM VEREINIGTEN KONIGREICH: Unter Beriicksichtigung der 
Entwicklung seit dem Ersten Weltkrieg. By Herbert Weise. Forschungs- 
berichte des Instituts fiir Weltwirtschaft an der Universitat Kiel, 1957. 
xiii+-360 pp. Charts. Tables. DM 40. 


As European integration begins to take shape, the awareness of obstacles in the 
path of its realization grows. Most important among these obstacles is the 
existence of traditional, and deeply entrenched, national systems of taxation. 
An understanding of these different systems is a condition for the solution of the 
many problems of fiscal adjustment which confront national authorities in the 
European setting. 

Dr Weise’s examination of the British system of taxation is designed to 
elucidate its main characteristics. He explains accurately the quantitative 
relationship between different kinds of taxes and shows how, since before the 
first World War, the relative increase of income-, profit-, and consumption- 
taxes in the structure of British taxation has been accompanied by the relative 
decline of death- and stamp-duties and, especially, of local rates. This broad 
survey of the tax structure is followed by a detailed description of each of the 
main British taxes. All relevant legal facets concerning fiscal matters are de- 
scribed with admirable clarity. Dr Weise’s comparison of the incidence of Ger- 
man and British income taxes is interesting ; moreover, he displays a sure grasp 
of the function of fiscal policy in influencing the determinants of income and 
employment. 

Dr Weise presents to his readers in German a well-informed and up-to-date 
analysis of the British system of taxation. It would be difficult to find a com- 
parable and equally comprehensive book on the subject written in English. 

5 H. C. HILLMANN 


Les TRANSPORTS DANS LES ECONOMIES SOUS-DEVELOPPEES. By Philippe 
Fromont. Preface by Gaston Leduc. Paris, Librairie Générale de Droit et 
de Jurisprudence, 1957. 331 pp. Bibliog. Frs. 2,500. 


THE book begins with a theoretical analysis, in considerable detail under various 
headings, of the reasons for the provision of transport in underdeveloped 
countries. Agriculture, minerals, industrial development, and administrative, 
political, and strategic considerations are illustrated by copious examples. This 
part of the book, which is common knowledge to those likely to be interested 
in practical development, might have been more concisely summarized. 

Much of the book consists of factual analysis of the situation in various 
countries under the different headings. The extensive references to countries as 
widely separated as the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., the Congo, and Nepal convey 
little to the reader who is not provided with up-to-date large-scale maps. 
Sketch maps of the more important areas and an index assembling the scattered 
references to each country would have added to the value of the book. The 
arrangement of the book results in considerable repetition. 

The comparisons of expenditure on transport in different countries are 
G 
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interesting, but the uncertainties of exchange rates inevitably detract from the 
value of specific figures. Among the points dealt with are the gradual build-up 
of transport facilities to fit the traffic; cases where private enterprise is appro- 
priate; the tendency of French policy to give priority to roads; and the lack of 
international or inter-state co-operation. 

The book assembles information from a large number of sources (the biblio- 
graphy contains 133 items), which could provide a useful background for the 
administrator concerned with transport policy in underdeveloped countries, 
The future relations of rail, road, air, and water transport will probably consti- 
tute the main long-term problem. H. O. MANCE 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAWS OF THE COMMONWEALTH. Vol. 1. The Monarchies. By 
Sir Ivor Jennings. London, Clarendon Press: Oxford University Press, 
1957. xxiv-+496 pp. Tables. Index. 50s. 


Tuis book is the first of two volumes of the third edition of a case book which was 
first published in 1938 under the title Constitutional Laws of the British Empire. 
A second edition appeared in 1952. The new volume is entitled The Monarchies; 
it is the author’s plan to follow it in due course with a second volume, The 
Republics; this will deal with India and Pakistan. The enactment of the 
Constitution for the Islamic Republic of Pakistan and the length and com- 
plexity of the Indian Constitution are sufficient reasons for the division of the 
book. How far recent developments in Ghana, Malaya, and the West Indies 
will affect this plan is difficult to predict. Nor may the Union of South Africa 
and Ceylon qualify on the next occasion for inclusion in Volume I. So the pre- 
sent arrangement can hardly be regarded as permanent; but no one is better 
qualified, both by scholarship and by practical experience in constitution- 
making, to present the Commonwealth up to date than Sir Ivor Jennings. 

In the new volume, comment, leading cases, and constitutional statutes 
relating to the older members of the Commonwealth, together with Ceylon and 
the Republic of Ireland, follow much the same lines as in the second edition. 
The inclusion as a monarchy of the Republic of Ireland is doubtless justifiable 
by reason of the provisions of the Ireland Act, 1949. By treating each Common- 
wealth State separately, the author has brought together the leading cases 
which show the impact of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council on the 
interpretation of the Constitutions of the Dominion of Canada and the Com- 
monwealth of Australia. This is perhaps the most valuable feature of a book 
which will continue to be the standby of that small body of law teachers and 
students who study in detail the legal aspects of Commonwealth constitutional 
developments. 

In the chapter devoted to South Africa, the two important cases decided by 
the Supreme Court in 1952 have been added, together with some brief notes 
(pp. 344-5). The constitutional crisis has since produced a third critical decision. 
Sir Ivor has not here given us his views on the several controversial articles to 
which the earlier cases gave rise. The Central African Federation, as distinct 
from Southern Rhodesia, has not yet found a place in the book. The recent 
decision to grant to its Government a measure of autonomy in foreign affairs 
raises anew the question of the status of this Federation. E. C. S. WADE 


TuEsE ARE THE British. By Drew Middleton. New York, Knopf, 1957. 
viii+290+iii pp. Index. $4.50. Also published in London by Secker & 
Warburg as The British, 284 pp., 25s. 

Now that this United Kingdom of ours is poised, a trifle uncertainly, between 

the Soviet Union and the United States, it is always pertinent, if not illuminat- 

ing, to hear what either of them has to say of us. There have been many studies 
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of Britain and British affairs in the past half century, none of them adequate; 
and so the real Book of Britain has still to be written. Mr Middleton’s book will 
serve, for the moment, to fill the gap and may be recommended to those who 
wish to know what America is being told about us. He has served The New 
York Times in London, Moscow, and Berlin, and told the story of the Battle of 
Britain seventeen years ago, in a series of remarkable despatches. 

This time, we must ask, is his picture true? The answer is, Yes and No; or, 
maybe, that it is incomplete; for there is much that is missing. His account of 
the Labour Party, for instance, leaves the story no more than half told; for, 
while he says (p. 80) that ‘much of the preaching of left-wing Socialism is out- 
dated’, he fails to reveal the predicament of the Labour Party in seeking an 
answer to the question ‘What to do next?’ And when he says that the New 
Statesman and Nation (p. 84) is ‘a forum for extreme left-wing views’, many of 
his readers will raise a questioning eyebrow. He has too many pages about the 
public schools, too few devoted to the great grammar schools, or the schools of 
Scotland; and, on the latter point, the reader might suppose that Scotland has 
little part to play in the life of the British Isles. The book, in fact, bears too 
heavily the imprint of experience in London. None the less, it is both readable 
and worth reading. A. F. WHYTE 


His RoyAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH’S STUDY CONFERENCE ON 
THE HUMAN PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRIAL COMMUNITIES WITHIN THE CoM- 
MONWEALTH AND EMPIRE, JULY 1956. Vol. 1. Report and Proceedings. 
xli+338 pp. Vol. 11. Background Papers, Appendixes, and Index. viii+ 
339 pp. London, New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1957. 
Index. 42s. 


THE Duke of Edinburgh’s Study Conference, which took place at Oxford in 
July 1956, brought together three hundred people engaged in industry from 
thirty different territories of the Commonwealth, ‘to conduct a practical study 
of the human aspects of industrialization, and in particular those factors which 
make for satisfaction, efficiency, and understanding, both inside industrial 
organizations and in the everyday relations between industry and the com- 
munity around it’ (Vol. 1, p. 228). The participants heard an introductory 
series of lectures by U.K. industrial and trade-union leaders, then split up into 
groups for Study Tours; each group spent five days in a U.K. industrial centre 
and four days in London. A study topic was assigned to each group, e.g. 
Satisfaction at Work, Social Planning. Upon their return to Oxford the groups 
met jointly with other groups and discussed and prepared their reports. A 
series of lectures expressing “The Overseas Viewpoint’ and delivered by leading 
personalities from the Gold Coast, Australia, South Africa, India, and Canada 
ended the conference. Volume I contains all the lectures and reports of the 
study groups; Volume 11 contains twenty-five specially written Background 
Papers and notes on the programme and administration. E. G. C, 


REFLECTIONS ON AUSTRALIAN FOREIGN Poticy. By F. W. Eggleston. Ed. by 
Norman Harper. Biographical sketch by Tristan Buesst. Melbourne, 
F. W. Cheshire for the Australian Institute of International Affairs; 
London, Angus & Robertson, 1957. xxxvii+216 pp. Index. 30s. 


Tus is a posthumous work by the former Australian Minister to China and the 
United States. Only one chapter out of the six deals specifically with Australian 
foreign policy; the others are about various aspects of Asian and Commonwealth 
affairs, including an especially interesting discussion of American—Chinese 
relations. The value of the work as a commentary on Australian foreign policy 
is reduced by the fact that the chapter devoted to this subject is a reprint of Sir 
Frederic Eggleston’s contribution to the symposium Australia, edited by C. 
Hartley Grattan for the University of California Press ten years ago. Written 
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before China went Communist, and assuming an international scheme of security 
under the U.N., this now reads like a fairy tale. In general, however, the work 
should be treated with charity, as the last effort of a man nearly eighty, who 
was crippled by arthritis and prevented by impending blindness from checking 
his sources or correcting the typescript. 

It might have done better service to Eggleston’s memory to reprint some of 
the articles written by him in more vigorous days. A select list of these is 
printed in a Bibliographical Note at the end of the book under review ; it might 
also have included Eggleston’s contributions to the New Statesman in 1920. 

In addition to the biographical sketch by Tristan Buesst, there are apprecia- 
tions of Eggleston by P. D. Phillips and W. Macmahon Ball. J. D. B. MILLER 


EUROPE 


EUROPE AND ITS BORDERLANDS. By Alan G. Ogilvie. Edinburgh, London, 
Thomas Nelson, 1957. xii+340 pp. Diagrams. Maps. Index. 42s. 


PROFESSOR OGILViE’s book is published posthumously and the manuscript 
was not quite complete at the time of his death. It has been finished and 
prepared for publication by a colleague and lecturer in the Department of 
Geography at Edinburgh University. 

Geographies of Europe are numerous, and the subject has attracted a good 
deal of conventional treatment and some ‘pot-boiler’ textbooks. It may seem 
strange, therefore, for an accomplished geographer to have turned his mind 
again to it foralast work. But the present study shows no inclination to reiterate 
the familiar approaches, and it is another reminder that the late harvests in 
geographical work have at times their own distinction. The collecting of 
geographical data over long years and the considered analysis and evaluation of 
them can bring a range and sureness of correlation in which the slow rewards of 
time and patience are plain enough. Nothing else could have produced this kind 
of geographical treatise to insist upon reflection both from the geographical 
student and the general reader. 

Professor Oglivie chose his title carefully and the southern limit to his region 
is the separative desert zone of the Old World from Morocco to Iran. In the 
east he accepted the conventional boundary of the Urals, with a comment on 
the unique physiographical character of the north-south lying ranges, and with 
a reminder that in the U.S.S.R. they serve as an axis of mining production and 
as no sort of frontier at all. 

The treatment of the continent is mainly systematic and not regional. 
Nineteen chapters are studies of a carefully chosen succession of geographical 
and human criteria, which compose and explain the smallest and most vital of 
the continents. The last six alone are short commentaries on the major 
regional divisions. The task of demarcating them is still, perhaps, too personal 
and controversial a one for any presentation to bring conviction. Certainly this 
is the least satisfactory part of the book: the range and mass of detail are 
threatened with fragmentation like that in Lyde’s work a generation ago. Odd 
scraps of correlation are interesting, but the material seems unmanageable. 

The diagrams suggest the French geographical treatise. They are absolutely 
relevant and sometimes original, but often too small and too ‘niggly’ in drawing 
fully to play their part in emphasis and illustration. (Fig. 23 has no legend and 
that of Fig. 44 is incomplete.) It is a pity that Professor Ogilvie left so little in 
the way of bibliographical notes. Of all the geographers in the United Kingdom, 
he was, perhaps, the most conversant with the work of the continental geo- 
graphical departments. This knowledge of foreign field work and literature 
shaped his own approaches and gave his work its originality. A summarized 
form of it in a bibliographical list would have been a great contribution to 
geographical studies produced in this country. H. G. STEERS 
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ANNUAIRE EUROPEEN. Vol. mI. European Yearbook. Introduction by B. 
Landheer and A. H. Robertson. The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff for the 


Council of Europe; London, Batsford, 1957. xx-+534 pp. Bibliog. Index. 
51s. 


THE third volume of the European Yearbook contains a great deal of very 
useful material. The special articles in English include ‘Productivity in Europe’ 
(Edwin Fletcher), ‘Sociological Aspects of European Integration’ (B. Landheer), 
and ‘Problems of a European Policy in the Cultural Field’ (Wilhelm Cornides). 
There are English summaries of articles on ‘Conciliation in International 
Relations’ (H. Rolin), ‘European Postal and Telegraph Services’ (E. Bonnefous), 
‘Eurofima’ (H. T. Adam), and ‘Western Policy Towards the U.S.S.R. and 
Satellites’ (L. Benvenuti). 

The documentary section, which takes up two-thirds of the book, contains 
a chronology of events for each of the principal European organizations and the 
basic texts of agreements which they have concluded. The organizations 
covered include three technical ones, the Central Commission for the Navigation 
of the Rhine, the European Organization for Nuclear Research (C.E.R.N.), and 
the European Civil Aviation Conference. The bibliographical section lists 
books, pamphlets, and periodicals on European integration. For the most part 
this list is confined to those appearifg in 1955. RICHARD BAILEY 


As France Gors. By David Schoenbrun. London, Gollancz; New York, 
Harper, 1957. 341 pp. Index. 21s. $5. 


Mr DAvip SCHOENBRUN is head of the Paris Bureau of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. He is therefore accustomed to explaining the behaviour and 
problems of modern France to a large transatlantic audience in whom he can 
assume no expert knowledge of European affairs and only the slightest acquain- 
tance with the history or even the geography of France. His book is addressed 
to a similar unsophisticated public. 
The echo of ‘Saki’ in the title is doubtless inadvertent. Mr Schoenbrun 
believes in a future for the French nation, although, perhaps wisely, he does not 
try to predict its character with any great certitude. He is, in any case, con- 
cerned with the past and present—and almost exclusively with the political 
events of the last fourteen years—rather than with the future. The ground has, 
of course, already been covered very thoroughly, notably in the recent works of 
two other well-known Paris correspondents, Herbert Liithy and Alexander 
Werth. But the story can bear retelling in a more popular style, and this account 
by an intelligent, observant, and influential American has a special interest for 
Europeans. France’s post-war inability or unwillingness to fill the role she was 
cast for by the American world-planners is, after all, different only in degree 
from similar failures by all the other allies of the United States on this side of 
the Atlantic. The manner in which the facts are presented to the American 
public by American commentators can therefore be of importance for all of us. 
Mr Schoenbrun, although almost always disapproving and often exasperated, 
does make a real attempt to be objective and sympathetic. It would be too 
much to expect that he should invariably succeed. OLIVER JACKSON 


PéTaIN. By Glorney Bolton. London, Allen & Unwin, 1957. 198 pp. Index. 
18s. 
Tuis is a life of Pétain written as a series of dramatic tableaux. Against the 
changing backcloth of French history Pétain appears in a succession of effective 
poses. There is little attempt at serious historical interpretation. 
A. COBBAN 
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GERMAN-FRENCH Unity: Basis for European Peace. By Hermann Lutz, 
Chicago, Henry Regnery, 1957. xili+257 pp. Bibliog. Index. $5. 
THE title of this book is misleading. The book is not a study, as one might 
expect, of recent German-French co-operation in the economic sphere and in 
defence; instead, it is an analysis of changing opinion on the Germans, a criti- 
cism of the Treaty of Versailles, an account of the difficulties of the Weimar 
Republic, a discussion of the factors making for Hitler’s rise to power, and, 
only at the end, a brief plea for ‘a friendly understanding between the French 
and the Germans and their gradual genuine reconciliation’ as ‘the indispensable 
basis for a solid foundation of the United States of Europe’ (p. 159). But on 
Germany the author, now an American citizen but by birth a German and one 
who lived in Munich through the Nazi period, writes with personal knowledge. 
His book is clearly written, and is provocative of thought—though little of his 
material is new. He is mainly concerned with the war guilt attributed to Ger- 
many in 191g. Of the factors accounting for Hitler’s rise, he says, ‘the prime 
one was the Treaty of Versailles, and above all the spirit in which it was con- 
ceived .. . which kept the victorious Powers from submitting this vital ques- 
tion of responsibility to neutral arbitration’ (p. 141). From 191g onwards the 
author took an active part in the movement to disprove Germany’s sole re- 
sponsibility for war in 1914. The issue should, he thinks, even now be cleared 
up by neutral commissions in the interest of German—French understanding. 
T. L. JARMAN 


KONRAD ADENAUER: Die autorisierte Biographie. By Paul Weymar. Munich, 
Kindler Verlag, 1955. 782 pp. Illus. Index. DM 24. 

KONRAD ADENAUER: The Authorized Biography. By Paul Weymar. Adapted 
and trans. from the German by Peter de Mendelssohn. London, André 
Deutsch, 1957. 543 pp. Illus. Index. 30s. 

Dr ADENAUER will go down in history as the architect of Western Germany’s 
postwar recovery, as a great European, and as the dominant influence on 
Western German politics during the first decade of the Federal Republic’s 
existence. Although his achievement in the first role is already clear, no 
final assessment of his work as a whole will be possible until after he has left 
the political scene. Yet a provisional attempt at a balanced and objective 
judgement would be valuable and would help Germans to see the weaknesses 
as well as the strength of a Chancellor whose consummate ability in commanding 
their allegiance has just been demonstrated again. 

Mr Weymar does not make the attempt. He approached his task in an 
attitude of hero-worship and carried it out with Dr Adenauer’s close co-opera- 
tion. ‘The very large, though mainly invisible, share which the Chancellor 
has taken in the shaping of the work’, he writes, ‘permits this book to be re- 
garded, in many ways and to a large extent, as an autobiography’ (p. 14). 
The result lacks both the merits of a scholarly biography and the interest of a 
genuine autobiography. 

Nevertheless, future historians and biographers will be grateful to the 
author for collecting, before it is too late, a great deal of information from Dr 
Adenauer’s relatives, friends, and associates, and to Dr Adenauer himself for 
allowing some critical estimates to be included. Mr Weymar’s popular, 
journalistic treatment is best suited to the early part of Dr Adenauer’s career 
and to his experiences under Hitler, about which information is comparatively 
scarce. It becomes more irritating as the story proceeds. During the period 
of the Chancellorship the reader becomes increasingly conscious of important 
considerations that are being avoided. 

Mr Peter de Mendelssohn’s slightly condensed English edition is an im- 
provement on the original. The style is better, the narrative tighter, and the 
rearrangement in fewer chapters is an advantage. RICHARD HIiscocks 
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WATCHER ON THE RHINE: A Report on the New Germany. By Brian Connell. 
London, Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1957. 281 pp. 21s. 

Tuts is an interesting and useful book. Mr Connell knew Germany during 
the Hitler period and returned to the country with the advancing Allied Armies 
in 1945. His aim is to give an impression of Germany today which is not an 
idealized portrait but set down ‘warts and all’. He brings together much 
valuable information, but he has essayed a difficult form. He combines chatty 
first-hand rapportage, as when he describes his Weinstube in Niederrheindorf 
opposite Bonn and his adventures in the night haunts of West Berlin, with 
material which could equally well be drawn from secondary sources—although 
of course, here too his knowledge of the country and the language is an un- 
doubted asset. Mr Connell gives an interesting account of life in East Berlin 
and of the methods and aims of the East German authorities, but he perhaps - 
rather overestimates the extent to which, despite the regimentation and the 
relative harshness of existence, they have failed to undermine the will to resist 
or to overcome the continuing dislike and mistrust of the ordinary Germans 
for the Russians. He says that between 15 and 20 per cent of East Germans 
have a vested interest in the advantages they have obtained by adherence to 
the Government line and underlines the fact that unification is not likely to be 
brought about by a revolt there. But he does not mention that the younger 
generation, despite outward acquiescence, appears not to have accepted Com- 
munism or the East German regime. Mr Connell’s analysis of the West German 
political parties, even taking into account the time at which he wrote it, is not 
altogether convincing and may shortly be overtaken by events. These criti- 
cisms do not, however, detract from the usefulness of his book; but, if it be 
true that too great sympathy for or emotional involvement with a country and 
people prevent an author from achieving a detached appraisal, it could also 
be the case that the unconcealed disapproval of this author for the Germans 
and for almost all their works may induce, in some readers, doubts as to the 
validity of all his judgements. HELEN LIDDELL 


DIE POLITISCHE ROLLE DER FRAU IN DEUTSCHLAND: Eine Untersuchung 
iiber den Einfluss der Frauen bei Wahlen und ihre Teilnahme in Partei 
und Parlament. By Gabriele Bremme. Foreword by Wolfgang Abendroth. 
G6ttingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1956. 288 pp. Tables. DM 18.80. 

Tus interesting and valuable study, which appears in a series of publications 
by the Unesco Institute for the Social Sciences in Cologne, deals with women 
as voters, as members of political parties, and in parliament. It sets out to 
answer factually and statistically such questions as to what extent do women 
use their political rights, what form does their political activity take, what is 
the extent and nature of their influence on the creation of effective political 
consciousness, and how do the existing structure, organization, and purposes 
of political institutions in Germany affect the participation of women in 
political life. 

The author analyses the participation of women in elections during the 
Weimar period and since 1945 and considers the extent to which it is possible, 
if at all, to distinguish between men and women electors or to point to the 
effect of decisions taken by women voters on political power relationships. 
She examines the record and position of women in the different political parties 
and in parliament and has a section, short because the evidence is almost 
wholly negative, on women in government and administration. The book is 
very fully documented, and there are more than sixty tables. In conclusion, 
Dr Bremme assesses the difficulties and possibilities inherent in the co-operation 
of women in German political life. She expresses the modest hope that her 
inquiry will bave provided a useful basis for further studies. 


HELEN LIDDELL 
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THE HITLER I Knew. By Otto Dietrich. Trans. by Richard and Clara Winston. 
London, Methuen, 1957. ix+277 pp. Index. 18s. 

Otto DIETRICH was Hitler’s press chief from 1933 to 1945. He wrote the pre- 
sent volume while a prisoner in 1946, although it was not published in Germany 
until 1955, nearly three years after his death. As an account of events during 
the twelve years of Hitler’s dictatorship it has little, if any, interest. Dietrich 
had access neither to documents nor, apparently, to any secrets: for a press 
chief he knew remarkably little of what was happening, about as much as the 
German people read in their daily papers. Nor are his attempts to explain the 
phenomenon of Hitler or to draw the moral of his meteoric career more successful 
than those of other ex-Nazis. The realization that Hitler was Germany’s ‘evil 
genius’ came as a revelation to him, a conclusion arrived at only after a severe 
struggle with himself at the end of the war. This was a conclusion which was 
hardly original in 1946, still less so today. 

The interest of the book lies in the addition it makes to our meagre know- 
ledge of Hitler as a man, the details of his personal habits and methods of work. 
The last hundred and thirty pages—‘Scenes from Hitler’s Life’—are in fact 
much the most interesting in the book. If Dietrich’s account changes little in 
the accepted picture of Hitler, his familiarity with his subject helps to make it 
more credible. In the now considerable collection of Nazi memoirs, Dietrich’s 
book has no more than a modest place, but anyone who has the patience to 
turn up his earlier Mit Hitler in die Macht, published in 1934, will find the 
comparison illuminating and piquant. ALAN BULLOCK 


Das SAARLAND 1956-1957. Die Riickgliederung: Darstellung mit Documen- 
ten. By Ludwig Dischler. Mimeographed. Forschungsstelle fiir Vélker- 
recht und auslandisches dffentliches Recht der Universitat Hamburg, 
1957. vii+475 pp. DM 20. 

Tuts is the last in a series of studies of the problem of the Saar since 1945, 

and is concerned only with the process of the integration of the Saar into 

Western Germany since the conference in Luxembourg in June 1956: the eco- 

nomic aspect of this process will not be completed until the end of 1959, and 

until then French law is largely operative in the Saar. 

Information of this kind, and a great deal besides, is briefly put together 
in the first forty-six pages of this publication: pp. 47-475 are taken up with the 
relevant documents for the period, including, of course, all those which deal 
with the heart of the matter, the mining of coal, especially in the richer district 
of the Warndt. ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


Die SAAR BLIEB DEUTSCH: Ein Riickblick 1680-1955. By Sepp Frisch. Leoni 
am Starnberger See, Druffel-Verlag, 1956. 200 pp. Illus. DM 9.80. 


Tuts book offers a not-very-serious history of the Saar since 1680. It expresses 
the very natural sentiments of a borné German nationalist, and in doing so pro- 
vides an indispensable facet of Saar history. At the same time this version 
ignores some facts and twists a good many others: the twisting, moreover, has a 
definitely Nazi flavour which many people would prefer to exclude from any 
type of history book, German or not. To anyone who knew G. G. Knox, Presi- 
dent of the League of Nations Governing Commission in the Saar at the time of 
Hitler’s triumph in the Reich and throughout the plebiscite campaign in 1934, 
the account of him provided by Herr Frisch rather too successfully recaptures 
the tone of the Nazi press of that period. Knox is derided here in the old way 
because he complained of the terroristic pressure exerted by the German National 
Socialist Party upon the Saar territory. Now, as then, it is asked what need was 
there for threats from the German side, since everyone knew that the plebiscite 
would go in favour of Germany? And yet it is true that the Saar population was 
terrorized by the Nazi Party across the frontier in the period leading up to the 
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vote on 13 January 1935. Herr Frisch’s account of the referendum twenty years 
later is in just the same vein, attacking Monsieur Dehousse, the Belgian Presi- 
dent of the W.E.U. Commission, who in a difficult position showed no lack of 
understanding for German nationalism in the Saar. The earlier chapters are 
written in the same spirit as those on the twentieth century. 


ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


THE AUSTRIAN OpDyssEY. By Gordon Shepherd. London, Macmillan; New 


York, St Martin’s Press, 1957. xiv-+-302 pp. Illus. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 
30s. 


THE first part of Mr Shepherd’s book is a historical introduction up to 1938 
which has nothing very fresh to say. It is the second part which is of unusual 
interest, for it does two quite distinct things: it tells the little-known story of 
Austrian resistance to Hitler which, if it decided nothing, was not quite in- 
significant, and it gives an analysis of modern Austria’s economy. Mr Shepherd 
makes clear what is still little realized, that Austria proved herself economically 
viable even in the days of the first Republic. Today her oil and water-power 
put Austria in the van of industrial development in Europe: she is only in 
danger of exporting too much raw material to Germany, and in turn becoming 
too dependent upon the import of German finished goods. 

The underlying theme of The Austrian Odyssey is the schizophrenia of the 
Austrians, more and more bewildered since 1866 by their German race but 
Austrian citizenship. Mr Shepherd’s chief conclusion is that the Austrians’ 
first experience of complete absorption into a centralized German State under 
Hitler has cured them, at last creating an Austrian nation. But Mr Shepherd 
himself is aware that it is too soon to tell. Have the Austrians the skill to use 
the neutrality which the Russians chose to present to them in such a way that 
they yet resist or modify the pressure from Communism? And have they 
enough of their new patriotism to resist the pressure of the ever-growing power 
and wealth of a Germany which will sooner or later be reunified? 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


A SHort History oF Norway. By T. K. Derry. London, Allen & Unwin, 
1957. 281 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 25s. 


THERE has been for a long time a crying need for a history of Norway in English 
which is accurate, objective, and up-to-date. The third of these desiderata is 
perhaps the most important and at the same time the most difficult to secure. 
Dr Derry has provided exactly what was needed. He is an experienced historian, 
who knows how to discriminate between the essential and the merely pic- 
turesque; he is—one might say—almost inhumanly impartial, and has evidently 
no objective but the truth; and his ties with modern Norway are exceptionally 
close; while, as the author of the official history of the Norwegian campaign of 
1940, he is specially qualified to deal with that part of his subject which alone 
falls strictly within the purview of Chatham House. 

Of the earlier portion of his work it is sufficient here to say that it is a well- 
balanced and accurate guide, compressing a surprising amount of detail into 
the compass of a ‘short history’, and giving the reader a sense of continuity which 
it is difficult to associate with a story which seems to have so many new be- 
ginnings. Since the latest of these, in 1905, there has been a degree of change, 
social, political, and economic, which the history of few other countries can 
parallel, and which still continues with breath-taking rapidity. Fifty years ago, 
industrialism had done little to disturb a traditionally agricultural economy; 
communications were still dependent on horse-drawn traffic along primitive 
roads and on a railway system so deficient that it served neither western nor 
northern Norway; politically, the Labour Party, which has been dominant 
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since 1928 and now bids fair to be invincible, had, at the outset of this period, 
little or no influence. 

In treating such revolutionary developments, Dr Derry has had to study 
and digest a mass of material by which, as he justly observes in his preface, ‘the 
foreigner is liable to find himself overwhelmed’, and it is a tour de force for him 
to have condensed its essentials into no more than sixty-five pages with a 
completeness which leaves no substantial ground for criticism. It may be felt 
that the importance of ‘Milorg’ in the resistance movement is put too high, and 
fuller tribute might have been paid to that model of democratic constitutional 
monarchy, King Haakon VII, who was undoubtedly the saviour of the situation 
in the crisis immediately following the German invasion, and again through his 
reply to the Presidential Board of the Storting on 3 July 1940. But the only 
statement which can be challenged as incorrect is that on page 239, that ‘it was 
not until after the Altmark incident on February 16 that Hitler became fully 
committed to the plan’ (for the invasion of Norway). There is clear evidence 
that the Fiihrer’s decision was definitely taken as early as mid-January. But 
since the Alimark incident may well have hastened his preparations as a matter 
of urgency, even this factual error is comparatively unimportant. 

G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY 


Ost ocw VAst ocH Vi. By Helge Jung. Stockholm, P. A. Norstedt, 1957. 
236 pp. Maps. Kr. 17.50. 

Tuis study gives a detached survey of the international situation and of the 
defence problems arising from it, particularly in Sweden. Various sections are 
treated by different experts, among them Dr L. Hirschfeldt, Director of Swe- 
den’s Foreign Political Institute; Prof. G. Heckscher, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee for Psychological Defence; Major-General C. Juhlin-Dannfelt, one of 
Sweden’s greatest experts on Russia; Col. T. Schmidt, foremost atomic expert; 
and others. General Jung himself, formerly Swedish Commander-in-Chief, was 
in 1930 responsible for the publication of another group report on Swedish 
defence, Either/Or, which was well received on account of the straightforward 
and clear manner in which it presented its subject. 

The first chapter, on ‘International political developments after the first 
World War’, is entirely written by Dr Hirschfeldt; most of the other chapters 
are divided into sub-sections written by different experts. Among them a dis- 
cussion on military armaments by Col. K. Hagberg is especially interesting 
while Prof. Heckscher’s study of ‘Psychological Defence’ might be more in- 
formative. In the last chapter General Jung summarizes the conclusions of the 
group. He emphasizes that it is essential for Swedish defence to be equipped 
with atomic tactical weapons and that the main aim of defence, to defend the 
whole country, should never be lost sight of. The book is an important and well 
argued contribution to the problem facing Sweden today. A. H. Hicks 


DER AUSWARTIGE DIENST SKANDINAVIENS. By Eckart van Hooven. Mimeo- 
graphed. Hamburg, Forschungsstelle fiir Vélkerrecht und auslandisches 
6ffentliches Recht der Universitat Hamburg, 1956. iv-+-131 pp. 

Tuis is a brief survey of the history and development of the foreign services of 

the three Scandinavian countries, followed by a more detailed description of 

their present set-up. Apparently it is difficult to give a definite date for the 
beginning of the service in the case of Sweden, but for practical purposes it may 
be said that the first signs of a definite organization were discernible in the 
sixteenth century. Denmark, on the other hand, was the first of the three 
countries to issue a definite law defining consular functions and laying down the 
fees due to consuls for their services. Norway, of course, did not start a foreign 
service until after she had gained her independence and it is thus not yet fifty 
years old. A detailed list of the legislations in connection with the foreign service 
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in these countries and a list of official and other publications connected with 
it adds to the usefulness of this book. A. H. Hicks 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM IN SWEDEN 1866-1921. By Douglas V. Verney. 

Oxford at the Clarendon Press, 1957. xii+295 pp. Bibliog. Index. 45s, 
THE Swedish Riksdag as we see it today dates from the year 1866, when the 
four ‘Estates’-—Nobles, Clergy, Burghers, and Farmers—were replaced by two 
Chambers. Universal suffrage was introduced in 1921. Douglas V. Verney 
analyses the reform acts and gives Sweden’s parliamentary history from the 
formal separation of powers following on the adoption of the present Constitu- 
tion in 1809 to the introduction of the parliamentary system. In addition there 
are five appendices dealing with the party strengths in the First and Second 
Chambers from 1808 to 1952, a list of the Chancellors and/or Prime Ministers, 
another showing the population divisions, a Summary of Parliamentary Re- 
forms, and twenty-four pages of biographical notes and a bibliography. 


A. H. Hicxs 


CLERICALI E Latct: Cattolicismo e democrazia, diritto canonico e diritto civile, 
censura ecclesiastica, totalitarismo vaticano, liberta religiosa, clerocrazie e 
liquidazione del laicismo, saggi e polemiche. By Gaetano Salvemini. 
Milan, Parenti, 1957. 168 pp. 500 lire. 

THE death on 6 September 1957 of Gaetano Salvemini robbed Italy of a man 

whose passionate concern for moral integrity and intellectual probity made him, 

among much else, the dreaded scourge not only of the Fascist regime but of 
abuses in the public life of Italy before and after that regime. In the present 
volume are collected certain of his topical articles on current relations between 

Church and State published between 1952 and 1954 in three leading Italian 

periodicals. 

The selection is prefaced by two letters, both probably of August 1930. The 
first is written by Francesco Luigi Ferrari, the courageous leader of the Partito 
Popolare who, after suffering violence and persecution from Communists and 
Fascists, went into exile in 1926 and died there from his hardships. It explains 
the reasons for the founding by Don Luigi Sturzo, in 1919, of the Partito 
Popolare, which was intended as a Christian party of democratic principles, a 
counterpoise to Socialist and Communist non-religious mass parties, not as a 
long arm with which the Church might interfere in Italian political life. Almost 
overnight the new party became numerically powerful. But before it had time 
to find its feet Mussolini came to power and the Vatican began to feel its way 
towards a deal with the Fascist regime for the restoration of the temporal 
power of the Church. Don Sturzo laid down the party leadership in 1923 and 
its membership melted away. The second of the two letters is Salvemini’s reply 
to Ferrari. While paying warm tribute to the high moral ideals and intellectual 
calibre of Don Sturzo and Ferrari, Salvemini with characteristic penetration 
and prescience poses a series of questions: if Fascism falls tomorrow will Don 
Sturzo and Ferrari found a new party with the unequivocal name of Christian 
Democrat? Will they have the courage to assert the political independence of 
the party from all clerical interference and declare that not the Pope but the 
party leaders shall draw the line between what is political and what is a matter 
for the Church? If the Pope were to condemn their ‘genuinely and explicitly 
democratic policy’ would Sturzo and Ferrari resist him? And if they did, would 
their party retain the allegiance of the mass of Catholic voters or would it 
shrivel to a mere handful? 

The above two letters form a background against which to view a series of 
cases in which under successive post-war Christian Democrat Governments the 
secular authorities did serve as the long arm of the ecclesiastical authorities. 
For example: at Padua the municipal council first allows and then at the 
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instance of the bishop denies the use of a public hall to an ex-priest turned 
Protestant for the expression of his views, the mayor declaring that the Protes- 
tant preacher is ‘an apostate priest who on other occasions has offended the 
consciences of many citizens’. Where—asks Salvemini—is the equality of 
citizens before the law without distinction of religion, laid down in Article vim 
of the Constitution? Again, at Messina University a readership in the History 
of Christianity is by unanimous vote conferred on a Waldensian Protestant: a 
protest from a Jesuit professor suffices to get the whole question re-opened and 
the appointment quashed. The Protestant community of Venosa (Potenza) is 
about to build itself a chapel, but a verbal message from the Prefecture threatens 
the builder with arrest unless he obtains a permit from the Ministry of the 
Interior. The matter in fact lies outside the power of that Ministry, and no 
permit is needed. But the verbal threats from the Prefecture continue and the 
chapel is not begun. 

These and like stories in other hands might make dreary reading. Not so 
when the writer is Salvemini, the master polemist of his generation. Step by 
step, exposing equivocations en route, he shows how far in pressing their point 
of view the churchmen are within their rights, and at what exact point and by 
what technique in each case they overstep these rights and deny to those holding 
other views the freedom not only claimed by the Church for itself but guaranteed 
to all citizens by the Constitution of the Republic. If for the English reader these 
problems may seem remote, he is swept along by the freshness and vivacity of 
style, the soundness and rapidity of reasoning, the deadly irony, the flashing 
wit and sheer sense of fun of one who for successive generations of Italian youth 
has been a guiding beacon. I. M. MAssEY 


DER FREIHEITSKAMPF DES SPANISCHEN VOLKES UND DIE INTERNATIONALE 
SOLIDARITAT: Dokumente und Bilder zum national-revolutionaren Krieg 
des spanischen Volkes 1936-1939. Berlin, Dietz Verlag for the Institut fiir 
Marxismus-Leninismus beim Zentralkomitee der SED, 1956. 481 pp. 
Illus. Map. DM 12.50. 

Tus is a selection of newspaper articles, chiefly from the Communist press; of 

speeches, letters, and messages, mainly by Communist personalities; of appeals, 

manifestos, and declarations by various Communist parties, and of similar 
material which is of little use to the student of current affairs except as a means 
by which to conjure up a mental picture of the climate of the Spanish Civil War. 

The hundred photographs interspersed in the text are likewise only second-hand 

impressions. They are prefaced by a quotation from the Soviet Encyclopaedia: 

‘The fascist rebellion started in Spanish Morocco and on the Canary Island 

during the night of July 18, 1936. The popular masses of Spain rose under the 

leadership of the Communist Party in defence of the Republic’ (p. 429). Taking 
its clue from this, the book is both historically inaccurate and politically open 
to objection. Dolores Ibarruri (La Pasionaria), who writes the introduction, 
does her very best to strengthen still further the contention of Spanish fascists 
that the Civil War right from its inception was directed by the Kremlin. 
ERNEST Bock 


THE FATE oF EAstT CENTRAL EuRoPE: Hopes and Failures of American Foreign 
Policy. Ed. by Stephen D. Kertesz. University of Notre Dame Press, 1956. 
xii+463 pp. Map endpapers. Tables. Index. $6.25. 

THIS symposium is concerned with the establishment of Communist regimes in 

Eastern Europe and with the phases of American foreign policy towards that 

region. There are further chapters on the countries not subject to the Soviet 

Union (Finland and Yugoslavia), and also on Austria, which can hardly be 

described even as ‘East Central’, yet which has to be mentioned in any survey 

of the Danubian countries. It is surprising to find no chapter on Greece. There 
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are two chapters on ‘the economic framework’, and a last chapter on ‘post- 
liberation problems’. 

The book suffers from the inherent weakness of nearly all collective works, 
a lack of unity and a dilution of opinion. Individual chapters are mostly com- 
petent. One of the most interesting is Professor Mosely’s survey of American 
policy in 1941-7, which brings out among other things a rather startling 
political immaturity among the American generals. Professor Mosely reveals 
that the American Joint Chiefs of Staff in the autumn of 1943 ruled that the 
United States should take no responsibilities ‘in that area of the Balkans 
including Austria’. It was not until June 1944 that the President and the 
generals were persuaded to accept American participation in the control 
machinery for Austria, and only in December 1944 did they agree to the creation 
of an American zone in Austria. Other useful chapters are contributed by 
Professor R. L. Wolff (Rumania and Bulgaria), Mr Kertesz (Hungary), and Mr 
Duchacek (Czechoslovakia). The last chapter, by Mr Alvin C. Bentley, on 
‘post-liberation problems’, does not go beyond platitudes, some of questionable 
validity. H. SETON-WATSON 


DISPUTED BARRICADE: The Life and Times of Josip Broz-Tito, Marshal of 
Jugoslavia. By Fitzroy Maclean. London, Cape, 1957. 480 pp. Illus. 
Maps. Bibliog. Index. 25s. 

TiTo ET LA REVOLUTION YOUGOSLAVE. By Branko Lazitch. Paris, Fasquelle 
Editeurs, 1957. 279 pp. Frs. 690. 

Sir Fitzroy MACLEAN tells the story of Tito with such understanding and skill 

that Disputed Barricade must be counted as first-rate historical writing, in 

spite of the fact that the Marshal’s life is by no means at an end, and although 
the repercussions of Titoism continue to multiply. Tito’s astonishing success 
becomes intelligible in the pages of this book in spite of the fact that the obstacles 
he overcame are seen to have been even greater than the world has generally 
supposed. During his desperate wartime struggle against the occupying 

Germans and Italians he received no help from Russia until long after the 

British had come to his aid: until late in the war the Russians were, indeed, 

ready to countenance the bitterly anti-Communist Cetnik leader, Draza 

Mihajlovi¢, who was the thorn in Tito’s flesh. In a chapter called The Gathering 

Storm Sir Fitzroy shows his readers how, after the triumphant end of the war, 

Stalin tried to treat Yugoslavia like ‘colonial’ territory in the worst sense of the 

word as used by Communist propaganda. The breach between Moscow and 

Belgrade in 1948 is seen to have been not surprising but inevitable. 

Readers of this book will be indebted to Sir Fitzroy for quoting Himmler’s 
extraordinary tribute to his ‘bandit’ enemy—and Tito did start as a bandit—in 
September 1944. They will be indebted to him also for an extremely fair 
account of two of Tito’s opponents whom his hero has treated with harshness. 
Archbishop Stepinac is usually revered as a martyr or abused as a Fascist: here 
his qualified support of Paveli¢é is placed in its context, and the true figure of 
this man emerges from the smoke-screen of propaganda. The same thing is 
done for Tito’s old friend, the irrepressible Djilas; it becomes clear that, with 
impudent courage, he courted disaster. One small disappointment is reserved 
for those who have followed the Yugoslav story in detail; the matter of Dr 
Velebit’s negotiations with the Germans in Zagreb in 1943 is relegated to an 
indeterminate footnote. 

The author of Tito et la Révolution Yougoslave 1937-56 joined up with 
Draza Mihajlovié for a time, and he is anxious to depict Tito as an unrepentant 
Communist. M. Lazitch does not add much to our knowledge of the Yugoslav 
dictator’s career except in his final chapter: here he deals with the Yugoslav 
economy under Tito, a subject neglected by Sir Fitzroy Maclean. He demon- 
strates the evil effects of socialism upon Yugoslavia, and suggests that no im- 
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provement can be expected from the future. His book has no bibliography or 
index. . ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON THE PROBLEM OF HUNGARY. New 
York, United Nations; London, H.M.S.O., 1957. vilit+148 pp. Maps. 
Index. $2. 14s. Sw.frs. 8.50. 


No More Comraves. By Andor Heller. Chicago, Regnery, 1957. 175 pp. 
Illus. Map. $3.50. 


THE Report of the U.N. Special Committee on Hungary gives the findings 
reached by the Committee set up by the Assembly of the U.N. to provide the 
Assembly, and the U.N. in general, with ‘the fullest and best available informa- 
tion regarding the situation created by the intervention of the U.S.S.R., through 
its use of armed force and other means, in the internal affairs of Hungary, as 
well as regarding developments relating to the recommendations of the Assembly 
on this subject’.1 The five members of the Committee heard a very large number 
of witnesses, and give in this document a most detailed and unquestionably 
authoritative account of the Hungarian revolution and its repression. Its con- 
clusions are completely devastating for the Soviets and their supporters. The 
rising was ‘a spontaneous national uprising’, ‘not planned in advance’ which 
actually ‘took participants by surprise’ (p. 137). It began as a purely peaceful 
demonstration. Its first leaders were largely Communists or ex-Communists. 
It is untrue that it was ‘fomented by reactionary circles in Hungary and that 
it drew its strength from Western “Imperialists’”’’ (p. 137). The Soviets had 
taken steps as early as 20 October to make armed intervention possible and 
‘there is abundant evidence that Soviet preparations for a further interven- 
tion . . . had been under way since the last days of October’. Since this second 
intervention ‘there has been no evidence of popular support for Mr Kadar’s 
Government’ (p. 138). The judicial and unemotional way in which the evidence 
for these conclusions is presented makes them all the more convincing. 

No More Comrades is another personal account by an eyewitness, this time 
a staff photographer from the Hungarian official news agency, whom the 
agency sent out of Hungary on 21 October ‘to tell the people of the world the 
truth about the Hungarian Freedom Revolution’. The photographs are good; 
the text adds little to the existing stock of knowledge. C. A. MACARTNEY 


THE NINETEEN Days: A Broadcaster’s Account of the Hungarian Revolution. 
By George Urban. Foreword by Don Salvador de Madariaga. London, 
Melbourne, Toronto, Heinemann, 1957. xviii+361 pp. Illus. Index. 30s. 


It is a little difficult now to add anything much to the history of the Hungarian 
revolution, unless it be personal experiences, and these Mr Urban cannot con- 
tribute: a member of the Hungarian staff of the B.B.C., he was in London 
during the ‘nineteen days’. He has, however, some interesting and novel things 
to say on the part played by the B.B.C. during the revolt. For the rest, his 
account of events in Hungary itself is painstaking and factual and does after 
all manage to get in a few facts which have escaped even the fine mesh of the 
United Nations report, besides correcting some mistakes to which earlier 
popular accounts had given currency. He is to be congratulated. 
C. A. MACARTNEY 


CAPTIVE RuMANIA: A Decade of Soviet Rule. Ed. by Alexandre Cretzianu. 
London, Atlantic Press, 1956. xvi+424 pp. Bibliog. Index. 42s. 
THIS symposium by eleven exiled Rumanian writers covers various aspects of 
the post-war Communist regime in that country. The most substantial con- 
tributions are by Mr Emil Ciurea and Mr G. Ionescu. Mr Ciurea’s chapter on 
1 U.N. General Assembly Resolution, 1132 (x1), noted on p. 1. 
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the background is not free from the defects of historical nationalism. His 
chapters on religious life and education contain much useful information on 
these very important subjects, usually somewhat neglected by Western writers 
on East European countries. Mr Ionescu provides a clear factual summary of 
the economy, rightly stressing the impact of Soviet exploitation. He also con- 
tributes a thoughtful concluding essay on “The Pattern of Power’, including the 
vital question of ‘the creation of cadres’. Professor Virgil Veniamin briefly 
examines the concept of justice, and the role of judicial institutions, in Rumania. 
Other chapters deal with literature, press and radio, the Constitution, the armed 
forces, and the position of labour. 

Like all symposia this book lacks the unity of vision and interpretation 
which only a single author can provide. But as an interim report on a country 
which is perhaps the least known and the most oppressed of all the Soviet 
satellites, it will be of value to the serious student. H. SETON-WATSON 


U.S.S.R. 


Moscow-PEKING Axis: Strengths and Strains. By Howard L. Boorman and 
others. Foreword by Arthur H. Dean. New York, Harper for the Council 
on Foreign Relations; London, Oxford University Press, 1957. xxi+227 
pp. $3.50. 28s. 


THE five essays in this book give an analysis of the relations between the Soviet 
Union and China which is far and away the best that has so far appeared, and 
which could do much to shape public opinion in the United States—‘optimisti- 
cally intent upon finding simple solutions for complex problems’ (p. 30)—and 
elsewhere about the policies that should be pursued towards the Communist 
bloc in the new and massive proportions it has assumed since 1949. 

Professor Boorman contributes two essays. The first, on the political aspect 
of the Sino-Soviet alliance, gives a straightforward account of relations between 
the two Powers and attempts an assessment of the strengths and weaknesses of 
their alliance; the second provides a lucid and informative survey of the border- 
lands between Russia and China—Manchuria, Mongolia, and Sinkiang—in the 
context of Sino-Soviet relations. These borderlands are usually put first by those 
seeking to discover potential sources of friction between the two major Com- 
munist Powers; but Professor Boorman comes to the conclusion that. it is 
‘doubtful whether, in the foreseeable future, any local problems within these 
areas will be permitted to become, in and of themselves, of sufficient importance 
to give rise to major difficulties in Sino-Soviet relations’ (p. 190). 

Those who minimize the role of the ideological factor in foreign policy and 
those who are mesmerized by the messianic strain in Communism will do well 
to read Dr Schwartz’s penetrating study of the nature of the ideological bonds 
between Moscow and Peking, and his estimate of their capacity to survive the 
doctrinal changes implying recognition of the autonomy of Communist parties 
and of the legitimacy of different roads to and different forms of socialism. 
Stalin, he observes, believed that absolute ideological control was an essential 
component of power. ‘The full extent to which this retreat in doctrine may have 
weakened the usefulness of ideology as an instrument for dividing off the world 
of darkness from the world of light is only gradually becoming apparent’ (p. 119). 
‘The evolution of ideology’, says Dr Schwartz, ‘has in fact played a crucial role 
in shaping events within the Communist world’ (p. 115), but the belief that, 
confronted with similar problems and using the same models, two States with 
shared beliefs will work together for common goals ignores the possibility of 
conflicts in the power sphere, which arise even though many of their interests 
—such as their hostility to United States influence in Asia—appear identical. 

The ideological aspect of the axis is not presented as a distinct field of its 
own—‘the pursuit of power takes place continuously within the framework of 
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the ideological tradition’ (p. 118). China’s economic and military dependence 
on the Soviet Union resulted from a prior decision taken on ideological grounds, 
but these grounds are themselves continually shaped and modified by new 
forces and considerations. It is an index of Dr Schwartz’s mastery of his theme 
that nothing that has happened in the Communist world since this essay was 
written impairs its value. 

The place of the Moscow—Peking axis in world affairs is considered by 
Professor Mosely. He too attaches great importance to the ideological factor 
as the cement which holds the alliance together. Starting with an enumeration 
of the aims of Chinese foreign policy, endorsed by Moscow, Professor Mosely . 
examines the interests and policies of the two countries, and the possibility of 
their divergence, in Formosa, Korea, Vietnam, South-East Asia, Japan, and 
India, indicating briefly the alternative responses from Washington. His con- 
clusions are unlikely to comfort those who would wish Western policy to be 
based on the assumption of conflict between Russia and China. “The evidence 
of their visible actions indicates, thus far, that each partner sets a high value 
on their close cooperation and will make great efforts to assure its continuation’ 
(p. 201). 

A solid foundation for the arguments and speculations of his colleagues is 
provided by Dr Eckstein, who unravels the economic threads in Sino-Soviet 
relations. After a brief sketch of the Chinese economy as taken over by the 
Communists, Dr Eckstein examines the impact of the industrialization pro- 
gramme on China’s foreign trade, with special reference to the degree of depen- 
dence. He has been extraordinarily successful in using admittedly inadequate 
material to build up a clear and comprehensive picture. His account ends 
(apart from a few statistical appendices) with a brief essay on the implications 
of his findings for United States policy. JANE DEGRAS 


THE SOVIET SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT. By John N. Hazard. Foreword by 
Roy C. Macridis. University of Chicago Press; London, Cambridge 
University Press, 1957. xi+-256 pp. Charts. Bibliog. Index. 30s. 

THE Chicago Library of Comparative Politics, of which Professor Hazard’s book 

is the first-born, is ‘designed to provide concise, interpretative studies in com- 

parative politics’. The author has kept these terms of reference admirably in 
view, and congratulations are therefore justly deserved. 

The foreword does the book no service by suggesting that it breaks new and 
controversial ground. The discrepancy between the democratic facade of Soviet 
institutions and the actuality, which Professor Hazard rightly stresses, has long 
been recognized by students of Soviet affairs. The author himself would be the 
first to agree with this statement since he is patently well conversant with the 
‘great mass of scholarly works [on the U.S.S.R.] that have appeared since the 
war’. No specialist on Soviet affairs would deny (p. 10) the existence of ‘elec- 
tions’ and a ‘parliament’ in the U.S.S.R. (though most would question their 
efficacy as democratic institutions). By setting up this target and then knocking 
it down with ease Professor Hazard hints at controversies in Western scholar- 
ship which do not exist. Similarly, the Soviet system may be described as 
‘totalitarian masked in democratic phraseology’ or, with the author, as ‘demo- 
cratic in form with totalitarian counterweights’. There is no substantive differ- 
ence between these two formulae but, if anything, the former is to be preferred 
for its greater clarity. 

This criticism apart, the book is a capable statement of the case against 
Soviet ‘democracy’—shrewd, sensible, and well-informed. It is a reliable work 
of reference, the annotated bibliography being particularly useful. Some of the 
appendices, however, are unfortunately already out of date because of changes 


in the organization of the Supreme Court and amendments to the Constitution 
announced earlier in 1957. A. R. 
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THE BOLSHEVIKS AND THE NATIONAL AND COLONIAL QUESTION (1917-1928). 
By Demetrio Boersner. Geneva, Librairie E. Droz; Paris, Librairie 
Minard, 1957. xv+-285 pp. Bibliog. Frs. 2,500. 

THE kernel of this study is a description of the Comintern’s handling of the 

national-colonial question between Ig1g and 1928. To do this, the author very 

properly examines the discussions on self-determination, imperialism, and 
cognate questions in Marx and Engels, Lenin and Stalin, the controversies 
between Lenin and Rosa Luxembourg, and between the leaders of the Second 
and of the Third International. This seems familiar ground; but the book 
does rather more. It throws into relief this particular set of problems and the 
ebb and flow of arguments concerning them to an extent which obviously 
cannot be achieved either in the overall history of the Comintern by Borkenau or 
in Mrs Degras’ series of documents on the Communist International. By giving 
considerable attention to the debates, it to some extent reproduces the climate 
of thought and argument, of the interplay of doctrine and of the need to meet 
pragmatic situations, through which many of the leaders of Asian Communism 

(and nationalism) moved in their formative years (M. N. Roy, Ho Chi-Minh, 

Liu Shao-Chi, Tan Malaka). The book is thus a supplement to the studies of 

Communism in Asian and Middle Eastern countries which have been published 

in the last few years. Unfortunately, the author’s approach is discursive rather 

than analytic; he sometimes falters and repeats himself and occasionally 
indulges in platitudes concerning persons and events regardless of the serious 
historical study which they both deserve and are receiving. 

Mary HOLDsworRTH 


Les FRONTIERES EUROPFENNES DE L’U.R.S.S. 1917-1941. Ed. by Jean- 
Baptiste Duroselle. Paris, Armand Colin, 1957. xv+354 pp. Maps. 
Bibliog. Frs. 1,300. 

Tus collection of essays fully lives up to the high standard one associates with 
publications of the Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques. Its scope is 
somewhat broader than the title suggests: although territorial questions are 
placed in the forefront, consideration is given to all aspects of the relations 
between the Soviet Union and its immediate neighbours, against the back- 
ground of the general European political scene. The entire inter-war era is 
covered, but most space is naturally allotted to the crucial period immediately 
preceding the outbreak of the second World War. The backbone of the book is 
the essay on the Baltic States by S. R. Schram; B. Goriely writes on Poland, and 
Mile C. Beaucourt on both Finland and Rumania. This method of tackling the 
subject inevitably leads to some overlapping, particularly in the later stages 
when the fortunes of all these countries were so closely intertwined. It is also 
perhaps a pity that M. Schram alone deals at any length with the effect of 
internal developments upon the foreign policies of the States with which he is 
concerned. 

Whilst all the contributors are agreed in condemning the Soviet annexations 
of 1939-40, carried out in clear defiance of international agreements, they are 
not disposed to place the blame exclusively upon Moscow. Poland preferred to 
pursue a policy of territorial aggrandizement in collaboration with Germany 
instead of seeking a rapprochement with the Soviet Union: the role of the 
Ukrainian question in embittering Russo-Polish relations is rightly emphasized. 
The Baltic States resisted the guarantees proffered by the anti-Axis Powers and 
clung to the policy of neutrality long after it had become unrealistic. Yet M. 
Schram makes the point (p. 117) that this policy was adopted only after the 
Western democracies’ appeasement of Hitler had undermined the readiness of 
the Baltic leaders to contemplate adherence to some system of collective 
security. No Power can wholly escape blame. 


The rights and wrongs of various national policies in this era will doubtless 
H 
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continue to be debated ardently for many years to come; this volume, which 
treats a complex subject with admirable clarity and objectivity, will prove a 
most valuable aid to the disputants. The authors are duly chary of drawing 
conclusions for the present; but it should be said that, as their study shows the 
important part played by national antagonisms between the States of Eastern 
Europe in bringing about their downfall, it deserves to be widely read in 
countries situated on the periphery of the Communist bloc. J. L. H. KEEP 


A GuIDE To ComMuUNIsT JARGON. By R. N. Carew Hunt. London, Bles, 
1957. xvii+169 pp. Index. 15s. 


Mr Carew Hunt has selected fifty key words and phrases in the Communist 
vocabulary and given them historico-political definition. He treats them 
seriously and manages, without confusing the reader, to combine straight- 
forward exposition with a critical analysis that reveals the breadth and sound- 
ness of his knowledge. It is not to find fault with the selection of terms he has 
made to suggest that the word ‘class’ might have been included, and perhaps a 
note on the distinction, so often overlooked, between ‘united front’ and 
‘popular front’. J. D. 


HINTER RussLAND CHINA. By Wilhelm Starlinger. Wiirzburg, Marienburg- 
Verlag, 1957. 141 pp. DM 7.80. 

RUSSLAND UND DIE ATLANTISCHE GEMEINSCHAFT. By Wilhelm Starlinger. 
Wiirzburg, Marienburg-Verlag, 1957. 164 pp. DM 8.80. 


THESE two books by the late Professor Wilhelm Starlinger have been published 
posthumously; they are to be followed by two further books, Stalin und seine 
Erben and Die preussische Passion und thre Mahnung an uns. The author’s 
original intention was to publish the whole series as one volume. The division 
into four separate volumes, decided on by the publishers after his death, seems 
difficult to justify, for the individual parts would stand better as chapters in a 
single work rather than on their own. 

Professor Starlinger, who died in May 1956, was a former Professor of Medi- 
cine in Kénigsberg University who, after the end of the war, stayed on in that 
part of East Prussia which became incorporated in the U.S.S.R. as head of the 
German hospitals for infectious diseases. He was arrested by the Soviet 
Security Police in 1947 and spent the years 1948-53 in Russian concentration 
camps. After his return in 1953 he published a book, Grenzen der Sowjetmacht 
(1955), which aroused considerable interest in Germany, in particular because of 
the view it expressed that the Soviet Union was threatened both from within 
and by the newly emerging power of Communist China. 

This thesis is developed in more detail in Hinter Russland China. Starlinger, 
who shows himself a convinced adherent of Haushofer’s ‘Bio-Geopolitik’ 
theories, here maintains that the Communist development in China must 
‘sooner or later come up against the traditional opposition to Russia, an opposi- 
tion which, for demographic and ‘‘Lebensraum”’ reasons, is bound to become 
intensified’ (p. 21). After a brief account of China’s political development since 
1931 the author makes a critical appraisal of economic development (‘China’s 
Poverty’) and analyses the population figures (‘China’s Wealth’). In his last 
chapter, ‘The World-Political Triangle’, he reaches the conclusion that ‘there 
has never been any real cause for opposition between America and China’ and 
therefore the United States and China ‘must in the long run reach agreement, 
because there is no sense in their fighting each other’ (p. 126). On the other hand 
the Russo-Chinese frontier ‘must remain not only the longest but also the one of 
greatest tension and friction in the future’. These ‘geopolitical’ factors, the 
author considers, are stronger than the present community of ideology between 
the two countries. The force and ferment of resurgent China is so strong that 
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' ‘the ideology from a foreign world must pale before it’ and the Chinese-Soviet 


alliance will in the end fall to pieces (pp. 140-1). 

Although this much-discussed theory of Starlinger’s concerning China is 
more fully worked out here than in his earlier volume, the critical reader cannot 
but ask himself whether the problems of the new China and her relations with 
the Soviet Union can really be elucidated purely in terms of population figures 
and biological forces. 

Russland und die Atlantische Gemeinschaft suffers even more than its com- 
panion volume from having been published separately rather than as part of the 
whole work for which it was originally planned. In this volume the author 
examines the relations between the West and the U.S.S.R. and attempts to 
outline the policy that the West should pursue. It is even less of a factual 
analysis than Hinter Russland China, and the author’s own subjective views 
emerge even more clearly. He regrets that the West failed to exploit the situa- 
tion following on Stalin’s death (‘At that time Russia was weaker than she has 
ever been since’-—p. 12), and after a brief summary of Soviet—Western relations 
from 1953 to 1956 outlines seven requirements for Western policy. The most 
important of these are that the West’s own internal divisions must be overcome, 
the Western alliance must be strengthened, communication with the Soviet 
Union must be restricted to the official level, but at the same time private 
journeys should be facilitated by both sides. 

Without bringing forward any new information, familiar arguments are 
repeated about the need for Western unity and military strength as a basis from 
which to conduct negotiations. These views are seldom based on an analysis of 
relations between the Soviet Union and the West, but derive rather from the 
author’s own historical and philosophical ideas. The vehemence with which 
he puts forward his views and arguments adds little to their convincingness. 

WOLFGANG LEONHARD 


MIDDLE EAST AND MEDITERRANEAN 


IsLAM AND THE WEsT: Proceedings of the Harvard Summer School Con- 
ference on the Middle East, July 25-27, 1955. Ed. by Richard N. Frye. 
The Hague, Mouton, 1957. 215 pp. Fl. 15. 28s. 5d. 


In recent years the proceedings of not a few conferences on the Middle East 
seem to have owed their publication to inter-university competitiveness rather 
than to their own lasting value. Most of the papers in the present symposium, 
however, make an important and well-documented contribution to our under- 
standing. 

Half the volume is appropriately devoted to Turkey, since that country 
has experienced a determined attempt at enforced secularization, which re- 
garded Islam as an obstacle to technical advance, and during the last ten 
years a greater official tolerance—though the gap separating Turkish Islam 
from Turkish modernism remains considerable. Some editorial cross-references 
between the papers of Dankwart A. Rustow and Howard Reed would have 
been useful here. 

Kenneth Cragg, seeking the various ‘intentions’ (miyyah) underlying the 
modernist movement in Egypt, finds that ‘here, as often elsewhere, the pressure 
of changing fact is evoking a changing interpretation, rather than the reverse’ 
(p. 160); and Richard N. Frye’s description of the inroads of secularism in Iran 
and perception of its adequacy reminds us of the ironical time-lag whereby 
the younger évolués of Asia and Africa are striving to establish a secularized 
State-socialism just when more mature Welfare States are perceiving the 
inadequacy of such a regime to evoke a voluntary response from the masses 
whom it is designed to benefit. GEORGE KIRK 
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THE MIppLE EAsT IN PERSPECTIVE. By Walid El-Khalidi and Norman 
Bentwich. London, National Peace Council, 1957. 34 pp. Map. 2s. 6d. 


Mr Kuatipi’s Arab perspective is distorted at a number of points of fact 

or interpretation. Professor Bentwich presents the conventional Zionist case, 

An anonymous summing-up on Arab-Israeli relations seems unexceptionable, 
GEORGE KIRK 


THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF ISLAM: Being the 2nd ed. of The Sociology of Islam. 
By Reuben Levy. Cambridge at the University Press, 1957. vii+-536 pp. 
Maps. Bibliog. Index. 50s. 


TuIs is a new edition of The Sociology of Islam, which first appeared in 1931 and 
1933. If one is to criticize the work it would be to suggest that Professor Levy 
has attempted the impossible. He has endeavoured in the space of one volume to 
examine the basic principles of Islam and to show how these have affected the 
life of Muhammadans from the classical age of Islam down to modern times in 
the major areas into which Islam has spread. Four maps given in the text show 
the extent of Islam at different periods and give an idea of the immensity of the 
task. Much care and thought, as one would expect from a scholar of the emin- 
ence of Professor Levy, have clearly gone into the work, but it is, inevitably, 
unsatisfying and lacks depth. Among the important questions barely touched 
upon are the craft guilds, the fuéwwwa organizations, the Sufi ¢arigas, and, in the 
field of administration, the land assignment. The main emphasis of the work 
lies on Islamic theory rather than on the atiempts made by administrators 
and others to reconcile theory with the situation as it developed, and conse- 
quently the various tensions and cleavages in Islamic society do not emerge 
clearly. The bibliography is, and could only be, selective; but it is unfortunate 
that a number of key works have been omitted, and that questions of space 
presumably made it impossible to refer to important material published in the 
form of articles. The work, in spite of the above criticisms, nevertheless con- 
tains a great deal of information, and will be of service to those having an 
interest in Islamic affairs. A. K. S. LAMBTON 


LA TRAGEDIE ALGERIENNE. By Raymond Aron. Paris, Plon, 1957. 76 pp. Frs. 300. 


Lr DRAME ALGERIEN ET LA DECADENCE FRANCAISE. Réponse 4 Raymond 
Aron. By Jacques Soustelle. Paris, Plon, 1957. 70 pp. Frs. 300. 


LIEUTENANT EN ALGERIE. By Jean-Jacques Servan-Schreiber. Paris, Julliard, 
1957. 276 pp. Frs. 690. (English translation by Ronald Matthews. 
New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1957. 231 pp. $3.50.) 


RayMOND ARon’s pamphlet is a reasoned plea for recognizing the right of 
Muslim Algeria to independence, in the interests of France itself. Written 
by a well-known publicist who has no leftist associations but is a contributor 
to the right-wing daily, Le Figaro, it was the first time that such a plea had been 
heard from such a source. The work consists of two notes, the first (written 
originally for private circulation only) composed in April 1956, the second 
in May 1957. In the first, M. Aron comes to the conclusion that the loss of 
Algeria would not be ‘the end of France’, even if it involved the repatriation 
of the French community from Algeria. Given the choice between abandon- 
ment, pure and simple, and an indefinite continuance of the war, it might, he 
says, be preferable to choose the former alternative. 

Writing a year later, the author claims that another year of ‘pacification’ 
has solved nothing, but aggravated everything. The moment has come to speak 
the truth aloud, however bitter it may be. After considering four possible 
policies, of which one is partition, he decides that Algeria’s right to inde- 
pendence must be recognized. If France adapts herself to the changed circum- 
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stances of the times, he claims, she can still be great and rich. The real mark 
of decadence would be to attempt a policy of power which she no longer 
possesses the means to implement. 

Jacques Soustelle was the last representative of France in Algeria to bear 
the title of Governor General. It is arguable that his period of office was the last 
occasion on which it was possible that a policy might have been adopted which 
would have avoided the head-on collision with Algerian nationalism and the 
subsequent bloodshed and distress. It is perhaps from some consciousness of 
this that M. Soustelle feels so passionately that M. Aron’s attitude is not an 
act of moral courage but a cowardly abandonment of duty. More specifically, 
M. Soustelle complains that M. Aron seems to know nothing of the feelings of the 
Algerian French but judges the matter from an armchair in Paris. It could, 
however, also be urged against M. Soustelle that he seems to know nothing of the 
feelings of the Muslims of Algeria whose Governor he was. The impression 
left by this controversy is that the problem of Algeria is primarily a problem 
of the French conscience. M. Soustelle’s pamphlet is really a highly emotional 
protest at the conduct of a fellow Frenchman. His most striking practical 
point is his claim that the choice is not between pacification on the one hand and 
Muslim independence, possibly involving the withdrawal of the French com- 
munity, on the other; but between pacification and a partition of the country 
in which the French settlers would forcibly retain possession of the most fertile 
portions. He does not however advance his arguments for holding this belief, 
nor estimate the relative strength of the settlers and the rebels; nor does he 
discuss the all-important question as to the probable attitude of the French 
Army if the settlers were forcibly to resist a decision taken by the French 
Government. 

Lieutenant Servan-Schreiber’s book brings us into much closer touch with 
Muslim realities. His book is a semi-fictional account of his own experiences 
as an officer in the French forces in Algeria. His description of the happenings 
of which he was a witness are vivid and often reveal a horrible and depressing 
state of affairs. He maintains that the inhumanity, injustice, and cruelty 
attaching to the ‘pacification’ are making a happy future relationship between 
French and Muslims increasingly impossible. When he and like-minded officers 
tried to make human contacts with the Muslims, at considerable risk to their 
own and their men’s lives, they found that sooner or later they were sure to 
encounter official disapproval and, from the settlers, a hostility which did not 
stop short of attempted assassination. ‘If’, he says ,‘you believe that the revolt 
has its roots in the feelings of the people and can be extinguished only by a 
human dialogue undertaken with this people in every possible form—then you 
are held to be a dreamer, an ‘“‘advanced thinker’’, an immediate danger to the 
material interests of the French presence.’ The drama is, he adds, that the 
charge is in a sense perfectly true. ‘Force and force alone is the only means by 
which the presence of the French can be maintained for a little longer in its 
present form’ (p. 167). In the circumstances, the attempt to win the confidence 
of the villagers was hopeless, if heroic. Sooner or later it was ruined either by 
the action of neighbouring French forces with different ideas, or by that of the 
settlers, or by the counter-measures of rebel leaders who did not wish the 
attempt to succeed. The conclusion (not drawn in so many words by the 
author) would seem to be that the only hope of understanding would be 
through negotiations between the leaders on both sides, French and Muslim. 
But of course this would involve recognizing the rebel leaders as representatives 
of a Muslim Algerian people and eventually imply the right to independence. 
Lieut. Servan-Schreiber, however, seems to hope for the maintenance of the 
French presence as the directing element in Algeria, albeit operating in a much 
more flexible, humane, and intelligent manner than at present. 

NEVILL BARBOUR 
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LYAUTEY L’AFRICAIN: Textes et lettres du Maréchal Lyautey. Vol. IV et 
dernier 1919-1925. Ed. by Pierre Lyautey. Paris, Librairie Plon, 1957. 
iii+381 pp. Map. Frs. 1,200. 

Tuis is the fourth and final volume of the selections from the private papers of 

Lyautey, previous volumes of which were noticed in International Affairs, 

April 1956 and January 1957, and in many ways it is the most interesting of the 

four volumes. It includes some of the much quoted reflections on the condition 

of Morocco after the first World War, including the text of the circular which 
contained the famous phrase ‘. . . nous avons l’administration directe dans la 
peau, fonctionnaires venant de France, officiers venant d’Algérie’, as well as 
those in which Lyautey criticizes the total lack of contact between the French 
heads of the Moroccan departments and the traditional government of the 
Sultan. It is a singular commentary on colonial rule that these stinging com- 
ments come from the unchallenged head of the French administration. There is 
also much anxious calculation of the forces available in relation to the military 
needs in a territory which was very far from being pacified in the immediate 
post-war years and in which Lyautey’s long years of service were to be brought 
to an abrupt and rather depressing end as a result of the rebellion of Abd El 

Krim. 

Although there is a great deal in this volume of the utmost interest, not 
merely to the student of North African history but to any student of the pro- 
cesses by which European colonial rule was established in ‘backward’ territories, 
one looks in vain for anything which gives even a hint of Lyautey’s personal 
psychology or private life. He remains more than ever, perhaps, in this volume 
the public figure who recorded with the utmost care the details of his pro- 
consular activities, skilfully contriving to leave for posterity the picture he 
wished them to see, and nothing else. KENNETH ROBINSON 


Lr MAGHREB EN FEv. By Maréchal Juin. Paris, Librairie Plon, 1957. 192 pp. 
Frs. 540. 
TuIs book is in essence a defence of Marshal Juin’s attitude to North African 
affairs and in particular of his policy as Resident General in Morocco, It is 
written with the ability and lucidity characteristic of eminent French soldiers 
and with the intimate knowledge of North African affairs (seen from a French 
angle) to be expected in one who is perhaps the most distinguished living 
member of the European community of North Africa. At the same time occa- 
sional false appraisals go some way to explain why a policy of which he was a 
principal inspirer and exponent resulted in the end in a disastrous loss of 
French prestige and influence. Speaking of Bourguiba’s escape from Tunisia 
to Egypt after the war, the Marshal says: ‘While awaiting his chance, he chose 
to go to Cairo, no doubt to put the last touches to his plans and to co-ordinate 
them with those of the external conspiracy’ (p. 56). References to this ‘external 
conspiracy’ recur frequently; the suggestion seems to be that pan-Arab senti- 
ment, Soviet anti-imperialism, American business interests, and anti-colonialism 
jointly constitute an anti-French conspiracy—an exaggeration which does no 
credit to the Marshal’s political judgement. In any case, Bourguiba escaped 
simply in order to avoid arrest; and while in Cairo it was only by great deter- 
mination that he maintained his own moderate attitude against the pressure put 
on him by Arab League statesmen to adopt a more extreme policy. Finally, the 
Marshal is at considerable pains to dissociate himself from the circumstances of 
the Sultan’s deposition. This indeed took place after his term of office. Yet his 
own instructions had, as he says, ‘fortunately’ included authority to bring about 
either ‘a voluntary abdication or a deposition provoked by the French authori- 
ties themselves’ (p. 71). During his own period of office, he had permitted, if not 
inspired, a dress rehearsal of the latter operation; and he had, by means of a 
personal letter to the French President, ensured the appointment as Resident 
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General of a successor to himself who, as he said in the same letter, would only 
be interested in carrying out a policy ‘which is in fact my own’ (p. 185). In the 
circumstances it cannot be doubted that the Sultan’s deposition was simply the 
natural culmination of a policy which the Marshal had himself approved and 
perhaps inspired. NEVILL BARBOUR 


Tue Most ImporTANT Country: The True Story of the Suez Crisis and the 
events leading to it. By John Connell. London, Cassell, 1957. xii+-240 pp. 
Maps. Index. 16s. 

Mr CONNELL prefaces his book with a curious statement that it is ‘in no sense 
an official history’, one so worded as to imply that he had had access to official 
material denied to other writers on Suez. Mr Selwyn Lloyd has recently stated 
that no access to Foreign Office material was granted to Mr Connell. On the 
other hand he set the stamp of official approval on Mr Connell’s version of the 
Suez Crisis by speaking at the public luncheon held to mark the publication of 
his book. We must assume, therefore, that this book is an unofficial, unauthor- 
ized but officially-blessed apologia, a substitute for that Blue Book on Suez 
which any Victorian Government would most certainly have published by now, 
yet which the present Government still denies us. Regrettably to say, it is an 
inadequate and sorry substitute and makes no new contribution to our know- 
ledge of British policy or of the crisis as a whole. 

Mr Connell proclaims his desire to ‘tell the truth’ rather than to ‘satisfy 
partisan passions’ (p. xi). In his view Indian policy showed ‘a priggish and 
sanctimonious consciousness of moral superiority’ and its ‘public platitudes’ 
inadequately concealed ‘vindictiveness, resentment and cold burning hatred’ 
(p. 114). The Labour Party’s opposition to official British policy is described as 
a ‘caterwauling of righteous indignation’ (p. 117), American motives in preparing 
(in August 1956) an emergency plan to satisfy Europe’s oil needs included ‘a 
compensation for an unadmitted feeling of doubt, verging on guilt’ over 
American policy (p. 125). In his endeavour to justify Israeli policy, Mr Connell 
makes (p. 168) the major Israeli attack of Io October on the Jordanian frontier 
post of Qalqilya the answer to a fedayeen raid of 15 October. In general his 
theme is that of a noble purpose thwarted by evil combinations, one familiar to 
any followers of the great Suez debate. One is left with a question. Does Mr 
Connell really reflect the information, attitudes, and judgements behind 
British policy in the Suez crisis? If so, then his book is itself the worst con- 
ceivable indictment of that policy. How could British strength on the one hand 
and world reactions on the other have been so misjudged? D. C. WATT 


THE SUEZ CANAL: Nationalization, Invasion, International Action. Vol III. 
No. 30. February 1957. 49 pp. THE REFUGEE PROBLEM IN THE MIDDLE 
East. Vol. 11. No. 31. March 1957. 69 pp. Maps. Bibliog. SuEZ CANAL 
DEVELOPMENTS—1957: Egyptian Conditions for Use; International Reac- 
tion. Vol. m1. No. 32. April 1957. 30 pp. THE UNITED NATIONS EMER- 
GENCY Force (U.N.E.F.): Precedents, Creation, Evolution. Vol. 11. No. 
33. May 1957. 55 pp. Bibliog. Ed. by A.G. Mezerik. All are mimeographed 
and published by the International Review Service, New York. The sub- 
scription price for I.R.S. is $25 annually. Single copies are $2.50. 

TuEsE four reports make a viable unit which will be of particular value to those 

who wish to establish the sequence of the bare facts in connexion with the recent 

crisis in the Middle East, its prelude, and the beginning of its consequences. 

There is, and rightly so in an undertaking of this kind, no attempt to penetrate 

beneath the surface or to appraise the significance of events and decisions. The 

object is simply to catalogue the established facts. This is well worth while. It 
is interesting, for example, to be reminded that the cost of clearing the canal 
was first estimated at about $40 million (No. 30, p. 22) and later at about $11 
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million (No. 32, p. 12). This, however, was not the first time that estimates 
about the canal had to be revised. The narrative is in each case supported by 
useful chronologies and well, if necessarily drastically, selected documents. 

There are a few mistakes. One particularly damaging one is the statement 
that ‘Although France and the U.K. had. . . along with Israel and Egypt... 
accepted the ceasefire unconditionally on 5 November, British and French 
forces landed at Port Said on the following day’ (No. 30, p. 17). 

NOBLE FRANKLAND 


Ecypt’s ROLE IN Wortp AFFarirs. By Emil Lengyel. Washington, D.C., 
Public Affairs Press, 1957. 147 pp. $2.50. 

THE purpose of this book is to awaken American public opinion to the explosive 

situation in the Middle East, in which the U.S.A. cannot avoid being involved. 

The contents belie the title: the book is not about the development of 
Egyptian national independence and its assertion in world politics; nor is it 
about Egypt’s policies towards her Middle East neighbours, the Afro-Asian bloc, 
the great Powers, or the U.N.; nor does it attempt a reasoned assessment of 
national tendencies born of historical experience, the attitudes of mind, pres- 
sures, and personalities which influence the orientation of Egypt’s foreign 
policy. Rather it purports to be about the ‘power vacuum’ in the Middle East 
which has drawn great Powers to Egypt because of her strategic position. With 
a colourful chronicle of events and personalities, Professor Lengyel sketches the 
background to the Suez crisis. 

The main points which emerge are these: the Middle East is overcome and 
distracted by nationalism; the central burning issue is the Arab/Israel complex; 
British, French, and U.S. policies are divided because of divergent motives and 
competing interests; Russia is exploiting a troubled situation; and President 
Nasser is ambidextrously playing East and West, and striving to extend his own 
sway over the Middle East. The events of November 1956 have exposed all 
this: the Baghdad Pact and the Eisenhower Doctrine by themselves are inade- 
quate: what should the U.S. do about it? 

The author poses a real question, but the reader is left in a dilemma. The 
urgent tone and uninhibited prose are no substitute for analysis and cogent 
argument: no new facts are brought to light, nor does another arrangement of 
known facts and views illumine new insights into this problem area. 

RANDOLPH GHERSON 


Ecypt, ISRAEL AND THE GULF OF AQABA IN INTERNATIONAL LAw. By L. M. 
Bloomfield. Toronto, Carswell; London, Stevens, 1957. 240 pp. Maps. 
Bibliog. Index. $5. 45s. 

Tuts book deals not only with the legal position of Egypt vis-a-vis Israel and the 

problem of freedom of navigation in the Gulf of Aqaba, but also with the 

general political and legal background of events in this part of the Middle East. 

A study of the two specific matters with which the author is mainly concerned 

cannot, and should not, ignore the wider implications of the situation, especially 

the part played by the United Nations and the major Powers. The author 
firmly expresses the view, first, that there is no state of war between Egypt and 

Israel, and secondly, that the straits of Tiran are an international waterway 

open to the vessels of all nations. While it is probably true to say that the two 

countries are not at war, especially if one accepts the modern view that peace 
can result from an armistice as much as from the conclusion of a formal peace 
treaty—and there are many precedents to support this view—it is difficult to 
subscribe to the opinion expressed by the author (p. 53) that member States of 
the United Nations can never be at war with one another. In the present rudi- 
mentary state of international law in the matter of collective security this view 
is certainly not borne out by the practice of States. The author’s suggested 
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solution for a settlement of the dispute concerning navigation in the Gulf of 
Aqaba is joint trusteeship of Egypt and Israel over the vital areas controlling the 
entrance to the Gulf. The suggestion is interesting and original, but it may be 
doubted whether it will appeal to the two contesting States. F. Honic 


A FAMILY IN Ecypt. By Mary Rowlatt. Foreword by Sir Ralph Stevenson. 

London, Hale, 1957. 232 pp. Illus. Index. 18s. 
Miss RowLatTtT comes of an English family many of whose members have lived 
and worked in Egypt for four generations—over a hundred years. Her father, 
Sir Frederick Rowlatt, was for many years Governor of the National Bank of 
Egypt. Miss Rowlatt was born in Egypt and spent much of her childhood and 
adult life there. Without ever loosening their ties with England, and without in 
any sense ‘going native’, Miss Rowlatt and her family acquired a knowledge of, 
a sympathy with, and an interest in Egypt and its people which has been—alas 
—rare with the last generation of English people who have lived and worked 
there. 

Miss Rowlatt has drawn on her own memories and on the letters and diaries 
of her immediate ancestors to write a book in which her lively appreciation of 
the Egypt of her own day is deepened by an intelligent interest in Egypt’s past 
glories and widened by a sympathetic understanding of its future aspirations. 
There are no sneers about effendis and students, no confusion between the 
charms of Egypt and the past possibilities of a comfortable life there for a 
member of the British ruling class. In spite of present animosities one feels that 
Miss Rowlatt and her kind have left in Egypt, among many classes of Egyptians, 
memories as pleasant as those which she has taken away. JOHN MARLOWE 


THE SuDAN’s PATH TO INDEPENDENCE. By J. S. R. Duncan. Foreword by 
Sir Knox Helm. Edinburgh, London, Blackwood, 1957. xvi+23I pp. 
Illus. 18s. 

THE Sudan is still a land of illusion and paradox which describes itself as a 

Middle East State, linked to Egypt by bonds of language, religion, and Islamic 

culture, to the Arab League by Arabian ancestry and common objectives, and 

to the ideals of ‘positive neutralism’ expressed at Bandung in 1955. It is in fact 

a vitally important vestibule between Central Africa and the North, and a cor- 

ridor for the Nile and for international air routes; its future orientation and 

foreign policies will evolve from the competing influences of the foreign Em- 
bassies in Khartoum and of the emergent African states around them. 

How the independent Republic of the Sudan came to be where it is, and what 
part was played by those British officials who owed allegiance, through the 
Governor-General, to the two flags of the Codomini from 1898 to 1 January 
1956 (when the flags came down), is most competently summarized in this second 
book by Mr Duncan. Among his many qualifications for this task are his long 
service as an administrative officer in both North and South, his early indoctrin- 
ation through the late Sir Douglas Newbold into the true meaning of Sudanese 
nationalist aspirations, and finally his work in the office of Sir Knox Helm, the 
last Governor-General. One of many pleasant features of this book is its un- 
conscious revelation that the administrators who went out to Africa during the 
first half of this century were not the long-striding giants so often depicted but 
men of understanding, sympathy, and surprising humility. 

PHILIP BROADBENT 


SyRIA AND LEBANON. By Nicola A. Ziadeh. London, Benn, 1957. 312 pp. 
Maps. Bibliog. Index. (Nations of the Modern World.) 30s. 

THE student of the Middle East will need this volume, with its narrative carried 

down to November 1956. One’s main regret is that the author has devoted so 

much space to the conventional history of the post-war period, the ceaseless 
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round of the Arab politicians, their ephemeral couplings and separations: 
‘Needless to say, during these visits numerous problems were discussed and, 
depending on the mood of the politicians and the international situation, some 
of these talks cannot have been without effect’ (p. 156). Precisely; but a 
judicious pruning of these trivialities would have left space for giving flesh and 
blood to the ‘question of loyalty’: ‘So far men have not developed a deep con- 
structive sense of loyalty towards a land, a people, a nation or a state’ (p. 284). 
With the question of loyalty goes that of responsibility. Dr Ziadeh defines 
independence as ‘defence not only against outside elements, but also against 
internal dissensions’ (p. 254). He acknowledges that the short way with internal 
dissensions is the dangerous one of military dictatorship; but does he fully 
appreciate that the only way to the ‘freed society which produces a changing 
world’ (p. 247) is the educator’s uphill task of inculcating the idea of responsi- 
bility into a society which imagined political independence as a Walk to the 
Paradise Garden, and still largely shrinks from the ‘prodigious set of responsi- 
bilities’ (p. 93) which independence has brought? ‘Responsibility’, in Charles 
Morgan’s words, ‘is a hard bread to be eaten with a rough wine, not sopped in 
milk. No one can eat it for us. Eat or starve’. GEORGE KIRK 


A SOLDIER WITH THE ARABS. By Lieutenant-General Sir John Bagot Glubb. 

London, Hodder & Stoughton, 1957. 460 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 25s. 
Tuis is an important book by the man who commanded the Arab Legion from 
1939 until he was dismissed by the King of Jordan in 1956. Employed directly 
by the Jordan Government and not seconded by the British Army, Sir John 
was one of the founders of the new State. But his path was not easy: there were 
constant political and financial difficulties with the Jordan Cabinet: there were 
the increasingly bitter relations between Jordan on one side and Egypt and 
Syria on the other: there was the overriding problem of Israel. 

Nearly half of the book deals with the Arab-Israel war of 1948. The author, 
on p. 35 and again on p. 198, analyses in trenchant terms the reasons for Israel’s 
victories and the Arab defeat. He says: ‘The Egyptian defeat in the Neqeb 
(Negev) was due to bad generalship on their part. They suffered from a Maginot 
line mentality’ (p. 198). Nevertheless, the book is written entirely from the 
point of view of the Arab Legion and of Jordan. The author could see only one 
side of the picture in an extremely controversial issue where black to one side is 
white to the other. Added to Sir John’s consistently critical attitude towards 
United States policy in the Middle East, it is inevitable that this book will be 
badly received in many quarters. In his preface (p. 7), the author makes his 
own political position clear: ‘I believe that the creation and maintenance of the 
State of Israel by armed force was a mistake. That the result has been disas- 
trous for the British and Arabs alike is only too obvious. It seems to me not 
improbable that it will ultimately prove to be disastrous for the Jews also’ (p. 7). 
As a result of this view Israel throughout the book is always the aggressor: 
Jordan always peaceable and the Arab Legion well-nigh perfect—its discipline 
superb. The author grossly exaggerates the number of men Israel put into the 
field in 1948 and shows the Arab Legion as invariably battling against fearful 
odds. Nevertheless, I can myself testify to the remarkable discipline of the 
Arab Legion, of which a unit guarded the Palestine Broadcasting station in 
Jerusalem against Jewish terrorists at the end of the Mandate. Although the 
station was constantly visited till late at night by women and child participants 
in programmes, we never had a complaint against the Arab Legion guards. 

Sir John, whose memoranda on the future of Trans-Jordan I was privileged 
to see at the time, sets out (on p. 59) his own proposals for governing Palestine 
after the Mandate was terminated. They included permanent British garrisons 
in Jerusalem and Haifa which, if adopted, might well have prevented the sub- 
sequent flood of Arab refugees. On the Arab-Israel war itself, Sir John is 
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illuminating: for example, the lack of money in Jordan (p. 82) and Arab unpre- 
paredness (‘on the Arab side, of course, nothing had been done—there were no 
leaders, no plan and no organization’—p. 114). He castigates the fatal flaw in 
Arab political thinking: ‘The Arabs always demanded all or nothing—and 
attained nothing. Ifthe Arabs had been as skilful as the Jews, the tragedy of the 
Arab refugees would never have occurred’ (pp. 45, 46; see also pp. 36 and 152). 

The book is repetitious and occasionally sentimental. But Sir John is a man 
of deep religious conviction (pp. IoI and 405). His integrity is absolute and his 
frankness refreshing. (‘Colonel Nasser is personally charming. He is delightfully 
frank and sincere in appearance, but he is nearly always telling lies-—p. 377.) 
Yet one has sometimes the feeling that, in politics, Sir John is out of his depth. 
He often overstates his case (pp. 58 and 398): his generalizations (p. 32, for 
example) give the appearance of superficiality. He was long enough in the 
Middle East to know with whom he was dealing. Yet the intrigues and treachery 
that eventually overthrew him still cause him pained surprise. Even ‘Lord 
Hawhaw’, when gloating over the British debacle at Dunkirk, leads the author 
to deplore ‘that human nature [i.e. ‘Lord Hawhaw’s’] could fall so low’ (p. 46). 
Hence Sir John’s own generous forbearance after his dismissal and sudden 
expulsion by the Jordan Government shines out all the more clearly against a 
murky background. 

The book is well indexed and furnished with useful photographs and maps. 


EDWIN SAMUEL 


THE GOLDEN BuBBLE: Arabian Gulf Documentary. By Roderic Owen. 
London, Collins, 1957. 255 pp. Illus. Map. 18s. 


MR OWEN is an Englishman who spent a year in the Persian, or, as he insists on 
calling it, the Arabian Gulf, leaving Bahrain for the United Kingdom shortly 
after the riots of March 1956. He has written a fascinating book about his 
experiences. Mr Owen, unlike most of his compatriots who visit Arab countries, 
made a point of getting to know the local inhabitants, and evidently became 
one of the better known residents of Muharraq outside Bahrein. His experi- 
ences included prospecting for an airfield on the island of Das, becoming the 
court poet of Sheikh Shakhbut of Abu Dhabi (to whom the book is dedicated), 
and a visit to Buraimi at the time of the campaign of December 1955. There are 
convincing character sketches of several local notabilities, such as Sir Charles 
Belgrave, Abdul Aziz Shemlan of Bahrain, and Abdullah Darwish of Qatar, with 
whom the author seems to have quarrelled; but the book is of value more for its 
great success in conveying the atmosphere of the Persian Gulf than for the 
acuteness of Mr Owen’s political observations, though many of these are exceed- 
ingly shrewd. There are some excellent photographs, but the book would have 
been improved by a more adequate map and an index. 


BICKHAM SWEET-EscotTT 


BRITISH TRADITIONS IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF ISRAEL. By Edwin Samuel. 
Foreword by H.E. the Israel Ambassador. London, Vallentine, Mitchell 
for the Anglo-Israel Association, 1957. 52 pp. 5s. 


THE aim of this brief pamphlet is to give a summary of the working of the 
administration in Israel, showing how far British methods and traditions have 
been taken over and adopted, either direct from Britain or via the mandatory 
regime. It also indicates the reasons for the departures from these traditions in 
the State of Israel today. On p. 21 there is a comparative table showing paral- 
lelism between Israel Ministries and their counterparts in Palestine and Britain. 
It is a little surprising to find Customs & Excise, Stationery Office, Ordnance 
Survey, and the National Assistance Board elevated to the rank of Ministries, 
H. G. L. 
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VoIcE OF ISRAEL. By Abba Eban. New York, Horizon Press, 1957. 304 pp. 
Map endpapers. $3.95. 

THE title of this book, seemingly borrowed from the name of the official Israel 
Broadcasting Service (Kol Israel), indicates the actual contents with a precision 
deserving of commendation. It is a collection of the more important public 
addresses delivered by Mr Abba Eban in his dual capacity as Ambassador of 
Israel to the U.S.A. and as Permanent Head of the Israel Delegation to the 
United Nations. These heavy responsibilities he has shouldered for nearly ten 
years, during which time he has been frequently called upon to express his 
country’s reactions to most of the important developments which have taken 
place in international affairs. Only one of the twenty-five pieces here collected 
shows evidence of having been specially prepared for the book; but the selection 
has been carefully made with the object of presenting a connected record of the 
occasions when the ‘Voice of Israel’ has made its most powerful appeals to 
fundamental principles of justice, reason, and morality. 

The audiences to whom these speeches were addressed varied widely. At 
the one extreme came accredited representatives of international diplomacy 
gathered in the Security Council or the General Assembly; at the other were 
found theological specialists in a Jewish Seminary. For this reason, the matter 
of the individual pieces displays a wide range of variety. Yet in manner they 
present considerable similarity. All are at a high literary level. The phraseology 
is polished, the diction elegant. The search for Je mot juste is usually successful. 
Mr Eban favours the heroic style of the great orators; his sentences roll on witha 
majestic cadence; some of his phrases are as vivid as a lightning-flash. He has 
successfully prevented any of his little fishes from talking like whales, possibly 
because he has plenty of whales which are large, important, and authentic enough 
amply to justify his preference for ‘the grand manner’ in dealing with them. 

L. F. RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS 


THE ANGRY NEIGHBOURS: A Diary of Palestine and Transjordan. By Hector 
Bolitho. London, Arthur Barker, 1957. 160 pp. Map endpapers. Index. 
15s. 

MR Bo.itHo’s book contains the text of two diaries which he wrote over twenty 

years ago, and the opening pages of a biography of the late King Hussein of the 

Hejaz, which Mr Bolitho failed to complete. 

The book adds nothing new to the reader’s knowledge of events in Palestine 
and Jordan, but it does paint a series of vivid word pictures of the author’s 
contacts with Zionists in Palestine and with members of the Hashemite families 
in Jordan. He also brings home the din and confusion of the services of the 
Holy Fire in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem and the strange 
beauty of the ruined city of Petra. ALEC SEATH KIRKBRIDE 


BITTER Lemons. By Lawrence Durrell. London, Faber, 1957. 255 pp. 
Illus. Bibliog. Index. 16s. 


Mr LAWRENCE DURRELL came to Cyprus in 1953 and left in the summer of 
1956. He bought a house in the mountain village of Bellapaix, taught English 
in the Pancyprian Gymnasium, the island’s largest Greek secondary school, 
and finally became Director of Public Information in the service of the Cyprus 
Government. This unique combination of experiences enabled him to view 
the Cyprus crisis from widely differing angles. Mr Durrell’s impressions are 
beautifully written and primarily intended for the general reader. A poet’s 
ruminations on the beauties of the Cypriot landscape would normally seem far 
removed from the field of foreign affairs. Mr Durrell’s approach is essen- 
tially subjective, and the historian will search in vain for specific landmarks in 
the flow of events over the past few years. Yet the serious student will find 
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this book, especially the second half, invaluable for the light it throws on the 
psychological and emotional factors underlying the present crisis. 

. The author knows Greek and has had long experience of life in Greece and 
other parts of the Levant, and he quickly gained the confidence of the local 
people, including the difficult inhabitants of his own village. He draws the 
essential distinctions between the temperament of the metropolitan Greek and 
that of the Cypriot Greek. Cypriot comment and conversation are brilliantly 
recorded. In managing to convey by such means the subtle, elusive, para- 
doxical characteristics of Cypriot mentality the author’s methods have suc- 
ceeded where straightforward analysis has often failed. He found the Pancy- 
prian Gymnasium (later to become one of the main terrorist recruiting centres) 
‘the perfect laboratory in which to study national sentiment in its embryonic 
state...’. His comments on the defects of the Greek educational system, which 
is also used in many Cypriot Greek schools, are of interest. Politically his 
sympathies lie with the Greeks: ‘But while one must deeply sympathise with 
anyone not wanting to be administered by Greeks it was impossible not to 
recognise that the Turks were a minority... .’ The author’s philhellenism is, 
however, of the rare and robust variety which allows criticism of the Greeks. 
And the reader is left in no doubt as to the culpability of Greece in fostering 
violence among the Cypriots. 

Mr Durrell considers that British errors of judgement stem largely from the 
failure to weigh up the Cyprus issue against the background of Greek and 
European history; and that the Cyprus tragedy could probably have been 
avoided had an imaginative policy been adopted even as recently as a few years 
ago. But he avoids easy indictments, and his book is refreshingly free from the 
extreme partisanship which affects most writers on the Cyprus problem. That 
Greek, Turk, and colonial official alike should all, apart from some inevitable 
shortcomings, emerge as admirable people is a tribute to the author’s generosity 
and his capacity for detachment. NANCY CRAWSHAW 


AFRICA 


CHRISTIANITY AND POLITICS IN AFRICA. By John Taylor. London, Penguin 
Books, 1957. 127 pp. (African Series. Ed. by David and Helen Kimble.) 2s. 


Tuts book was written to meet a definite problem. Christianity was brought to 
Africa south of the Sahara by Europeans; the first African priests or pastors 
were trained by missionaries to whom white supremacy seemed as inevitable as 
Roman rule to St Paul. To the old-fashioned African Christian—and to the old- 
fashioned member of missionary committees in England—it has seemed that 
religion was a matter of personal salvation and nothing to do with politics; 
nationalism, in particular, was hardly respectable. Therefore the young African, 
to whom nationalism is the most burning force in the world about him, often 
turns away from Christianity. 

To this problem, Mr Taylor’s answer is that which most people of at all a 
flexible mind in the United Kingdom would give, that people will take no in- 
terest in a religion which takes no interest in the most vital problems of the 
world about them, and that in fact the Church (by which he means all who call 
themselves Christians) ought to be taking a leading and responsible part in the 
development of politics in Africa as anywhere else. His descent is in the direct 
line from the Clapham Sect; his unstated assumptions are dogmatic, and his use 
of the Old Testament sometimes uncritical; it seems odd, for instance, to justify 
State authority in an emergency by Joseph’s commandeering of the corn in 
Egypt. But he has much to say that is sensible and much that is true; he writes 
with courage and warmth, and if his main point has more relevance in Africa 
than here, that was implicit in his terms of reference. PHILIP MASON 
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THE Press tn Arrica. Ed. by Helen Kitchen. Washington, D.C., Ruth Sloan 
Associates, 1956. iii+-96 pp. $7.50. 

Tuts survey of the press in Africa forms the first of a series of ‘reference surveys’ 

to be issued by the Ruth Sloan Associates. If they prove to be of the same 

character as the present volume, they will make a very valuable addition to our 

factual knowledge of modern Africa. 

It has in the past been possible to gain from various sources, such as the 
International Press Institute at Zurich, adequate information regarding the 
newspapers which cater for readers of one or other of the various European 
languages now used in Africa, and the Annual Reports of the British Colonies 
give some information regarding their local vernacular papers. But the informa- 
tion given under this latter head is neither as complete nor as systematic as 
that provided in Dr Kitchen’s survey. 

The vernacular press is now in the initial stage of a development which, to 
judge from our experience of Asiatic countries, may in time exercise an impor- 
tant influence on the political formation of Africa. At present there are only a few 
areas south of the Sahara (as for example Nigeria or Ghana) where the circula- 
tion is at all considerable, though the recorded circulation is not of course an 
entirely accurate guide as to actual range of readership. The native paper 
suffers at present from lack of a regular organization for distribution and from 
the inadequate contribution made by advertisements. Its staff is usually weak 
and untrained, though in this respect some change may be made by the official 
courses now being provided (as in Uganda and Tanganyika) with a view to 
improving its quality. 

It is conceivable that the great diversity of languages current in Africa may 
continue to stand in the way of the development of the vernacular paper, and 
that it may continue accordingly to suffer in competition with the papers which 
cater for readers of the European languages. But it must be realized that the 
printed word always commands a prestige of its own and that the newspaper 
has a far more dynamic value than either the radio or the cinema, which are 
sometimes treated as potential competitors to it. The cinema in particular has 
surrounded itself by an atmosphere of unreality which must discount its value 
as an agency for carrying conviction in issues of public concern. The radio 
commands more influence, but it is spasmodic, and it is, in African conditions, far 
less accessible than the newspaper to a large proportion of the indigenous 
population. 

It should be added that the survey is of special value in respect of the informa- 
tion it supplies regarding the European-sponsored papers for African readers, 
and also regarding the relations between the various Governments and the 
press. The details given about developments in Liberia are of exceptional 
value, and it will be interesting to see how far the newly enfranchised Govern- 
ments in West Africa follow a similar policy. HAILEY 


Une OEUVRE NECESSAIRE: L’Industrialisation de l’Afrique. By Jean Chardon- 
net. Geneva, Droz; Paris, Minard, 1956. 129 pp. Charts. Sw.frs. 8. 


As the title implies, the author of this study—the published version of a series 
of lectures given at the Institut Universitaire de Hautes Etudes Internationalesin 
1956—is an ardent advocate of greatly accelerated industrial development in 
Africa—particularly in the establishment of basic industries, such as the 
generation of hydro-electric power and the exploitation and processing of 
minerals—-since, in his view, past development has been concentrated too much 
on consumer industries. He draws his facts almost exclusively from the French 
territories in North and West Africa and the Belgian Congo; among British- 
controlled countries, only Nigeria is dealt with at some length, if rather super- 
ficially. Even so, there is too much generalization. The whole study is more a 
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plea for a policy which the author regards as desirable than a reasoned argument 
based on an analysis of the economic factors which seem to favour faster 
industrial development, and of those which have so far impeded it. The con- 
sideration that a higher standard of living for Africans might be attained more 
safely by improvements in agriculture is dismissed in a single sentence (p. 48). 
Nor is justice done to the remarkable progress in manufacturing industry which 
has in fact been achieved in many parts of Africa since 1940. Indeed the data 
of that achievement form the most interesting part of the study; unfortunately 
they are not as well documented as one would have wished. 
C. LEUBUSCHER 


Goinc Home. By Doris Lessing. London, Michael Joseph, 1957. 253 pp. 
Illus. 21s. 

Mrs LEssINnG is Southern Rhodesia’s most gifted writer; Going Home is an 
account, admirably well-written and good-tempered, of what she saw there and 
remembered when she was allowed in, apparently through an oversight, in 1956. 
For Mrs Lessing was a prohibited immigrant, and, at the time she wrote this 
book, a Communist Party member, as a procession of generalizations drawn 
from the Marxist canons for Southern Africa soon betray. These generalizations 
are made casually, sometimes without evidence in the text to give them colour, 
and at times it seems doubtful whether the author really believes in them 
herself, 

This weakness apart, no better portrait of this provincial, extrovert, self- 
deluding, but polite and patriotic people has been published. Her careful 
observation brings out excellently the Victorian characteristics of both whites 
and blacks, and she is at her best in describing the most impossible of them, 
the tongue-tied South African who presented her with a tarred chicken-feather 
in a matchbox or the old journalist who once suspected her of plotting to blow 
up Salisbury power station. Fortunately Mrs Lessing is attracted away from the 
boring repetitions of the ‘typical Rhodesian conversation’ to describe the 
idealists and liberals who are working to change society. She finds a ferment of 
activity, much frustration, (inevitable) compromise and betrayal, and an over- 
riding fear of awakening the sleeping beast of reactionary white opinion. 

HuGH LATIMER 


PuBLIc ADMINISTRATION IN ETHIOPIA: A Study in Retrospect and Prospect. 
By William E. H. Howard. Groningen, J. B. Wolters; New York, Gregory 
Lounz, 1956. viii+204 pp. Illus. Tables. Bibliog. Index. Fl. 12.50. $4. 

From internal evidence this book was written in 1953-4. One of its major 

defects in 1957 is that it has been published two or three years too soon. It deals 

with the administration of Ethiopia as based on the 1931 Constitution. Yet in 

1955 a new Constitution was promulgated. It is true that the latter has not yet 

had time to take effect, but by 1960 a competent appreciation will be worth- 

while. Meanwhile the present volume does not replace Miss Perham’s The 

Government of Ethiopia (1948), the plan of which it follows closely. The intro- 

ductory notes on history, geography, ethnology, and economics are adequate, 

but Mr Howard cannot rival the earlier work where critical appreciation is 
concerned. His is a monotonous recital of organization as it should be, with no 
indication that actual performance does not necessarily reach the standards 
laid down. The extreme centralization of the Imperial power is, however, 
stressed and its drawbacks in a world rapidly becoming more complex are 
hinted at. It is not clear that the author has actually visited Ethiopia and some 
of the inaccuracies may be due to this (the misprint on p. 54 of Gezaz for Tezaz 

—correctly spelt elsewhere—should at least be corrected). Even if partly com- 

piled in Addis Ababa the book shows no personal knowledge of provincial con- 

ditions, which vary so widely and need much time and labour to unravel. 
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There is a brief index and an adequate bibliography, which, however, omits 
Trimingham’s Islam in Ethiopia. D.L. B. 


SOUTH AND SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


De EEvuw VAN Aziz: Opkomst, Ontwikkeling en Overwinning van het Modern- 
Azietisch Nationalisme. By J. Romein in collaboration with J. E. Romein. 
Leyden, E. J. Brill, 1956. 395 pp. Map. Bibliog. Index. F/.12.90. 


‘AsiA’s CENTURY’ is written by the Professor of Modern History at the Univer- 
sity of Amsterdam in collaboration with his son. As the sub-title indicates, 
their book treats of the rise, development, and victory of modern Asian na- 
tionalism, in short of the twentieth century from an Asian-centric point of view. 
Starting off with an excellent introduction, the authors divide the eventful 
years of 1900-55 ‘to five periods: the Awakening of Asia 1900-14, the Fading 
of the West 1914-19, Reaction and Action 1919-41, Typhoon over Asia 1941-45, 
and Fulfilment and Disappointment 1945-55. Under each of these periods the 
important events in the various Asian countries, as well as the Soviet Union 
and North Africa, are dealt with. The book rounds up with an extensive chrono- 
logy, a bibliography, an index, and a clear map. The two chapters covering the 
periods of the two great World Wars each start off with a section on the events 
in Europe; and in the following sections the authors discuss the repercussions 
in the various parts of Asia. Here as well as elsewhere the close relationship 
between Asian and European history is brought out clearly. In this respect the 
description of the reactions to the Russian revolution in the various Asian 
countries is particularly interesting. Throughout the book the reader is sup- 
plied with factual data and statistics, which sometimes give him a clearer 
picture than any well-written description. Many of these are hair-raising. On 
the whole the book does not make very cheerful reading, and one is left with the 
feeling that the twentieth century in Asia is not a period of which the West can 
be particularly proud. Although some readers may not fully share the pessi- 
mistic view of the authors they will not fail to be spellbound by the lively and 
absorbing style and the fascinating material. ‘Asia’s Century’ has the great 
merit of showing clearly how inextricably the destinies of Asia and Europe 
have become interwoven, a fact not always sufficiently realized both in the West 
and in the East. J. E. VAN LOHUIZEN-DE LEEUW 


Moscow AND THE COMMUNIST Party OF INDIA: A Study in the Postwar Evolu- 
tion of International Communist Strategy. By John H. Kautsky. Published 
jointly by the Technology Press of Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and John Wiley, New York; London, Chapman & Hall, 1956. xii+-220 pp. 
Bibliog. Index. $6. 48s. 


Mr Kautsky’s study of the Indian Communist Party is not primarily concerned 
with the general history and policies of that Party, but rather with the role of 
the Soviet and Chinese Communists in the formation of the strategy of the 
Communist Party of India. Fortuitously, the Indian Communist Party lends 
itself to this kind of investigation, because unlike other Asian parties its records 
are published in English and relatively easy of access. Mr Kautsky’s research 
reveals an extraordinary lack of interest in Indian (and even Asian) Communist 
affairs on the part of Moscow in the early post-war years (1945-9). This lack of 
interest (in sharp contrast to Moscow’s later zest for Asian affairs) produced 
confusion in the Indian Communist Party; the Andra Committee, successfully 
deploying Mao’s new tactics, was at loggerheads with the Party leadership, 
under Renadive, who clung obstinately to Moscow’s rigid ‘left’ strategy (even 
after it had been partially abandoned by Zhdanov in 1947). This was the period 
when Mao Tse-tung was consolidating his position in China, on the basis of 
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what Mr Kautsky calls ‘neo-Maoism’: i.e. a broad nationwide united front of all 
anti-imperialist classes including the national bourgeoisie, a class which was 
originally excluded from the Soviet revolutionary alliance of workers and 
peasants. Moscow’s subsequent reappraisal of the crucial question of which 
‘strategy’—1.e. ‘right’, ‘left’, or ‘neo-Maoist’—was to be adopted as the basis 
of Communist policy in the under-developed countries of Asia and Africa 
resulted in a clear-cut decision for ‘neo-Maoism’. There can be little doubt of 
the far-sighted sagacity of Moscow’s decision. It has enabled the Communists 
in many colonial and under-developed areas and the Middle East to expand 
their ranks and include people of ‘bourgeois’ origin, formerly excluded because 
of their social standing. These ‘shifting’ strategies and their relation to Com- 
munist policy in India are analysed in detail by Mr Kautsky in this scholarly 
and opportune book. It can be warmly recommended as a most balanced 
guide to understanding of Communist tactics in the larger sphere of South-East 
Asia as well as India. C. G. 


InDIA’s ECONOMIC RELATIONS WITH THE FAR EASTERN AND PACIFIC COUNTRIES 
IN THE PRESENT CENTURY. By B. N. Ganguli. Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 
Orient Longmans for the Indian Council of World Affairs and the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, New York; London, Longmans, Green, 1956. 348 pp. 
Tables. Index. 18s. 

Tuis book is an impressive analysis of India’s economic relations during this 

century, not merely with those countries which, like Pakistan and Ceylon, are 

its immediate neighbours but also with South-East Asia, the Far East, Australia, 

New Zealand, and across the Pacific Ocean with Canada and the United States. 

A useful historical introduction in the case of each of India’s trading partners in 

the selected areas puts the development of Indian overseas trade with the 

territories concerned in proper perspective. Apart from a detailed examination, 
well documented with statistics, of this wide segment of India’s trade, due 
attention is given to the migration overseas of Indian labour and capital and the 
growth of economic enterprise associated with them—a particular feature of 

Indian relations with its nearer neighbours in the present century. 

Dr Ganguli, an eminent economist who was a member of the Indian delega- 
tion to the International Conference on World Trade and Employment held in 
London, Geneva, and Havana in 1946 and 1947, does not neglect future possi- 
bilities, although he recognizes that events in India and in Asia are moving so 
fast that there are certain dangers in attempting to prophesy economic trends 
in the years tocome. He feels that although lack of purchasing power in South- 
East Asia and the fostering of local manufactures as part of the process of 
economic development may react adversely on India’s foreign trade in certain 
lines, particularly in the field of consumer goods, the growth of local industries 
in that important area should lead eventually to an expansion and diversifica- 
tion of trade. J. LEIGHTON-BOYCE 


MopERN Inp1A. By Sir Percival Griffiths. London, Benn, 1957. 255 pp. Maps. 
Bibliog. Index. (Nations of the Modern World.) 27s. 
THE author’s practised pen and versatile mind have returned to their favourite 
subject of India. But this time Sir Percival Griffiths has enlarged their scope, 
for whereas he was before mainly concerned with justifying the ways of the 
British in India, he has now essayed an objective study of modern India itself. 
The British are of course still prominent, but they are seen as part of the whole 
Indian scene rather than against India as a background for British action. 
There is a short section on Hinduism and Islam, followed by one on the rise 
of the British and their impact upon India. Here Sir Percival’s work is dis- 
tinguished by an awareness of the cultural and spiritual factors as well as the 
political and economic ones. The bulk of the book is devoted to a survey of 
I 
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independent India in its political and economic aspects during the past ten 
years. Both these sections are very valuable, partly because nowhere else so far 
has this been attempted so readably and so compactly, and partly because of 
the author’s intimate knowledge of Indian men and things. His goodwill is 
patent, his frankness stimulating. The author does not examine very deeply the 
currents of thought which are stirring in the Indian mind or the social changes 
which are transforming India; we may hope that a section on this aspect may 
be added in a later edition. But the book remains the best review of India’s 
first ten years of independence and survey of the country as it is today which 
has yet appeared. PERCIVAL SPEAR 


Goa: Rome of the Orient. By Rémy. Trans. from the French by Lancelot C. 
Sheppard. London, Barker, 1957. 238 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. ats. 
THE English translation of Col. Rémy’s book will be generally welcomed in view 
of the scarcity of literature on Portuguese India. Rémy, a hero of the French 
resistance, was in Lisbon when the Goa crisis started to ferment in 1954 and he 
went East to get the full story himself. He tells of the past of the Portuguese 
state of India, leading up to a glorious climax in the sixteenth century, of the 
great missionary activity centring on Goa (particularly that associated with 
St Francis Xavier), and the later history and present state of the territory. 
Like most outside visitors to Goa in 1954, he found little outward sign of 
discontent with their lot on the part of the Goans, and he had the chance of 
meeting political prisoners and confirming that they had not been subjected to 
Gestapo-like treatment. Unlike most British observers, he has no inhibitions 
about exulting in the Catholic achievement in Goa and in the civilizing influence 
of Christianity—sentiments that naturally cannot find favour in Indian eyes. 
The illustrations in the French edition have been replaced by photographs of the 
more interesting historic monuments of Goa. This is rather a pity as the then 
topical photos of the events of 1954 have not yet lost interest and the photo of 
the satyagrahis under detention that appeared in the French book was well 
worth reproduction again. BERNARD FONSECA 


Visit TO KASHMIR. Being a reprint of a series of articles published on the 
editorial page of The Times of India from April 9 to April 16, 1957, after a 
visit by the writer to Jammu and Kashmir. By Frank Moraes. Bombay, 
Pyarelal Sah at The Times of India Press, 1957. 17 pp. Illus. Map. 
50 nP. Is. 25 cents. 

Tus collection of articles, originally published in The Times of India, gives 

some impressions ofthe areas of Kashmir on the Indian side of the cease-fire 

line and sets out in more or less accepted terms the Indian view on such 
questions as the holding of a plebiscite, United Nations action, and the detention 

of Sheikh Abdullah. S. K. D. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROBLEMS IN PAKISTAN. By Sir Ivor Jennings. Cambridge 
at the University Press, 1957. xvi+378 pp. Index. 42s. 

A WoRK with this title by the foremost constitutional lawyer of the Common- 
wealth requires no recommendation from reviewers. But some words of warning 
may be useful for the unwary. This is no simple introduction to the Constitution 
and politics of Pakistan. It consists of four closely argued judgments of the 
Federal Court of Pakistan arising out of the litigation which followed the dis- 
solution of the Constituent Assembly by the Governor-General in 1954; Sir 
Ivor Jennings’s own writing is confined to a seventy-five page introduction. 
Moreover, this introduction will not serve to lead the uninitiated through 
the court judgments; it serves rather to bring out the salient features of the 
discussion for those who are already so familiar with the constitutional law 
of the Commonwealth that they can follow through the judgments unaided. 
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This said, it must be added that the job done in this book was very well 
worth doing. The four Pakistan judgments may tell one only a little about 
Pakistan’s politics, but they are full of instruction in other ways. The issues 
raised are fundamental to the operation of the British style of constitutional 
government and have seldom been faced with such urgency: did the Constituent 
Assembly have authority to make valid laws without the assent of the Governor- 
General? and did the Governor-General have the power to dissolve the As- 
sembly? The resolution of Pakistan’s constitutional tangle of 1954 led to a 
minute examination of the Indian Independence Act of 1947 and its relation to 
the Statute of Westminster. More than that, these judges trained in the 
English Common Law found themselves ranging widely and asking themselves 
the meaning of democracy in the context of British political institutions. It has 
to be remembered that these judgments were given in a situation of constitu- 
tional conflict and crisis with which Britain has not been familiar since the 
seventeenth century; legal chaos and political warfare had brought Pakistan 
to the brink of dissolution. The trust displayed in the judges was not misplaced; 
with calmness, skill, logic, and understanding, these few wise men went about 
their task. This book is the record of their work. W. H. Morris-JONES 


Honc KonGc ANNUAL REPORT 1956. Hong Kong, Government Printer at 
the Government Press; London, H.M.S.O., 1957. 336 pp. Illus. Map 
endpapers. Index. HK$7.50. 13s. 6d. 


Tue Annual Reports of the Hong Kong Government always give an interesting 
account of the progress of this British outpost in the Far East; but the Report 
now under review has a special claim on the attention of the reader. Not only 
is it well written and lavishly illustrated, e.g. the economic record in four 
coloured diagrams (p. 76), but it reveals the growth of the colony as a producer 
during the past ten years and the service that Sino-British enterprise renders 
today to other communities in the Far East, including Communist China 
and Japan. It is noteworthy that, where in 1948 there were 1,161 factories 
employing 60,000 workers of both sexes, by 1956-7 the number had risen to 
3,319 employing 147,000 persons. In May 1955, be it further noted, Hong 
Kong was ‘the largest individual exhibitor’ at the Trade Fair in Seattle, 
Washington, U.S.A. The inside covers carry two good maps, and the Report is 
well indexed. A. F. WHYTE 


THE UnIon OF BurMA: A Study of the First Years of Independence. By 
Hugh Tinker. London, New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press 
for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1957. xiv+424 pp. 
Maps. Tables. Index. 42s. 


Tus book sets out to answer the question: What has been happening in 
Burma since the country became independent in 1948? The average person 
knows that the great difficulty facing the new republic has been internal 
disorder. All the best schemes were checkmated in practice by disorders 
which affected not only the roads but the whole life of the community. We have 
been assured time and again that the Burmese Government was at last getting 
the upper hand, but somehow or other order never seems to have been fully 
established. 

Mr Tinker’s book is an elaboration of this theme. He shows in great detail 
how the Burmese Government set out to make the republic a modern State, 
but how all its plans were slowed up and in some cases made quite abortive by 
the anarchy which prevailed. His book rests on a number of official publications, 
such as the collected speeches of U Nu, the administrative reports of the 
various ministries, and the publications of the Ministry of Information. It is 
too much like an official report to be easy reading. Many Burmese persons are 
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mentioned but, as is the way with this kind of writing, they remain names and 
the reader is unable to tell whether they have the character to carry out the 
plans associated with their names. 

In places the book is melancholy reading. Here the author does not seem 
to believe that the Burmese leaders have the intelligence or integrity required 
if the country is to win through. The chief exception he makes is U Nu, who 
he feels is a really great man. Nevertheless, in his final pages he allows that 
there are hopeful signs. Burma, he says, is one of the few Asian countries 
where there is plenty of fertile land for the population ; the leaders are genuinely 
concerned with the well-being and progress of their country and are dedicated 
to the principle of a democratic welfare state; and the people in general are 
optimistic. There is no reason to despair of the Republic, provided it survives 
such a major catastrophe as absorption by Communist China. In happy-go- 
lucky fashion it will eventually settle down. MAURICE COLLIS 


AMIABLE AssAssINS: The Story of the Kachin Guerrillas of North Burma, 
By Ian Fellowes-Gordon. London, Hale, 1957. 159 pp. Illus. 15s. 


‘THE cloak and dagger approach to war, as practised in South-east Asia, meant 
that a sizeable chunk of world was stuffed full of secret organisations’ (p. 99), 
says the author, concerning the Burma operations of the second World War. 
The contribution which these various secret organizations made towards driving 
out the Japanese has subsequently been assessed—even in official reports— 
according to the political standing of the organization, or its propaganda value, 
or even according to the capacity of its leaders for good public relations. Within 
a few years of the events of 1942-5 a curtain of legend has descended over the 
prowess of the various ‘resistance’ or ‘guerrilla’ forces, and soon it will be too 
late to make any rational assessment of the relative contribution they made 
towards the defeat of the Japanese. The present work is the first account of the 
British-led Kachin irregulars in the far northern corner of Burma: official Ameri- 
can War Histories, which have given the story of the American—Kachin groups 
formed by O.S.S., barely mention the activities of these Northern Kachin Levies. 
Their story is well worth recalling from oblivion. 

Lord Fisher’s famous dictum that ‘The Royal Navy always travels First 
Class’ was applied in South-East Asia somewhat as follows: American forces 
always travelled First Class, British-Indian troops usually travelled Third, and 
the Levies hitch-hiked. Without uniforms, without rations, without equipment, 
and—almost—without weapons, they carried on a game of blind man’s buff with 
the Japanese which was sufficiently formidable to hold the north Kachin 
country against Japanese incursion throughout the entire war. Their work 
accomplished, the Levies provided a nucleus for the newly-raised Kachin Rifles 
who form some of the best fighting troops of the Burma Army of today. The 
author writes in an agreeable, laconic style. One refreshing quality is his 
generous attitude to all who fought with him, regardless of race: serving with 
the Kachins there were Karen officers and wireless-operators, Indian medical 
officers, Gurkhas, British, Americans. All are remembered and commemorated 


in this light-hearted but heartening story. HuGu TINKER 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS. No. 1. Ed. by G. F. Hudson. London, Chatto & 
Windus, 1957. 145 pp. (St Antony’s Papers, No. 11.) 12s. 6d. 

THE eight short articles which make up this volume may be described as foot- 

notes to recent history. None of them deals with any major problem on a 

major scale. Perhaps the most considerable item is the survey of the back- 

ground to the shortlived Sino-Soviet Treaty of 1945, by Mr G. F. Hudson; 
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certainly the most enjoyable paper is the account of the Wa people of the 
Burma-China borderland by Mr G. E. Harvey, written with all his customary 
scholarly gusto. Almost all the writers are erudite but simple and straight- 
forward, refreshingly free of jargon and mumbo-jumbo: these are not massive 
contributions to learning, and they make no pretence to be so. 

But unpretentiousness is not, perhaps, enough: what is St Antony’s up to? 
This volume offers no clue. No connecting theme, no thread of any kind runs 
through the book. It is certainly not a product of the new-style group research, 
but neither do the various items seem to represent ‘work in progress’ along the 
lines of conventional study and research. Possibly in future numbers of this 
series the pattern will become clearer. HuGu TINKER 


CoMMUNIST CHINA ToDAy: Domestic and Foreign Policies. By Peter S. H. 
Tang. London, Thames & Hudson for Atlantic Press, 1957. xvi+536 pp. 
Map. Charts. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 7os. 


Dr TANG, a former Nationalist diplomat, has been doing research on Chinese 
Communism for a number of years. He has produced here a valuable work 
describing all aspects of the present regime. His main concern is to show how 
the Communist leaders control the Government, economy, and army by means 
of the Party, mass organizations, and propaganda; in six chapters devoted to 
these topics he traces, too, the development of policies since 1949. There are 
also good introductory chapters on Communist ideology and the history of the 
Chinese Communist Party before 1949. A chapter on the leadership is marred 
by a dubious psychological analysis of Mao Tse-tung and an uncritical accept- 
ance of the idea that the Kao Kang affair was purely a struggle for power. 
Dr Tang deals with China’s relations with the Soviet Union, the satellites, 
the West, the United States, and South-East Asia in separate chapters. 

Many of Dr Tang’s exhaustive descriptive sections will long remain standard 
references. His analytic sections are less happy. He gives only one sentence to 
explaining the ease with which peasants were recently herded into collectives; 
and the weakness of his economic section is underlined by his failure to mention 
the population problem. One gets the impression that Dr Tang, despite his 
mastery of a vast body of material, has not got the ‘feel’ of the regime. One 
instance is his copious quotations from Communist eulogies to prove the strength 
of the Sino-Soviet tie, coupled with a failure to explain why the Soviet Union 
took so long to withdraw from the border areas. He provides too an odd picture 
of the Chinese Communist Party (out of keeping with his own analysis else- 
where) when he suggests that the publication of Mao Tse-tung’s July 1955 
speech on collectivization was delayed till it got Central Committee confirma- 
tion. And can North Vietnam be described as a Chinese ‘satellite’ in any but 
the loosest sense? RODERICK MACFARQUHAR 


Mao’s CuHINA: Economic and Political Survey. By Ygael Gluckstein. London, 
Allen & Unwin, 1957. 438 pp. Tables. Index. 4os. 
Mr GLUCKSTEIN has written a useful introduction to the study of contem- 
porary China based on material from official Chinese Communist documents 
and articles in the Chinese Communist press. After a general survey of eco- 
nomic developments in China, he deals in turn with the fortunes of the country- 
side and of the towns under the Communist regime. This is followed by a section 
on the structure of the State and the Party and on methods of police control. 
The final chapters of the book treat of relations between China and Russia. 
The industrial and the rural policies of the Chinese Government are in- 
timately linked. On the Stalinist pattern, priority is given to the development 
of heavy industry, although economic advantages would seem to lie with first 
expanding light consumer industries. The emphasis on the production of 
capital equipment means that for long years there must be a dearth of con- 
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sumer goods for which the peasants would be willing to exchange their produce, 
with the result that ‘agricultural surpluses have to be extracted by other means, 
above all via the collective farm. Thus the twin brother of a bias towards heavy 
industry is the forced collectivization of agriculture’ (p. 41). ‘The present 
regime in China if she is kept in isolation’, the author concludes, ‘will probably 
make its Russian Stalinist precursor seem mild by comparison’ (p. 422). 
AUDREY G, DONNITHORNE 


EcONOMIE DE LA CHINE SOCIALISTE. By Léon Lavallée and others. Preface 
by Jacques Duclos. Geneva, Librairie Rousseau, 1957. 511 pp. Diagrams, 
Maps. Tables. Bibliog. Sw. Frs. 12. 

THE French Communist leader, Jacques Duclos, has contributed the preface 

to this volume, the value of which is greater to the student of Communist 

propaganda than to the seeker after facts about present-day China. 
AUDREY G. DONNITHORNE 


JAPANESE PEOPLE AND Potitics. By Chitoshi Yanaga. New York, John 

Wiley; London, Chapman & Hall, 1956. ix-+408 pp. Index. $7.50. 60s. 
IN his earlier book, Japan Since Perry (published in 1949), Professor Yanaga 
provided the first detailed study in English of Japanese history during the past 
century. The present volume gives the first comprehensive study of modern 
politics and society. 

Japanese People and Politics will be of value primarily to the non-specialist 
reader. Little, if any, knowledge of Japanese history is assumed and each 
section begins with a useful account of the historical background. The chapter, 
for instance, on’ Japanese bureaucracy (incidentally one of the best in the book) 
begins by examining importations of the Chinese administrative system in the 
seventh century and shows how in subsequent periods, including the present, 
the Japanese have adapted and often distorted their borrowings of foreign 
methods to suit the special conditions of their society. Professor Yanaga’s 
lucid descriptions of election procedures in Japan, of the factors that determine 
the voter’s choice, and of the Diet and the political parties in action are of 
particular interest and serve to illustrate the underlying theme that though 
the forms of political democracy in Japan may be at least as democratic as in 
Western countries, the substance of political life often retains aspects that are 
characteristically Japanese and rooted in a feudal past. There is also a valuable 
chapter on national economy; throughout the book Professor Yanaga never lets 
us forget the pre-eminence of economic factors in post-Restoration political 
life: in particular, the numerous ways in which business interests bring their 
influence to bear on political decisions are clearly explained. 

Less valuable, unfortunately, are those early sections of Professor Yanaga’s 
book in which he indulges in various generalizations concerning the Japanese 
people and Japanese political behaviour. Racial generalizations are dangerous 
at the best of times and in the case of a country like Japan, which so few 
readers will ever know intimately at first hand, they are especially misleading; 
for they are apt to result in firmly-rooted misconceptions. One by-product or 
symptom of such generalizations is the prevalence of incompatible statements, 
and the early part of Professor Yanaga’s book abounds in these. On the question 
of whether the Japanese are more addicted to theory or to practice, for example, 
we read (p. 36), ‘. . . the Japanese have always shown a peculiar “‘weakness”’ 
or predilection for theory and for neat, theoretical statements deductively 
arrived at. In the dialectical materialism offered by Marxism and the 
“scientific’’ reasoning it contained, they found a special irresistible fascination.’ 
Only ten pages later, however, we are told that ‘a down-to-earth attitude and 
approach are preferred [by the Japanese] to pretentious, high-sounding pro- 
posals’ and on p. gi that they ‘show definite preference for the exercise of 
common sense, relying on the accumulated and proven wisdom of the race 
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rather than on all sorts of magic formulas, utopian ideals, and panaceas’. 
The reader must presumably take his choice. Similar examples could fill many 
pages; all of them result from the insidious danger of referring to ninety 
million Japanese individuals as though they comprised a unity to which 
specific characteristics—pragmatism, stoicism, impulsiveness, etc.—can be 
profitably applied. Professor Yanaga’s penchant for neat generalizations is 
not, be it added, limited to the Japanese; on p. 92, for instance, we read with 
some surprise (a) that the English ‘do not know how to amuse themselves 
by means of conversation’ (this odd notion evidently deriving from Taine) 
and (b) that the 1926 General Strike failed ‘because of the Englishman’s dislike 
for violence’. 

Generalized comments about different nationalities are the stuff that many 
good jokes are made of; but they do not produce good history. The non- 
specialized reader would be well advised to take Professor Yanaga’s generaliza- 
tions with a grain of salt. This, however, in no way impairs the value of his 
clear and detailed descriptions of modern Japanese political forms, which will 
undoubtedly make this book a standard reference work for some time to come. 
The absence of a bibliography is unfortunate in a study of this type; from a 
student’s point of view, a detailed bibliography would certainly have been 
more useful than the list of Japanese Cabinets during the last seventy years 
with which the book ends. I. I. Morris 


STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES IN JAPAN. By Wesley P., Lloyd with chapters 
contributed by Francis P. Robinson and Edward S. Bordin. Washington, 
D.C., American Council on Education, 1957. xi+-11I pp. Illus. Table. $2. 

THis is an account of the Institute for advanced training in student personnel 

services in Japan which was held in Tokyo University in the summer of 1955 as 

a sequel to previous meetings held during 1951-2. The general purpose of the 

Conference was to train Japanese in the technique of student advisory work, on 

the lines of that common in the United States. The book is written in a very 

serious and completely humourless style. However the authors do concede that 
teaching and research should find some place in a University, in addition to 
disentangling the domestic or psychological problems of the students. For the 


latter task they advocate a specially trained personnel of at least equal standing 
with the academic staff. F. C. JoNEs 


UNITED STATES 


DOCUMENTS ON AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS 1956, Ed. by Paul E. Zinner. 
New York, Harper for the Council on Foreign Relations; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1957. xxili+-552 pp. 55s. $6.75. 

Tuts, the latest volume in a continuing and valuable series, is once again a mine 

of information meticulously collected and skilfully arranged. As a work of 

reference it is easy to use and even as a book to read it is far from uninteresting. 

Professor Zinner has retained the cosmopolitan nature of the series and has 
accorded no special prominence to the crisis in the Middle East or to the revolu- 
tion in Hungary. Indeed, to the latter he has devoted barely more than twelve 
pages, and he has left himself with space to print, for example, a letter from 
Mr Dulles to the Foreign Minister of Cambodia. Some may think that, in 
following such a policy, the editor has been wise in keeping his eye upon what 
may be of long-term significance rather than being diverted by what is of im- 
mediate prominence. 

But whatever view is taken, selection is, of course, a matter not only of 
judgement, but also of opinion, and about the selection of such a necessarily 
small proportion of the whole no two minds are likely ever to be in complete 
agreement. Even so, it is important to the user to know what basis of selection 
has been adopted, and on this point the editor would, perhaps, have done well 
to express himself somewhat more fully. He does refer to the difficulty arising 
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from the problem of distinguishing between American foreign relations and 
foreign relations in general, but what he says is scarcely an adequate explanation 
of why, for example, from six documents included under the heading of the purge 
of Stalinism, five should consist of news conference statements by Mr Dulles. 
After all, to be a document on American foreign relations, a document does 
not have to be American. Even if it did, the omission of any document on the 
withdrawal of American aid for the construction of the Aswan dam would still 
require an explanation. 

Such points, however, which, in any case, frame themselves as questions 
rather than criticisms, should not obscure the merit of the volume which, like 
its predecessors, will undoubtedly be of real value to all with a serious interest 
in foreign relations, whether American or not. Nor is it only for the quality 
of his work that the editor deserves to be congratulated. Many will also be 
grateful to him for the speed with which he has produced it. 

NOBLE FRANKLAND 


A PROPHET IN HIS Own CountTRY: The Triumphs and Defeats of Adlai E. 
Stevenson. By Kenneth S. Davis. New York, Doubleday, 1957. xvi+ 
510 pp. Index. $5. 


Tus volume, along with Stevenson’s own memorable speeches in the 1952 
campaign, will become essential reading for any understanding of this complex 
and fascinating man. It tells the story of his life up to and including the second 
defeat of 1956, in which everything went wrong, and in which even his speeches, 
and his own image, became blurred. Mr Davis has used Mr Stevenson’s own 
diary, and has had the book checked for facts (though not, he insists, for judge- 
ments) by Stevenson himself. It has been so carefully based on interviews and 
family records that it has the vividness of a novel; and it is better written than 
many. 

What emerges? First, the importance of family and of Illinois in shaping 
Adlai Stevenson. He came not from a log cabin but from a home as cultured as 
Jefferson’s, and more affluent, and from a family with a dedicated and aristo- 
cratic sense of public service. He was a quiet, reflective, conscientious youth, 
well-educated (Choate, Princeton, and abroad) but not at first especially gifted; 
interested in journalism, but becoming, with some reluctance, a lawyer; meeting 
family tragedies with a stoic calm that hid a Lincolnian capacity for suffering. 
What dwarfs even this, however, is the man’s steady capacity for personal and 
intellectual growth: from an easy, even a pampered youth and a lavish schooling, 
through the years as a back-room boy for Frank Knox and F. D. R. and the 
organizing of the United Nations, to the agony, the appeal—and the satisfaction 
—of political battle in 1948 and onwards. Mr Davis is particularly valuable in 
his analysis of Mr Stevenson’s character. Stevenson, he feels, often forced him- 
self to do things the hard way, expressly to safeguard his own integrity; he had 
to be his own man. He emerges, thus, as more integrated and more a master of 
himself than was Woodrow Wilson, with a nobility that F. D. R., at his most 
skilful and attractive, never quite touched. 

This study is valuable too for its parallels and contrasts with Eisenhower 
who, with a totally different background, appears by contrast a man of exter- 
nals, to whom meanings, as Mr Davis says, ‘adhere’. Stevenson is concerned 
with history and his place in it, yet sees himself with all too canny.objectivity; 
he combines prudence with urbanity, an even temper with a warm heart, ruth- 
less intelligence with remarkable eloquence. In these pages he has the vividness 
that he had when he gave his acceptance speech on the famous night in Chicago 
in July 1952: here, one feels again, is a Christian gentleman dedicating his 
talents to his country, yet doing so utterly without illusion, without cynicism 
and without vanity, but with gaiety, gallantry, and grace. The book, which 
tries not to flatter, is nevertheless a warm and fresh picture of the most ad- 
mirable American of his generation. EsMOND WRIGHT 
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THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY. By Clinton Rossiter. Introduction by D. W. 
Brogan. London, Hamish Hamilton, 1957. xvi+175 pp. Index. 16s. 
THE present international position occupied by the United States has made of 
the Presidency the most vital and the most demanding office in the modern 
world. Professor Rossiter’s printed version of his Walgreen Foundation lec- 
tures, delivered at the University of Chicago in 1956, is a brilliant analysis of 
its development and modification by successive Presidents. In six pithy, well 
written chapters he lays bare the powers of the Presidency, the limits of those 
powers, the Presidency in history, the growth of the functions of the modern 
Presidency, and ends with a consideration of how recent Presidents have 
measured up to the task. Lincoln, Wilson, Roosevelt, Truman, and Eisenhower 
not unnaturally receive the closest attention from the author, and his conclusions 
are refreshingly free from both bile and butter. The emphasis placed by Pro- 
fessor Rossiter upon the multiplicity of functions imposed upon every modern 
President—from which he is partially rescued by machinery like the Executive 
Office, capable of saving him much time-consuming work and providing him 
with pre-digested information upon which reliably to make decisions—is a 
timely warning that with an ineffective President there could be not only an 
encroachment upon the powers of the Executive by the Legislature but behind- 

the-scenes government by committees or aides. 
Although much larger books have been written on this subject, few approach 
this slim volume as an aid to the understanding of the American Presidency. 
ALAN CONWAY 


THE UNCERTAIN ALLy. By John Biggs-Davison. Foreword by Henry Drum- 
mond-Wolff. London, Christopher Johnson, 1957. 199 pp. I5s. 

In the form of a historical survey of the last forty years, from Woodrow Wilson 
to Suez, this volume puts forward an interpretation of American policy too little 
considered in Britain—indeed, until recently, taboo. The advocacy of freedom of 
international trade by the U.S.A., Mr Biggs-Davison argues, has become a 
device for her imperialist expansion. Sheltered behind her own tariff walls, 
behind her own revolutionary mythology and her vast resources, she works for 
the destruction of all other countries’ tariff walls and national mythologies. 
Britain has been too yielding, especially of her Commonwealth interests, too 
easily moved by the bogy-charge ‘Imperialist’. The Washington Conference— 
observers as various as Sir Robert Boothby and Karl Radek are cited in support 
—was a major error; it was American policy hidden behind the pious moralities 
of Cordell Hull that drove Japan into war in 1941; F. D. R. was a convinced 
destroyer of everyone else’s Empire—except, ironically, Russia’s; the United 
States has profited from both World Wars; what was done ve Abadan and 
Suez is part of a consistent policy. It is a formidable indictment, the voice of 
protesting Tory Radicalism, the echo of Joe Chamberlain and Leo Amery. 

It is easy enough to reply that the parallel between the Soviet and American 
economic systems is forced; that the Federal system is not ipso facto wicked—it 
is indeed the system of each member of the Commonwealth, Britain excepted; 
that a Customs Union of Europe would not necessarily serve American interests. 
But these are not the important questions. For Mr Biggs-Davison writes per- 
suasively and modestly, as one concerned over the great dilemma of our time 
for our own country: how are this country and the Commonwealth to be kept 
economically and militarily strong? Even if brought closer together in their 
ties than today, are they strong enough to stand on their own feet, as a Third 
Force between the two giants, between the dollar and the ruble blocs? Military 
strategists, as well as Anglo-American public opinion—to neither force does 
Mr Biggs-Davison allude—would probably say that it is no longer possible, and, 
anyway, that the Suez failure proved how unwise it was. But his book is 
essential because it is uneasy reading: one would like to think that it cannot be 
the whole truth. EsMOND WRIGHT 
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LOYALTY IN AMERICA. By John H. Schaar. Berkeley, Los Angeles, University 
of California Press; London, Cambridge University Press, 1957. 217 pp. 
Index. 26s. 

MR SCHAAR went to press before the United States Supreme Court delivered its 

rulings of 17 June 1957, in the three cases of Mr John S. Service, Mr John T, 

Watkins, and the fourteen California Communist leaders, but his book testifies to 

the national soul-searching which was already taking place on the loyalty issue 

in the United States. In the main, his study—which is commendably detached 
and scientific—is concerned less with specific cases than with general principles, 

In part it is sociological, but inevitably it is also in a large measure historical, 

with the emphasis on developments since the Smith Act was passed in I940. 

Although the problem of loyalty has its roots deep in the American past, 
Mr Schaar does not believe events of the past ten years to be of a piece with 
tradition. “The emergent concept includes the elements of potential loyalty and 
disloyalty, loyalty and disloyalty by association, and loyalty as conformity. All 
alter one or another component of the traditional concept’ (p. 176). Above all, 
he is apprehensive about Executive Orders 9835 and 10450 which have regulated 
the Federal Loyalty Programme and which, he feels, have had a ‘destructive 

impact on some traditional American legal and moral standards’ (p. 173). 

While the last three chapters, dealing with loyalty in its modern context, 
are of quite absorbing interest, the introductory part of the book makes heavy 
reading, and Mr Schaar would have done well to have pruned the first seventy- 
seven pages in which he is concerned with certain general and abstract concepts. 


C. J.C 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY vs THE C.I.O.: A Study in Power Politics. By Max M. 
Kampelman. Preface by Hubert H. Humphrey. New York, Praeger, 1957. 
xviii+299 pp. Bibliog. Index. $6. 

HERE is an admirably clear narrative of Communist attempts to infiltrate 
various C.I.O. trade unions, although there is less cause to admire the book’s 
motives, interpretations, and conclusions. Dr Kampelman is Counsel and 
Treasurer to the American Political Science Association and was Chief Legis- 
lative Counsel from 1949 to 1955 to Senator Humphrey’s Senate Subcommittee 
on Labour. He shows the techniques by which at one time or another the 
Communists ‘dominated 12 to 15 of the 40 international C.I.O. unions’ (p. 4). 
Communists were remarkably successful in getting on to union executives; but 
there is no evidence that they were able to make effective political use of their 
infiltration. To use the word ‘dominated’ is gravely misleading. The book never 
shows real evidence for Senator Humphrey’s opening assertion that ‘Communist 
infiltration of the C.I.0. was a direct threat to the survival of all our country’s 
democratic institutions’ (pp. vii—viii). Such a judgement is nonsense, either 
melodrama or a failure of nerve. Even if the C.I.0. had ever presented a united 
front and that front had been Communist, this would still exaggerate its 
possible power. And though Dr Kampelman walks on well-shod footnotes, most 
of his authorities reveal the source of this exaggeration: the confessional 
literature of the ex-Communists is somewhat apt to claim that all the greys of 
yesterday were black. 

So this book is to be read because of the way in which it unwittingly raises 
the problem of officially inspired research. And in America this problem is acute 
because both Congressional investigators and political scientists are heirs of the 
old ‘muckrakers’ in that they really believe themselves simply to be putting 
the unprejudiced ‘facts’ before the people. Of course, underlying the seeming 
‘objectivism’ of this book is a strong and simple moralism: the aversion to Com- 
munism as something infectiously wicked. Dr Kampelman has not avoided 
judgement; he has merely surrendered his own judgement to that of a Con- 
gressional committee. Though this book is dressed up as ‘political science’, can 
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Dr Kampelman wonder that a reviewer doubts its integrity when all of the motes 
in the eyes of Labour unions are noted but none of the beams in the eyes of 
investigatory committees? BERNARD CRICK 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENTAL PROBLEMS. By Willis G. Swartz. Princeton, N.J., 
D. Van Nostrand; London, Macmillan, 1957. xi-+-287 pp. Diagrams. Index. 
$4.75; 36s. 

Tuts volume by the Dean of the Graduate School at Southern Illinois University 

follows very closely along the lines of the standard type of American textbook: 

text, summary, questions for discussion, supplementary readings, and the 
inevitable appendix containing the Constitution of the United States. 

The title is a little misleading, in that the author does not limit himself to 
the problems of government and the improvements in the machinery itself but 
takes up for consideration most major problems in which the Federal and state 
governments are concerned. The result is that brief examinations are made not 
only of the problems of formal government but also of such matters as national 
health, social security, labour problems, the position of the farmer in the national 
economy, national security, public utilities, pressure groups, and propaganda. 
Inevitably, the treatment of each has had to be simplified almost to the point of 
being superficial, although Dean Swartz is far from being myopic about the 
shortcomings of the American system of government and the complexity of every 
issue that he has raised. ALAN CONWAY 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. Selected Speeches, Messages, Press Conferences, and 
Letters. Ed. by Basil Rauch. New York, Toronto, Rinehart, 1957. xxiv-+- 
391 pp. $1.25. 
INTEREST in Franklin D. Roosevelt’s presidency regularly produces apologias 
and indictments, personal reminiscences and lengthy collections of speeches. 
The latter have too often had a limited audience, contributing little to a wider 
understanding of Roosevelt’s career. Here is a one-volume selection of speeches, 
press-conferences, and letters in which the editor has succeeded in revealing 
the qualities of mind, character, and personality which made Roosevelt’s 
leadership important. Le 


U.S.A. In NEw Dimensions: The Measure and Promise of America’s Resources. 
By Thomas R. Carskadon and George Soule. Graphics by Rudolf Modley. 
New York and London, The Macmillan Company, 1957. 124 pp. Diagrams. 
Illus. (A Twentieth Century Fund Survey.) $1.50. 8s. 3d. 

Tuts handsomely-produced digest, intended for the non-economist, of America’s 

Needs and Resources: A New Survey by J. Frederic Dewhurst and others 

(Macmillan, 1955) demonstrates the economic basis for the ‘American way of 

life’ in clear and simple style. The numerous diagrams are particularly effective. 

E. G. C. 
LATIN AMERICA AND CARIBBEAN 


HANDBOOK OF LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES. No. 19. Ed. by Francisco Aguilera 
and Phyllis G. Carter. Prepared in the Hispanic Foundation in the 
Library of Congress by a Number of Scholars. Gainesville, University 
of Florida Press, 1957. xiii+-420 pp. $12.50. 

THE Handbook of Latin American Studies is an annual bibliography, critical 

and selective, which lists important material concerning Latin America arranged 

in topical sections. Backed by the immense resources of the Library of Congress 
and assisted by a team of specialist contributors for the various sections, the 

Handbook has earned a high reputation in the past, marred only by the ever 

increasing delay in its appearance. The present number initiates a new policy. 

Previously only publications issued during one year were included; for example, 

Handbook No. 18 included only publications issued during 1952. Now, however, 
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the editors aim to include ‘all the important publications seen for the first 
time by the Handbook office staff and the Contributing Editors during the 
year since the preparation of the last volume, regardless of their imprint date’ 
(p. xi). So this issue reviews publications of 1953-5, and even some of 1956. 
But not all of the contributors follow the editorial policy: one important 
sub-section of History includes only ‘the regular offerings of 1953 plus a sub- 
stantial portion of those of 1954’ (p. 178). Indeed the general result of the new 
policy is simply that the Handbook loses its quality of a careful coverage of each 
year’s work; the attempt to cover three years’ publications has been made at 
the expense of thoroughness, and the Handbook becomes so highly selective 
that it ceases to provide the services that we have come to expect from it. 
There are some surprising omissions and some unnecessary duplication—one 
work is reviewed twice (items 3005 and 3106) in the same section (History) 
by two different reviewers. Although the Handbook remains an indispensable 
tool for anyone working in Latin American studies and affairs, it is in danger 
at the moment of falling from its own high standards. Joun LyncH 


L’EconoMIE DU MEXIQUE D’AUJOURD’HUI. Tome 1. Foreword by Jean 
Sarrailh. Preface by Jacques Rueff. Paris, Institut des Hautes Etudes de 
l’Amérique Latine, 1957. 220 pp. Frs. 800. 

THESE fifteen lectures by Mexican economists and a French engineer were 

delivered in Paris in 1956. They deal, rather discursively, with Mexico’s 

demography, agriculture, mining, industry, finance, and commerce. Special 
emphasis is laid on government projects for the improvement of the national 
economy. Statistics are quoted, and there are many comparisons with far- 
away countries. For example, Sefor Manuel de la Lama (one of the most 

interesting contributors) declares that in Mexico there are no more than 0-31 

hectares of arable land per inhabitant, which is ‘méme défavorable en face du 

Danemark ou de la Hollande qui possédent de 0-5 4 0-6 ha. par habitant, 

de la France avec 05 ha. et de I’Italie avec 0-36 ha. par habitant’ (p. 33). 

The poverty of the Mexican soil is, indeed, the fundamental problem. Fifty- 

two per cent of the land is arid, and only 7 per cent of the total area of the 

republic does not require some degree of irrigation (pp. 45-6). Recently 

Mexico was still importing maize, which has always been the people’s main 

food. Even now, the annual increase in agricultural production barely keeps 

pace with the growth in population. GEORGE PENDLE 


PARAGUAY. By Philip Raine. New Brunswick, N.J., Scarecrow Press, 1956, 
viii+443 pp. Illus. Map. Tables. Bibliog. Index. $8.50. 

Mr RalrnE knows Paraguay well. His book is comprehensive, the two chapters 

on social and economic conditions being of particular interest. Poverty (made 

tolerable by the mildness of the climate and the fecundity of the soil) is the 

recurrent theme. Mr Raine explains: ‘Fortunes have been accumulated from 

[Paraguay’s] products, generally by foreigners. Many Paraguayans who en- 


joyed wealth lost it in political upheavals. . . . Even the upper classes are 
only moderately well-to-do. The basic cause, apart from internal political 
conditions, is that about 50 per cent of all the productive land . . . is foreign 


owned’ (p. 277). The manner in which poverty hampers the development of 
industry is illustrated by reference to the manufacture of shoes. Although 
Paraguay produces more than half a million cattle hides annually and the 
Chaco is the world’s only source of quebracho extract for tanning, the shoes 
manufactured locally are of inferior quality because the people cannot afford 
to buy a better article (pp. 374-5). Mr Raine questions the familiar argument 
‘that Paraguay’s economic salvation lies in breaking away from the virtual 
stranglehold exercised by Argentina over the country’s foreign trade. It would 
be more accurate to say that its salvation lies in reducing transportation costs.’ 
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The usual method of transporting Paraguay’s bulky exports is by river-boat, 
downstream through Argentina. That continues to be the natural and most 
economical arrangement; but nowadays high freight charges—rather than 
Argentine policy—are liable to prevent the land-locked republic from competing 
successfully in world markets (p. 412). 

The book—which is studded with printing errors—contains a short but 
useful annotated bibliography. The index is sketchy. GEORGE PENDLE 


ARGENTINA. By George Pendle. London, Adam & Charles Black, 1957. 
vi+88 pp. Illus. Map. Index. 7s. 6d. 

In a recent leader The Times pointed out that we in Britain ‘are losing the close 
contacts with South America that were, until a few years ago, taken as a 
matter of course’. This is especially true of our relations with Argentina. It is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that we have almost forgotten the role played by 
British capital, British enterprise, and British settlers in building up that 
country’s economy during the crucial years after her emergence from colonial 
status as an independent republic. 

This study of Argentina by George Pendle, which forms part of the admirable 
Lands and Peoples Series primarily intended for young people, will stimulate 
youthful interest in that country, all the more readily as it contains an amount 
of information concerning British achievement there. It includes first-hand 
descriptions of the widely-differing regions of a land that stretches from the 
lush sub-tropical zone almost to the wastes of the Antarctic; and it portrays the 
cosmopolitan inhabitants, setting them against the backcloth of history. There 
are chapters, too, on the ‘gaucho’, everyday life, the Peréns, and ‘Peronismo’, 

Written in an attractive style, full of useful information, and of incidents that 
touch the imagination, this book will enchant its youthful readers, whose only 
complaint will be that there is not enough of it. The book is illustrated by 
twenty-five excellent photographs. E. D. 


PerOéN: His Rise and Fall. By Frank Owen. London, Cresset Press, 1957. 
vii+251 pp. Illus. 2ts. 
In Chapter vu, and in an occasional sentence elsewhere, Mr Owen shows that 
he is well aware that the Perén regime was not merely a frivolous and dis- 
reputable escapade. He knows that the Perdns effected a social and economic 
revolution, and that some such revolution was bound to occur fairly soon. 
Mr Owen’s chief interest and enjoyment, however, are in stringing together a 
sequence of journalistic anecdotes. Brief biographical sketches of members of 


the Peréns’ entourage are provided. For example: ‘José Espejo, the nimble 


hall porter of the apartment house, carried out many errands and small tasks 
for the Colonel [Perén] and his lady-friend [Eva Duarte] when they lived in the 
Calle Posadas. In later years, his progress paralleled that of his patrons’ 
(p. 21). Espejo became Secretary-General of the powerful General Confederation 
of Labour. Sources are rarely mentioned. GEORGE PENDLE 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND REFERENCE 


THE WORLD OF LEARNING 1957. 8th ed. London, Europa Publications, 1957. 
xxxii+1038 pp. 120s. 
IN its 8th edition The World of Learning begins with a survey of Unesco and a 
selected listing of International Organizations grouped by subject. Otherwise 
the arrangement is by country, and it is necessary to know that Switzerland 
holds the International Labour Office Library and Finland the Swedish School 
of Economics before these entries can be located. The use of translation and 
transliteration is inconsistent: on p. 568 under Tokyo University of Arts 
Museum one is referred to the ‘Tokyo University of Arts Library’ on p. 567, 
where the entry is in fact under Tokyo Geijutsu Daikagu Toshokan. In the 
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absence of an index it is more than ever essential to have exact references within 
the sections in order to enable the fullest use to be made of this unique com- 
pilation. I. P. 


THE MIDDLE EAst 1957. 5th ed. A survey and directory of Arabia, Cyprus, 
Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, the Lebanon, Libya, the Sudan, Syria 
and Turkey, with geographical, historical, economic and educational 
surveys, concise information about political, industrial, financial and 
cultural organisations, and Who’s Who in the Middle East. London, 
Europa Publications, 1957. xiv-+444 pp. 70s. 

THE background summaries of the area as a whole and of the Arab countries 

are useful, as also are the sections entitled World of Learning (under each 

country) and the general Who’s Who, The section of the Introduction that 
deals with Petroleum Resources is, however, rather meagre and the figures 
given, as also in the section on Concessions, are for the year 1955; by March 

1957 some figures for 1956 should have been available. It is inevitable in a 

publication of this kind that much of the information is out of date almost 


before the book is on sale, in this case particularly that dealing with Govern- 
ments and political parties. H. G. L. 


BACKGROUND ON WORLD Po itics: A Digest of Military, Scientific, Economic, 
and Social Developments bearing on World Politics. Vol. 1. No. 2. 
March—April—-May 1957. (Quarterly.) Mimeographed. Detroit, Michigan, 
Wayne State University, 1957. 41 pp. $5 a year. $6 if it is mailed abroad, 
$1.50 single copies. 

Tus quarterly journal offers a compilation of facts and ideas selected from 

185 specialized publications, mainly American. Space permits only a partial 

and uneven treatment of developments in each geographical region. Despite 

bold headlines and a brief index it is doubtful whether this approach will appeal 
either to scholar or layman, lacking both the authority of the original source 

and the stimulus of the original argument. M. E.R. 


CHRONOLOGIE DES RELATIONS INTERNATIONALES DE 1870 A NOS JOURS. 
By Jean Bach-Thai. Preface by Charles Rousseau. Foreword by Jean- 
Marie Mérillon. Paris, Editions des Relations Internationales, 1957. 
275 pp. Frs. 1,260. 

THERE are unfortunately a number of inaccuracies in this Chronology; the 

dates given for particular events are sometimes imprecise and sometimes differ 

from those generally accepted. The selection of items is naturally conditioned 
by the need to keep the volume within a reasonable compass, and in any case 
there are bound to be legitimate differences of opinion as to relative importance. 

But the arrangement of items under chapters and sections occasionally seems 

to be arbitrary. Though it is perhaps inevitable that some of the same items 

should appear in two or more places, there are no cross-references to help the 

reader. H. G. L. 


DEUTSCHLANDS WEG 1945-1955: Von der Kapitulation bis zur Moskau-Reise 
Adenauers. Compiled by Heinrich Siegler. Cologne, Verlag Georg Koenig, 
1957. 215 pp. DM 2.40. 

THERE is some interest for English readers in the items selected and omitted 

and in the nature of the summaries given, since this chronology seems to be 

semi-official; and it is well indexed and makes a useful quick reference source. 

On the other hand, since all references, whether to texts or to fuller statements, 

are to the German edition of Keesing’s Contemporary Archives (Keesing’s 

Archiv der Gegenwart) and are not the same as those to the same events and 

documents in the English edition, the usefulness of the volume is somewhat 

limited. H. G. L. 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


ARON, Raymond; The Opium of the Intellectuals. Trans. by Terence Kilmartin. 
London, Secker & Warburg, 1957. xix+324 pp. 35s. (French edition reviewed 
in International Affairs, January 1956, p. 69.) 4 

AVYAKTANANDA, Swami: Spiritual Communism in a New Age. The Vedanta 
Movement, Batheaston Villa, Batheaston, Bath, England, 1957. 56 pp. 

The Continuing Challenge of the Hungarian Situation to the Rule of Law. Supplement 
to the Report of the International Commission of Jurists published in April 
1957. Published also in French, German and Spanish. Foreword by Norman S. 
Marsh. The Hague, International Commission of Jurists, 1957. 33 pp. 

FREUDENBERG, Karl: Die Sterblichkeit nach dem Familienstande in Westdeutschland 
1949-1951. Nr. 1. Mimeographed. Hamburg, Akademie-Veréffentlichung 
Reihe A, for the Deutsche Akademie fiir Bevélkerungswissenschaft an der 
Universitat Hamburg, 1957. 16 pp. Tables. 

The Hungarian Uprising: An abridgement of the Report of the United Nations Special 
Committee on the Problem of Hungary, published on June 20, 1957. Foreword 
by Selwyn Lloyd. London, H.M.S.O., 1957. iii+32 pp. 2s. 

Kunpra, J. C.: Neutrality in the Past and Present. New Delhi, Central News 
Agency, 1957. 27 pp. Rs. 1.50. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
ANTARCTIC PROSPECT 
To the Editor, International Affairs 


SIR, 

Absence abroad has prevented me earlier from replying to Dr Gilbert J. 
Butland (International Affairs, July 1957, pp. 400-1), who feels that in my paper, 
‘Antarctic Prospect’ (International Affairs, April 1957, pp. 143-53), 1 did less 
than justice to Chile’s pretensions in Antarctica. 

The facts are as follows. In May 1907 the Sociedad Ballenera de Magallanes 
of Punta Arenas (formed with British capital and operated under the Chilean 
flag) was first granted a British licence for one year to take whales in the terri- 
torial waters of the South Shetland Islands and Graham Land. They subse- 
quently had one floating factory and three catchers working under British 
licence in the South Shetlands until r9r0, possibly later. The company was 
liquidated and re-formed under another name in rgto. It survived in its new 
form until 1913, but the last British licence was issued to the company under 
its old name for the season Ig14—-I5. 

There was never a Chilean whaling station on Deception Island, and no 
Chilean occupation of the island until 1953, but the ships of the Sociedad 
Ballenera de Magallanes used to anchor there, off the British magistrate’s house. 
They hadacoal dump ashore, and supplied some to Dr Charcot in December 1908. 
Subsequently, until the Chilean claim in 1940, the only other Chilean activity in 
the Antarctic about which any information has been published was the gallant 
rescue of Sir Ernest Shackleton’s Elephant Island party by the Yelcho in 1916. 

The United Kingdom claim to the South Shetland Islands dates back to 
1819. Dr Butland refers to the United Kingdom’s ‘first claim to an Antarctic 
sector in 1908’, thus obscuring the important fact that the British Letters Patent 
of 1908 were no more than a consolidation into a single administrative unit of 
numerous earlier specific British claims dating back to 1775. 

Yours faithfully, 
St. John’s College, G. C. L. BERTRAM 
Cambridge. 
18 October 1957 
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To the Editor, International Affairs 
SIR, 

My letter in International Affairs (July 1957, pp. 400-1), suggesting that 
Chilean interest in Antarctica was more substantial and of earlier date than 
that indicated in Dr G. C. L. Bertram’s article ‘Antarctic Prospect’, seems at 
least to have secured the concession from him that such interest ante-dates the 
sector definition of 1940 by some thirty years. 

I certainly have no wish to stimulate the ludicrous nationalistic rivalries of 
claim and counter-claim in Antarctica. I would much prefer to plead for inter- 
nationalization to eradicate these claims. It does seem to me, however, that 
some of Dr Bertram’s ‘facts’ should be critically analysed: 


I. The Sociedad Ballenera de Magallanes was not formed with British 
capital but was in every sense a Chilean company with Chilean directors, 
(The fact that the capital was quoted in sterling is of little significance, as 
this was the customary practice with many South American commercial 
undertakings.) 

2. The Company was re-formed, in 1911, but not under another name. 

3. The Company not only had authorization from the Government of 
Chile but obtained a licence from the Governor of Magallanes to occupy a 
base in the South Shetlands (1 December 1906). The fact that Britain chose 
to issue licences to the Company is an indication of the rivalries then be- 
ginning; and Dr Charcot’s comment in 1908 is interesting: ‘England, 
claiming that the South Shetlands ... belonged to her ... compels the 
whalers to pay her a small royalty.’ 

4. Andresen, one of the founders of the Company, installed the first 
base at Deception Island in 1906. This may account for the British action 
in constructing a house for a magistrate there four years later, but Chilean 
ships anchored there long before the British magistrate’s house arose on its 
shores. If Dr Bertram will re-read Dr Charcot’s account of the latter’s visit 
to Deception Island he will be left in no doubt of who was in occupation 
there. In my previous letter I did not use the words ‘whaling station’ but 
‘whaling base’, although all accounts of visits to the Chilean base in the 
period 1906-13 refer to it as ‘station’. As E. W. Hunter Christie points 
out, whaling methods at that time ‘made a landing place or at least a 
sheltered harbour with a good water supply essential’, and surely Dr 
Bertram does not exclude the territorial waters of Whaler’s Bay from 
Deception Island. 

5. Ifthe British Letters Patent of 1908 were ‘a consolidation into a single 
administrative unit of numerous earlier specific British claims’, a similar 
interpretation can be placed on the Chilean decree of 1940. Incidentally 
the British Letters Patent ‘consolidated’ into the unit much of Patagonia 
and Tierra del Fuego, an ‘error’ not corrected until 1917 by Revised Letters 
Patent, which is a fitting commentary on its specific nature. 


If however I have cast doubt on Dr Bertram’s original assertions that Chile’s 
claims have no justification (p. 146) and that her serious interest in Antarctica 
did not begin before 1940 (p. 148) the purpose of my first letter will have been 
achieved. It may also do something towards correcting for those interested the 
uneven assessments of activities and motives accorded to Australia and Chile on 
the same page of his article. 

Yours faithfully, 
GILBERT J. BUTLAND 


Department of Geography, 
University of Birmingham. 
2 November 1957 
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A STUDY OF PROBLEMS ARISING IN AFRICA SOUTH 
OF THE SAHARA 


LORD HAILEY, O.M. 


‘It is a new work in more ways than one. It comprehends all the 
matter that appeared in the 1938 Survey. The administrative, 

technical, and physical facts about Africa are set forth with their 
customary majestic fullness. But the changing face of Africa has 
compelled the fuller treatment of new subjects, like urbanization and 

political nationalism, which are in a different category from the others.” 
THE TIMES leading article 











*, .. a masterful, objective study with none of the bias or testiness 
that one has grown to expect from even the most equable critics of 
Africa. .. . It is, one feels, the proper British reply to Gunther—more 
cautious, more accurate, much bigger and by no means unreadable. 

It is essential reading for anyone with a stake in Africa.’ 

THE OBSERVER 










‘*,.. he has the gift, even when covering familiar historical territory 
which has been trodden over by many before him, of shaping facts 
into a narrative of almost Gibbonian grandeur and presenting the 
spirit and feelings of the peoples with a powerful but unemotional 
conciseness, . . . He has above all a wonderfully sensitive feeling for the 
ideas of government, and underlying assumptions behind the network 
of legislative and executive councils . . . it is clear that there is here no 
residue of past thinking or unwillingness to face the Africa of the 
future.” TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
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